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INTRODUCTION. 


—_———_@____ 


Ste and true in an age of unchastity and 

treachery, frank and natural in an age of duplicity 
and preciosity, Madame de Sévigné was not so much the 
darling of her own generation as of all the generations 
that were to come; and yet it would be an egregious 
blunder to suppose that she was not greatly beloved by 
her own contemporaries. We love her better than they 
only because through her letters — of which, outside 
of two or three persons, they had but a few — we know 
her heart better than they. Possessed of a cheerful 
temper, a keen insight, a ready wit, and a hearty affec- 
tion for all her friends, her society was courted in her 
time by the best and greatest men and women, among 
whom she moved on terms of perfect though unassum- 
ing equality. 

And what a time it was! What a period of efflo- 
rescence for French genius! Great generals, Condé 
and Turenne; great statesmen, Mazarin and Colbert; 
great philosophers, Descartes and Malebranche; great 
dramatists, Corneille, Racine, Moliére; great preach- 
ers, Bossuet, Massillon, Bourdaloue; great moralists, 
Pascal and the Port Royal School; a great critic, 
Boileau-Despréaux ; a great fabulist, La Fontaine; a 
great maxim-writer, La Rochefoucauld; great ladies, 
influential in society, politics, literature, Madame de 
Rambouillet, Mademoiselie de Montpensier, Madame 
de Longueville, Madame de Lafayette, Madame de 
Maintenon, — all flourished in the lifetime of Madame 
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de Sévigné, all are mentioned in her letters, and many 
of them were among her intimate friends. 

That not only the blue blood of rank but the pure 
blood of character ran in the veins of this Marchioness 
de Sévigné, is attested by the fact that her father’s 
mother was the famous saint, Jeanne Fremiot, Baroness 
de Rabutin-Chantal, the friend and helper of Saint 
Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva. Bereaved,of her 
husband, -—the Baron de Rabutin-Chantal, who was 
killed while out hunting, — but possessed of a rare capa- 
city for devotion and enthusiasm, this great lady dis- 
missed her retinue of servants, gave away her plate and 
jewelry, and determined to spend the rest of her life in 
works of piety and charity, such as she believed would 
form the most acceptable service to God. After many 
difficulties and trials she found tranquillity under the 
spiritual direction of the celebrated Bishop of Geneva, 
who appears to have been peculiarly adapted to help 
and stimulate to their best work all those who depended 
upon him. She took the habit of a nun, and having 
passed through a period of probation, in which, on ac- 
count of her good works, she became known as the 
Saint of Monthelon, was asked by the good bishop to 
found a religious order whose only rule should be 
“ charity, and the love of Jesus Christ,” and whose ob- 
ject should be to care for the poor and the sick. She 
gladly obeyed, and all the remaining years of her life 
were devoted to founding the order of Nuns of the 
Visitation. Her death at an advanced age occurred in 
December, 1641, while she was making a winter journey 
through France to visit a few among the eighty-seven 
convents she had established. She was canonized as 
Saint Chantal in 1767. 

Though most of Madame de Sévigné’s letters display 
her as a woman who mingled freely with the world and 
enjoyed gay society, yet there is traceable in them an 
undercurrent — rising more and more to the surface as 
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she advances in years — of other-worldliness, and some- 
times of true religious fervor, a fondness for good 
sermons and religious treatises, and especially a marked 
partiality for the nuns of St. Mary’s, —all distinctly 
due to the influence of this pious grandmother, as is 
seen by frequent allusions in the letters. Madame de 
Sévigné, in fact, showed equal devotion and enthu- 
siasm; but instead of dedicating these powers to God 
and Saint Francis, she consecrated them to her first-born 
child. “ Mine,” she writes to her daughter, “is what the 
devotees call a habitual thought; it is what we ought 
to feel for thé Divine Being, were we to do our duty. 
Nothing can divert me from it.” 

Saint Chantal’s son, and Madame de Sévigné’s 
father, was a man of spirit and character, more dis- 
tinguished as a soldier than as a courtier. He is 
credited by his daughter with being the originator 
of a certain laconic style of letter-writing. When 
Schomberg, the superintendent of the finances, was 
made Marshal of France, he received the following 
note: — 


MONSEIGNEUR, — High birth, black beard, familiar terms, 
CHANTAL. 


M. de Chantal meant that Schomberg’s appointment 
was due to his high birth, to his black beard @ Zz 
Louis XIII., and to his familiar acquaintance with that 
monarch. In 1627, while fighting the English under 
Buckingham, in the Island of Ré, this last Baron de 
Chantal fell, pierced by twenty-seven wounds, receiving 
his death-stroke, it is asserted, from the hand of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

This bold baron left, to comfort his wife —#ée Marie 
de Coulanges —in her affliction, but one little daughter, 
Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, born on the sth of February 
in the year before his death. The baroness did not 
long survive him. In 1633 we find the little girl 
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an orphan, and an heiress, in the care of her grand- 
parents. Her grandmother, the saint, however, — who 
is said to have stepped over her son’s prostrate body 
when she went to assume the habit of a nun, — appears 
to have been quite satisfied to leave her granddaughter 
Marie to the tender mercies of her mother’s relatives, 
the Coulanges, who were faithful to their trust. The 
grandfather, Philippe de Coulanges, dying in 1636, a 
family council was called, in French fashion, to appoint 
a guardian for the little girl. It appears that in the 
whole Coulanges family —and it was numerous — no 
one was found better suited to this office than a bachelor 
uncle of twenty-nine years, the Abbé Christophe de 
Coulanges. As it turned out, a better choice could not 
possibly have been made; for the good abbé amply 
justified the confidence reposed in him, secured and 
retained the loving respect of his niece (who calls him 
“the worthy abbé” and “the dear, good man,”) and dur- 
ing-more than half a century devoted a generous share of 
his time to the care of his ward’s affairs. He may well 
be entitled the most faithful of guardians to the most 
grateful and satisfactory of wards. As Madame de 
Sévigné intimates in one of her letters, it is to him as - 
much as to her that her friends owed the enjoyment of 
her society, and her readers the enjoyment of her cor- 
respondence; for without him she could never have 
had such leisure from business, such freedom from 
care. 

Under the good abbé’s direction, amid the pleasant 
bowers and shady walks of his garden at the abbey of 
Livry, little Marie de Chantal received the most fin- 
ished education that the world could then afford a 
woman. Prior Damail of the abbey must have been 
one of her earliest tutors; and long years after, she 
tells us in her charming manner how the old man 
came to visit her in Brittany, and how they repeated 
over their old lessons together. The most erudite men 
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of the age were sought out to instruct her. Chapelain, 
one of the original forty of the French Academy, author 
of an epic poem called “The Maid of Orleans,” target 
for the shining arrows of Boileau, was one of her 
teachers; and both better and worse men than he 
have been found guilty of unsuccessful epics and been 
hurt by the shafts of criticism. Even the great Arouet 
can hardly be called successful in the ‘“ Henriade.” 
But Chapelain, if. not a poet, was a scholar, as Sainte- 
Beuve allows; better than that, he was a prose-writer 
of some merit; and best of all, he was a candid and 
kind-hearted man, a just and generous critic, —even of 
his enemies. Though he evidently did not impart to 
his fair pupil that style of wondrous ease, simplicity, 
directness, and grace, which is the natural expression 
of her own mind, he did at least impart to her so good 
a knowledge of languages that she was able to enjoy 
Virgil, Tasso, and Ariosto “in all the majesty of the 
Latin and the Italian.”! Of Spanish Madame de 
Sévigné was not so fond that Don Quixote was spoiled 
for her by translation. 

Another of Marie de Chantal’s tutors was Ménage, 
and it is probable that he continued his lessons after 
she became Madame de Sévigné. Being a younger, 
wittier, more fashionable man than “Old Chapelain,” 
as she called her former tutor, she doubtless liked him 
better, and so profited more by his instructions. The 
vanity and pedantry of Ménage were destined to be 
held up to ridicule by a hand quite as powerful, if not 
so merciless, as that which uncoiffed 2 Chapelain ; for 
it is supposed, with good reason, that Moliére’s Vadius 
in “The Learned Ladies” is meant for Ménage, just 
as Trissotin is no doubt intended for his rival Cotin. 
Ménage has the proud distinction of writing verses, 
deservedly unread, in four languages, — the Latin, the 

1 See the letter of July 16, 1672. 
® Boileau, in his Chapelain Décoiffé, 
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French, the Greek, and the Italian. His great learning 
secured him admission to the Della Cruscan Academy 
of Florence, but his sarcastic tongue prevented his 
election to the French Academy. It is possible that 
his talks may have proved a literary model more at- 
tractive to his pupil than his writings, for he was such 
a noted conversationalist that, in later years, his AZer- 
curtales, or Wednesday evening literary assemblies, 
were much frequented. 

Not content, however, with giving his pupil lessons 
in literature, he gave her also, in his own person, an 
object-lesson in love. But his success would hardly 
encourage other teachers to pursue the same method 
in similar circumstances, unless it be worth while to 
fall in love with such a woman merely to secure the 
regard which one naturally feels for a person who has 
had the good taste to prefer one’s self to every other. 
It was probably with Ménage that Madame de Sévigné 
first had occasion to employ that marvellous tact which 
transmuted all her fiery lovers into firm friends; for 
Madame de Sévigné was unwilling to offend by prudish 
severity the men of sense and spirit who paid their 
addresses to her. Words could not harm her. She 
let her lovers talk, and knew just when to check them 
with a smile and a witty sally, if they presumed too 
far, or to encourage them with a kind word and a 
winning look if they began to despair. Traces of this 
charming adroitness remain in her letters to Ménage. 
Nothing loath to be celebrated by one of the most 
famous wits of her time, she writes, “Always speak 
kindly of me; it does me signal honor.” But Ménage 
acted the dissatisfied lover, was defiant, sulky, capri- 
cious. At one time he breaks out into a violent attack 
in verse, of which I give, by permission, the rendering 
to be found in the translation of Boissier’s excellent 
monograph on Madame de Sévigné, to which I am 
greatly indebted : — 
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“At iength my wrath bursts forth: ’tis done; 

I will forget the ungrateful one 

Who ridicules my pain and tears ; 

Thou haughty, cold, and cruel dame; 

Yes, all my love forget, conceal, 

Thou tigress with the heart of steel ! 

And in the blackest deep of night 

Bury thy memory out of sight.” 
But Madame de Sévigné smooths the ruffled plumage 
of this wise bird of Minerva, and he abides with her; 
or if he pretends to be obstinate in staying away, she 
writes, — “Once more, I conjure you to come here; 
and since you are unwilling to-day, pray, do come to- 
morrow. If you avoid my door, perhaps you will lock 
yours against me, and I shall give you such hot chase 
that you will be obliged to acknowledge yourself a little 
in the wrong.” When at last, in high dudgeon, he is 
about to leave Paris, she closes her letter as follows 
““Good-by, my friend, of all my friends the best.” 
Words like these were too gracious to resist, and the 
truant returns. 

Her cousin Bussy-Rabutin, Marie de Rabutin-Chantal 
found more difficult to manage. Before her marriage, 
he refused an alliance with her; but when she was 
wedded, and again when she was widowed, he became 
her persistent, though unsuccessful, wooer. Repeatedly 
quarrelling with her, she just as repeatedly won him 
back to friendship. He was not only her cousin but 
the leading representative of her family, and shared 
with her the Rabutin wit and sprightliness, called by 
her Kabutinages, while he had all to himself the pride 
and capricious temper, which she styles Rabutinades. 
One quarrel will suffice for a sample of his haste and un- 
reasonableness. To equip him for a campaign, she had 
offered him a considerable sum of money, so consider- 
able, in fact, that her manager, the good abbé, made 
some demur about the security for repayment. This 
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delay, for which Bussy’s gentle cousin was in no way 
responsible, was mistaken by him for unwillingness to 
oblige him. He went away in a great rage to secure 
the money from more willing dames, and for some 
time after this broke off all friendly relations with his 
cousin. By his escapades, —in one of which he ab- 
ducted the rich young widow Madame de Miramion, in 
the effort to induce her to marry him,—and by his 
libellous Histotre Amoureuse des Gaules,}—in which 
he stooped to malicious insinuations touching even his 
virtuous cousin, —he brought disgrace upon the name 
of Rabutin. His book gave occasion to some anony- 
mous scribbler to publish a slanderous sequel which 
stung the king. This sequel, being attributed to 
Bussy, caused first his imprisonment in the Bastille and 
then his condemnation, when released, to remain in 
perpetual retirement upon his estates. But these mis- 
fortunes, from which others averted their eyes, at- 
tracted those of his fair cousin, the Marchioness de 
Sévigné, and induced her to renew her correspondence 
with him; for though she had been much wounded 
by the insinuations aforesaid in his “ Loves of French 
Ladies,” he had partly made amends for his malicious 
portrait of her by championing the cause of her honor 
in the unfortunate Fouquet affair, a brief account of 
which will shortly follow. 

At two o’clock in the morning of the 4th of August, 
1644, the pretty Marie de Chantal — for pretty she was 
by all accounts, if not regularly beautiful — changed 
her name to Sévigné. Her husband, Henri de Sévigné, 
was a dashing young marquis, rich, handsome, witty, 
well-dressed, tracing his line of noble ancestors back 
for three centuries to such names as Clisson, Du 
Guesclin, Montmorency. It appears to be agreed on 
all hands that this was a love-match, at least on the 
part of the fair and gentle Marie. But if she had been 

1 Story of the Loves of French Ladies. 
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one to take the alarm when once her heart was en- 
gaged, she might well have drawn back in dismay at 
the duel which postponed the wedding from early spring 
to late summer. The young marquis had insulted a 
fellow-Breton, and had been badly wounded in con- 
sequence by a sword-thrust from his opponent. 

The young couple led a gay and brilliant life between 
Paris and their castle of Les Rochers, in Brittany. The 
marquis spent freely his own money, and his wife’s too. 
The society of those days was very delightful to young 
and prosperous, people, and the Sévignés were fre- 
quenters of the Rambouillet mansion, where they met 
the most polished and agreeable of their contempora- 
ries, many of them even now well known in literature. 

But notwithstanding her brilliant existence, the young 
marchioness found in her closet the usual skeleton, 
which she, like so many others in all ages, vainly strove 
to keep to herself. Attractive as she was, with her 
fair hair and laughing eyes of differing hue, with her 
clear, fresh complexion suffused by a tint, as Bussy 
puts it, “ beheld only in a sunrise, or in the finest roses 
of spring,” with her charming expression, blending 
kindliness with intelligence, and above all, with the 
greater beauties, but half concealed, of her true heart 
and her bright well-furnished mind, — with all this 
wealth of charms, “richer than Plutus’s minc,” at his 
entire disposal, the coarse and unappreciative marquis 
preferred to go elsewhere for enjoyment, to seek more 
congenial society. She might charm others, he said, 
but she could never charm him. He neglected her, 
was unfaithful to her. “He loved everywhere,” said 
Bussy, “but never anything so lovable as his own wife.” 
After a few short years, having wounded her by his 
unfaithfulness, and nearly ruined her by his extrava- 
gance, he was killed at the age of twenty-seven in a duel 
fought about a certain Madame de Gondran, and left 
his widow on hertwenty-fifth birthday with two young 
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children, —a five-year-old girl, Frangoise-Marguerite, 
and a three-year-old boy, Charles. None lamented 
this disagreeable marquis so sincerely as the true- 
hearted wife whom he had so cruelly wronged. He 
could not help esteeming her, though he did not love 
her; while she could not help loving him, though she 
did not esteem him. After a sad journey to the funeral 
at Paris, from Brittany where he had left her, she is 
said to have taken back Madame de Gondran’s dis- 
graceful love-letters, and to have begged in exchange 
her husband’s picture and a lock of his hair. For 
some years afterward she lived with her children in 
retirement, saving money to pay her husband’s debts. 
She never remarried, though she had brilliant offers, 
and years later fainted quite away at the unexpected 
apparition, on the threshold of the room where she 
was, of the Chevalier d’Albret, her husband’s slayer. 

Bussy, after neglecting an offered alliance with her 
as a maid, because he observed in her, to use his words, 
“certain madcap ways,” and after calling her “the 
prettiest girl in the world to be the wife of another,” 
had tested her fidelity as a wife by tempting her to 
reprisals against her husband, which she indignantly 
refused. Now that she was a widow, he was the first 
to speak to her of love, but as he himself admits, with 
no better success than before. But though Bussy was 
the first to speak to her of love, he was by no means 
the last; for the Count du Lude, the Marquis de 
Tonquedec, the Duke de Rohan, the Prince de Conti, 
the brilliant Chancellor Fouquet, the great General 
Turenne, all tried and failed to gain her love, though 
she did not fail to retain their friendship, nor to cherish 
the warmest interest in their fortunes. 

Her friendly letters to Fouquet, touching the inter- 
ests of her cousin La Trousse, caused some scandal, 
when, at the time of the great minister’s downfall, his 
papers were seized by the State, for he had put them 
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among his love-letters. The brilliant superintendent of 
finance, it appears, had been a lion among the ladies, 
and had had many intrigues with the beauties of the 
court. But two of Madame de Sévigné’s rejected 
suitors, Ménage and Bussy (especially the latter, who 
was eager to atone for his former offence), were zealous 
to keep her reputation free from any stain. They con- 
tradicted the report, and challenged an investigation. 
The result was a denial by the only ones who saw these 
letters — namely the king and Le Tellier — of any reports 
derogatory to Madame de Sévigné’s character. They 
said, indeed, that her letters were those of a very intel- 
ligent friend, and that they had amused the king much 
more than the insipid softness of the others. 

That Madame de Sévigné had not, like so many 
ladies of that day, grown callous and indifferent to 
attacks upon her reputation, was proved by her letters 
to her friends at the time. She wrote to M. de Pom- 
ponne, who had been temporarily dismissed from court 
on account of his friendship for Fouquet, — 


“Would you ever have thought that my poor letters, full 
of M. de La Trousse’s marriage, and of all his family interests, 
could have been put away so mysteriously? I assure you 
that, whatever credit I may receive, from those who will do 
me justice, for never having had with him any other com- 
merce except this, I am nevertheless very much concerned at 
being obliged to try, perhaps in vain, to justify myself toa 
thousand persons who will never comprehend this simple 
truth. You, I think, will easily understand the pain this 
causes to a heart like mine. I implore you to tell what you 
know to be the facts; I cannot have too many friends at 
this juncture.” 


But though the busy tongue of slander caused pain 
to this noble woman, it is probable that she suffered 
more from the misfortunes that henceforth overwhelmed 
her friend Fouquet, for whom she cherished, first, a 
sincere admiration, and secondly, a sincere pity, — both 

2 
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akin to affection. In her letters to Pomponne their 
common friend, in his quasi-exile, we can follow the 
sad story of the plots of Fouquet’s vindictive enemies, 
of his disgrace, of his trial, of his witty replies to 
charges, of his prejudiced judges, of the king’s be- 
lief that he was a dangerous man, of how she went 
masked (as was then customary) with a party of ladies 
to catch a glimpse of the unfortunate man as he re- 
turned to his prison at the arsenal. She writes of this 
last occasion : — 


“I saw him coming, while he was yet a great way off. 
M. d’Artagnan was beside him ; fifty musketeers followed at 
thirty or forty paces. He appeared quite lost in thought. 
As for me, when I perceived him my knees shook under me, 
and my heart beat so hard that I could scarcely stand. As 
he drew near to enter his dungeon, M. d’Artagnan gave him 
a little push and called his attention to the fact that we were 
there. He then bowed, and his features relaxed in that de- 
lightful smile you know so well. I do not think he could 
have recognized me; but I own that I was strangely affected 
when I saw him enter that narrow door. If you knew how 
unhappy one is who has a heart like mine, I am sure you 
would pity me; but from what I know of you, I think that 
you yourself suffer as much as I.” 


At least one true heart, which knew no change, did 
not forget Fouquet during his imprisonment of a score 
of years in the grim fortress of Pignerol. From time 
to time, he is mentioned in Madame de Sévigné’s 
fetters; his fortitude is dwelt on; any little privileges 
granted him are recorded with joy; and finally in 
letters to her daughter, dated in April, 1680, she tells 
sadly of his release, —by death, — and of her con- ° 
cern about the disposition to be made of his “poor 
body.” 

Of the remainder of Madame de Sévigné’s life, after 
the Fouquet trial, a pretty good idea can be gained 
from the letters in this selection. The daughter was 
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the first-born of her two children, and upon her Ma- 
dame de Sévigné lavished nearly the whole wealth of 
her affections and possessions, leaving but an inferior 
share for her less exacting, more unpretending, and 
more easy-going son. The daughter was so distin- 
guished for the beauty and grace of her person that 
poets addressed their verses to her, and she was in her 
youth one of the most famous dancers of the court. So 
noted was she for the keenness of her intellect, the 
thoroughness of her education, and the profundity of 
her Cartesianism, that Corbinelli accepted her d@cta in 
her maturity as good authority on philosophical ques- 
tions, and her mother compares her to Pascal, and calls 
Descartes her father. 

This daughter, after considering many offers of mar- 
riage, at last accepted that of Francois Adhémar, Count 
de Grignan, whose ancestral home was a great feudal 
castle upon a huge rock in Provence. After this mar- 
riage he became, and remained for forty years, practi- 
cally supreme governor of that country, since the young 
Duke de Vendome, his nominal superior, never-assumed 
control. M. de Grignan, though of noble family and 
agreeable temper, had never been handsome, was no 
longer young, and had already been twice a widower. 
Though apparently wealthy, his means were really 
insufficient to maintain the extravagant life he chose to 
lead as the popular and hospitable governor of a great 
province. When he married Mademoiselle de Sévigné 
early in 1669, one hundred and eighty thousand, out of 
her dowry of three hundred thousand francs, went at 
once to pay his debts. 

It appears that at the time of this marriage, and for 
some years after, the fond mother had hopes that her 
son-in-law would be given a post at court. She could 
not quite make up her mind to let her daughter depart 
to a distant province, and actually retained her at 
Paris until after the birth of her first child, a daughter 
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called Marie-Blanche. In fact, out of the twenty-seven 
years between the marriage and Madame de Sévigné’s 
death, Madame de Grignan and her mother were to- 
gether seventeen. It is to the ten years of absence, 
so cruel to Madame de Sévigné but so agreeabie to 
us, that we owe the great bulk of her most delightful 
correspondence. 

Early in 1671, Madame de Grignan joined her hus- 
band in Provence, leaving her mother at Paris with 
the little Marie-Blanche; “and from this time forth,” 
as M. Boissier well says, “‘ Madame de Sévigné’s whole 
life consisted in awaiting her daughter’s return, or in 
going to visit her, in thinking of her, and in writing to 
her.” It will only be necessary, then, to add a brief 
outline to aid in comprehending the letters, which will 
themselves tell nearly the whole story. 

The summer and autumn of 1671, Madame de’ Sé- 
vigné passed at her country-seat in Brittany; and her 
letters describe — besides her usually quiet country-life 
—the meeting of the Estates of Brittany at Vitré. She 
returned to Paris about Christmas time, and then began 
writing to her daughter all the news of the court. The 
sickness and death of her aunt, Henriette de Coulanges, 
detained her at Paris until the latter half of 1672, when 
she gratified one great wish of her heart by paying her 
daughter a visit in Grignan Castle, where the mother 
remained for nearly a year, returning to Paris in No- 
vember, 1673. The chief event of 1674, to Madame de 
Sévigné, was a visit from Madame de Grignan at Paris, 
continuing until the end of May, 1675. In August of 
this latter year, the letters are full of the death of the 
great general, Turenne, who, as we have seen, was one 
of Madame de Sévigné’s admirers. In September, she 
set out by way of Orleans and the Loire for her castle 
of Les Rochers, which she reached in safety, notwith- 
standing the rebellion in Brittany ; the friendship of the 
Duke de Chaulnes, the governor of that province, pro- 
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tected her both from the riotous peasants and from the 
exactions which were imposed by the government as a 
penalty for the disturbances. In 1676, Madame de 
Sévigné had her first serious illness. It was an attack 
of rheumatism, from which she did not recover until 
she had drenched herself thoroughly with the hot 
waters of Vichy. Of this seventeenth century water- 
ing-place she gives a very vivid and striking descrip- 
tion. In 1677,.she moved into the famous Carnavalet 
House, — still in existence, and inseparably connected 
with her memory, —in order to have more room for 
her daughter and family when visiting Paris. They 
came within a few months after the move, and re- 
mained at Paris about two years. In 1679, Madame de 
Sévigné lost one of her most distinguished and most 
intimate friends, the eminent Frondist and maxim-writer 
La Rochefoucauld. The year 1680 found her again in 
Brittany, whence she returned in October to Paris to 
meet her daughter, who remained there, except for brief 
absences, until 1688. 

In 1684, Madame de Sévigné’s son, the Baron 
Charles de Sévigné, married Jeanne-Marguerite de 
Mauron, a young Breton lady. During his bachelor 
existence, the young baron had done his best to imi- 
tate the dissipation and extravagance of the fashionable 
roués of his day. He had followed his father into the 
nets of the notorious Ninon de Lenclos, and had been 
a rival of the poet Racine in seeking favors from the 
actress La Champmélé. But it would appear that he 
was only trying to keep pace with the fashion, and that 
his nature did not adapt or incline him to fast living; 
for after his marriage, he and his delicate wife settled 
down upon the Breton estate of Les Rochers, and be- 
came such recluses, and so religious, that their home 
was at first somewhat monotonous even for Madame de 
Sévigné, with all her love of country life, though she 
afterward became fond of her daughter-in-law. M. de 
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Sévigné and wife were childless, and ended their lives 
in a religious community at Paris. 

In 1684-1685, Madame de Sévigné spent about a 
year in Brittany upon a visit to her son, which was, it 
. would appear, partly a visit of economy. In 1687 oc- 
curred the death of the Abbé de Coulanges, the dear 
good man, her guardian angel. The year 1688 is dis- 
tinguished by the young Marquis de Grignan’s famous 
first campaign, ever memorable to readers of the letters. 
Nearly all of the two years 1689-1690 were spent by 
Madame de Sévigné with her son at Les Rochers; 
but in September of the latter year she made a journey 
across France to visit her daughter in Provence, and 
remained there until the close of 1691, when they both 
returned to Paris to remain until 1694. In this year 
they were again separated for a few months, but 
Madame de Sévigné soon followed her daughter back 
to Provence, where they were reunited, never to part 
more until sickness and death came. During these 
last years the chief events recorded in the letters are 
two marriages: one, of the young Marquis de Grignan, 
—who made a rich if not a noble match, “since it is 
sometimes necessary to manure the best lands,” as his 
mother put it; the other, of his sister, the charming 
Pauline, who, in default of a dowry, having barely es- 
caped a cloister, chiefly through the entreaties of her 
loving grandmother, now made a marriage of affection, 
and became Madame de Simiaue, the founder of the only 
fertile branch of the Sévigné and Grignan families. 

In 1695-1696, Madame de Grignan had a long and 
severe illness, through which she was tenderly nursed 
to convalescence by her mother and her daughter; but 
before health could be fully re-established the daughter 
married and the mother died. Small-pox was frequent 
and fatal in those days before physicians had learned 
to prevent or combat the disease; and it was beneath 
this dread scourge that the body of Madame de Sévigné 
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lay prostrate. The skilful hand, never wont to be too 
feeble or too busy to pen wondrous words of cheer and 
endearment, fell inert; the true and gentle heart 
ceased to beat; the breath, composed of loving words 
and sighs, ceased to come and go; the vivid imagina- 
tion ceased its anxious flights from Paris and Brittany 
to Provence; the sparkles of wit and fancy ceased to 
flash from those bright, observant eyes, which were 
now closed forever. Madame de Grignan, who had 
been unable to wreathe her daughter in orange- 
blossoms, was still too weak to tend her mother in her 
last illness, or to garland her poor pitted corpse, once 
so fair, with zzmortelles. 

Though every mother loves her daughter, the only 
one who has made that love immortal lies buried in 
the collegiate church at Grignan. Here on the left of 
the entrance to the choir is situated a tomb of 
white marble, on which may be read the following 
inscription, — 


HERE LIES 
MARIE DE RABUTIN-CHANTAL 
MARCHIONESS DE SEVIGNE 


DECEASED APRIL 18, 1696. 


November, 1890. 


i 
ve 


at Segarra 


THE: BEST LETTERS 


OF 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


I. 
TO THE CGUNT DE BUSSY. 


Paris, May 20, 1667. 

I RECEIVED a letter from you, my dear cousin, 
when I was in Brittany, in which you talked of 
our ancestors the Rabutins, and of the beauty of 
Bourbilly. But as I had heard from Paris that you 
were expected there, and as I had hoped myself to 
arrive much sooner, I deferred writing to you; and 
now I find you are not coming at all. You know 
that nothing is now talked of but war. The whole 
court is in camp, and the whole camp is at court ; 
and Paris being a desert, I prefer the desert of 
Livry forest, where I shali pass the summer, — 


En attendant que nos guerriers 
Reviennent couverts de lauriers.} 


There are two lifes for you, but I do not know 
whether I have heard them before, or have just 


1 Waiting till our soldiers gay 
March home, decked with sprigs of bay. 
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made them. As it is a matter of no great impor- 
tance, I shall resume the thread of my prose. My 
heart has been very favorably inclined toward you 
since I have seen so many people eager to begin, 
or rather to revive, a business in which you acquired 
so much honor during the time you were able to 
engage init. It is a sad thing for a man of cour- 
age to be confined at home’ when there are such 
great doings in Flanders. As you feel, no doubt, all 
that a man of spirit and valor can feel, it is impru- 
dent in me to revive so painful a subject. I hope you 
will forgive me in consideration of the great interest 
I take in your affairs. 

It is said you have written to the king. Send 
me a copy of your letter, and give me a little in- 
formation respecting your mode of life, what sort 
of things amuse you, and whether the alterations 
you are making in your house do not contribute 
a good deal toward it. I have spent the winter 
in Brittany, where I have planted a great number 
of trees and a labyrinth that will require Ariadne’s 
clew to find the way out of it. I have also pur- 
chased some land, to which I have said as usual, 
“Presto! become a park.” And so I have 
extended my walks at a trifling expense. My 
daughter sends you a thousand remembrances. 
I beg mine to all your family. 


1 Bussy had, in 1665, been sent to the Bastille for his 
libellous Wistoire Amoureuse des Gaules, or “ Loves of French 
Ladies,” and for a spurious sequel which stung the king, 
and had only been liberated, after more than a year, on the 
condition that he would retire to his estates, where he re- 
mained in exile for seventeen years. 
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I. 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Paris, July 26, 1668.1 

I secin by thanking you, my dear cousin, for 
your letters to the king. They would afford me 
pleasure even if they were written by a stranger ; 
they have awakened in me sentiments of pity, and 
I should think they must produce the same effect 
on our sovereign. It is true, he does not bear the 
name of Rabutin, as I do. 

The prettiest girl in France? sends her compli- 
ments to you. This title is due to her; I am, 
however, weary of doing the honors of it. She 
is more worthy than ever of your esteem and 
friendship. 

You do not know, I believe, that my son is gone 
to Crete with M. de Roannes, and the Count de 
Saint-Paul. He consulted M. de Turenne, Cardinal 
de Retz, and M. de La Rochefoucauld upon this: 
most important personages! and they all approved 
it so highly that it was fixed upon and rumored 
abroad before I knew anything of the matter. In 
short, he is gone. I have wept bitterly, for it is a 
source of great grief to me. I shall not have 
a moment’s rest during his voyage. I see all its 
dangers, and terrify myself to death: but alas! I am 


1 This letter is incomplete in this translation, as it is in 
the commonly received text, and the last paragraph belongs 
properly to a letter written Aug. 18, 1668. 

2 Mile. de Sévigné. 
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wholly out of the question; for in things of this 
nature, mothers have no voice. Adieu. 


Ill. 


TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Paris, Sept. 4, 1668. 

Rise, Count, — I will not kill you while prostrate at 
my feet, — or else take your sword to resume our 
combat. But it is better that I should give you life, 
and that we should live in peace. I exact but one 
condition, that you own the thing as it has hap- 
pened. This is a very generous proceeding on my 
part: you can no longer call me a little brute. . . . 

M. de Montausier has just been appointed gov- 
ernor to the dauphin. 


Je t’ai comblé de biens, je t’en veux accabler.? 


Adieu, Count. Now I have conquered you, I 
shall everywhere proclaim that you are the bravest 
man in France; and whenever extraordinary duels 
are mentioned, I shall relate ours. My daughter 


1 Bussy was of a touchy, as well as of a satirical disposi- 
tion, and had frequent quarrels even with his fair and gentle 
cousin. The principal one was about a loan, which he 
thought Mme. de Sévigné had refused him, whereas, she 
had granted it. The only delay was due to her good uncle 
and manager, the Abbé de Coulanges, who insisted upon 
security for repayment. In revenge for this fancied slight 
Bussy wrote a malicious portrait of his cousin in his “ Loves 
of French Ladies.” 


2 ‘Though you ’re loaded with favors, I ’lladd to the burden. 
Compare Corneille’s “ Cinna,” act v., sc. iii. 
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sends her compliments. The idea you express of 
her good fortune in the late affair is some consola- 
tion to us. 


iY: 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Paris, Dec. 4, 1668. 

HAVE you not received the letter, sir, in which I 
gave you life, disdaining to kill you at my feet? I 
expected an answer to this noble action, but you 
have thought it unworthy your notice; you have 
contented yourself with rising from the ground and 
taking your sword, as I commanded you. I hope 
you will never again employ it against me. 

I must tell you a piece of news that will, I am 
sure, give you pleasure. It is that the prettiest girl 
in France is going to be married, not to the hand- 
somest youth but to one of the worthiest men in the 
kingdom, — to M. de Grignan, whom you have long 
known. All his wives died to give place to your 
cousin, and through extraordinary kindness, even 
his father and mother died too; so that knowing 
him to be richer than ever, and finding him besides, 
by birth, situation, and good qualities, everything 
we could wish, we do not haggle with him, as is 
customary, but confide in the two families that have 
gone before us. He seems very well pleased with 
the alliance ; and as soon as we have heard from his 
uncle the Archbishop of Arles, his other uncle, the 
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Bishop of Uséz, being on the spot, the business will 
be finished, probably before the end of the year. 
As I am a lover of decorum, I could not fail asking 
your advice and approbation. The public seems 
pleased ; this is a great deal, for we are such fools as 
to be almost always governed by its opinion. .. . 


v3 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Paris, Jaz. 7, 1669. 

Ir is as true that I did not receive your answer to 
the letter in which I gave you life, as that I was in 
pain, lest with the best intention possible to pardon 
you, I had unintentionally killed you, being little ac- 
customed to wield asword. ‘This was the only good 
reason I could assign to myself for your silence. In 
the mean time you had written, though your letter 
had never reached me. Allow me still to regret the 
circumstance. You always write pleasantly ; and if I 
had wished to lose any portion of your correspon- 
dence, it would not have been that letter. . . . 

Iam glad you approve of the marriage with M. de 
Grignan ; he is a very good man and very gentle- 
manly, has wealth, rank, holds a high office, and is 
much esteemed and respected by the world. What 
more is necessary? I think we are fortunate, and as 
you are of the same opinion, sign the deed I send 
you; and be assured, my dear cousin, that if it de- 
pended on me, you should be first at the wedding. 
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How admirably well you would act your part! 
Since you left us I have heard no wit equal to yours, 
and I have said to myself a thousand times, “Good 
heavens, what a difference ! ” 


VI. 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Paris, /wly 6, 1670. 

I HASTEN to write to you in order to efface from 
your mind as speedily as possible the vexation which 
my last letter occasioned you. I had no sooner 
written it than I repented having done so. M. de 
Corbinelli would have prevented my sending it ; but 
I was not willing it should be lost, naughty as it 
was, and I thought I should not lose you by it as 
you did not lose me when your offence was still 
greater. We cannot destroy kindred; our chains 
stretch a little sometimes but they never break. I 
know this by experience and was therefore willing 
to risk my packet. It is true, I was in an ill-humor 
at finding among my papers those letters of which 
Ispoke. My spirit was high, and I could not make 
it bend. I dipped my pen in gall and it composed 
a foolish, bitter letter, for which I beg a thousand 
pardons. I said so to our good man (Corbinelli) ; 
if you had entered my room an hour afterward, 
I should have joined with you in laughing at my 
folly. Now then, we are friends; you would be 
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fortunate if we were quits, but on this score how 
much more do I owe you than I shall ever re- 
pay! You have your fling at me by saying that 
I have enemies, and that you hear that my conduct 
is loose. You pretend this has been written you ; 
I wager it is false. Alas! Cousin, I have no ene- 
mies, my life is quite commonplace; my con- 
duct is not loose (dégingandée), if that is what you 
call it. That charge is not forme. I have a good 
reputation, my friends love me, others ignore my 
existence ; being no longer either young or pretty, 
I am not envied. I am, so to speak, a grandam, 
and in that condition one is hardly subject to scan- 
dal ; having advanced so far without being defamed, 
one can boast of having finished one’s career. 

M. de Corbinelli will tell you how I am ; notwith- 
standing my gray hairs? he will revive perhaps your 
old partiality forme. He loves me truly, and I swear 
I love nobody more than I love him. His mind, his 
heart, his sentiments, please me in the highest de- 
gree. This blessing I owe to you;:but for you I 
should not have been acquainted with him. You 
will soon see him; you will have pleasure in con- 
versing with him. He will inform you of the death 
of Madame,” and of our astonishment on learning 
that she sickened and died within a week, and that 


1 Mme. de Sévigné was then forty-four years of age. 

* Henrietta, daughter of Charles I., king of England, and 
granddaughter of Henry IV. of France. She was very popu- 
lar among the French. As she died suddenly in the prime 
of life, many attributed her death to poison; but Voltaire 
denied this report. 


kt Moe 
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with her have died all the gayety, charms, and pleas- 
ures of the court. I fancy you will be as much sur- 
prised as anybody. Adieu, Count 3 no animosity ; 
let us torment each other no more. I have been 
a little to blame, — but who in this world is perfect ? 
i am glad I have appeased you on my daughter’s 
account. Ask M. Corbinelli how handsome she is. 
Show him my letter, and he will see that if I inflict 
wounds, I heal them. 


VAT. 
TO M. DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Friday, Nov. 28, 1670. 

Ler us hear no more, I beseech you, of this wife 
of yours ; we love her beyond all bounds of reason. 
She is very well, and I now write to you wholly on 
my Own account. I want to talk to you about M. 
de Marseilles! to beg you, by all the confidence you 
have in me, to follow my advice in your conduct 
respecting him. I know the ways of the provin- 
ces, and the pleasure people take in fomenting 
divisions, insomuch that if we are not continually 
upon our guard against the discourse of these gentry, 
we are insensibly led away by their sentiments, which 
are often very false and unjust. I can assure you 
that time, or other reasons, have made a great alter- 


1 M. de Janson, then Bishop of Marseilles, the metropolis 
of M. de Grignan’s province. 


3 
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ation in M. de Marseilles’s temper. For some days 
he has been extremely mild; and provided you do 
not treat him as an enemy, you will not find him 
one. Let us take him at his word, till we discover 
that he does something to contradict it. Nothing is 
so capable of overturning a good intention as to 
show a distrust of it; to be suspected for an enemy, 
is often sufficient to make a person become one, 
—everything is then at an end, and there are no 
longer any measures to keep. Whereas, confidence 
prompts to good actions ; we are agreeably affected 
with the good opinion of others, and cannot readily 
bring ourselves to forfeit it. In God’s name, open 
your heart, and you will perhaps be surprised by a 
behavior that you at present little expect. I never 
can think this man conceals any rancor in his heart 
under so many professions of friendship as he has 
made us, and of which we had better be the dupes 
than entertain false or injurious suspicions. Follow 
my advice; it is not mine only. Several very able 
heads recommend this conduct to you, and give you 
assurances that you will not be deceived. Your 
family is persuaded of it. We see better into these 
things than you; so many persons who love you, 
and have just pretensions to good sense and discern- 
ment, can scarcely be mistaken. . . . 
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VETTE. 
TO M. DE COULANGES,: 


Paris, Monday, Dec. 1 5, 1670. 

I am going to tell you a thing the most astonish- 
ing, the most surprising, the most marvellous, the 
most miraculous, the most magnificent, the most 
confounding, the most unheard of, the most singu- 
lar, the most extraordinary, the most incredible, the 
most unforeseen, the greatest, the least, the rarest, 
the most common, the most public, the most private 
till to-day, the most brilliant, the most enviable, — in 
short, a thing of which there is but one example? in 
past ages, and that not an exact one neither 3 a thing 
that we cannot believe at Paris, how then will it 
gain credit at Lyons? a thing which makes every- 
body cry, “Lord have mercy upon us!” a thing 
which causes the greatest joy to Madame de Rohan 
and Madame de Hauterive ;3 a thing, in fine, which 
is to happen on Sunday next, when those who are 
present will doubt the evidence of their senses; a 
thing which, though it is to be done on Sunday, yet 
perhaps will be unfinished on Monday. I cannot 
bring myself to tell it you: guess what it is. I give 
you three times to do it in. What, not a word to 


1 Philippe Emanuel de Coulanges, Master of the Requests, 
Mme. de Sévigné’s lively cousin. 

2 Probably the sister of Henry VIII. of England, Mary, 
who, three months after the death of her husband, Louis 
XII. of France, became the wife of the Duke of Suffolk. 

® Because these ladies married beneath their rank. 
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throw at a dog? Well then, I find I must tell you. 
M. de Lauzun is to be married next Sunday at the 
Louvre to, — pray guess to whom! I give you 
four times to do it in, I give you six, I give you 
ahundred. Says Madame de Coulanges, “ It is really 
very hard to guess ; perhaps it is Madame de La Val- 
litre.’ Indeed, Madame, it is not. “It is Madem- 
oiselle de Retz, then.” No, nor she either; you 
are extremely provincial. ‘Lord bless me,” say you, 
“what stupid wretches we are! it is Mademoiselle 
de Colbert all the while.” Nay, now you are still 
farther from the mark. ‘Why then, it must certainly 
be Mademoiselle de Créqui.”” You have it not yet. 
Well, I find I must tell you at last. He is to be 
married next Sunday, at the Louvre, with the king’s 
leave, to Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle de — Mad- 
emoiselle — guess, pray guess her name ; he is to be 
married to Mademoiselle, the great Mademoiselle ; 
Mademoiselle, daughter to the late Monsieur ; ? Mad- 
emoiselle, granddaughter of Henry IV ; Mademoiselle 
d’Eu, Mademoiselle de Dombes, Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, Mademoiselle d’ Orleans, mademoi- 
selle, the king’s cousin-german, mademoiselle, des- 
tined to the throne, mademoiselle, the only match 
in France that was worthy of Monsieur. What 
glorious matter for talk! If you should burst forth 
like a bedlamite, say we have told you a lie, that 
it is false, that we are making a jest of you, and 


1 Gaston of France, Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis 
XIII. 


2 Philippe, Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV., and a 
rejected suitor of Mademoiselle. 
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that a pretty jest it is without wit or invention, — in 
short, if you abuse us we shall think you quite in 
the right, for we have done just the same things 
ourselves. Farewell; you will find by the letters 
you receive this post whether we tell you truth or 
not. 


Lx 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Paris, Dec. 19, 1670. 

M. DE Promprmres is here, to whom I have spoken 
of you with pleasure and pain. I do not tell you 
how much I am grieved at the change in your for- 
tune, it would be like fishing for acknowledgments. 
I am in despair when I see people happy. This 
is not a very noble feeling; but how when our 
friends are unhappy can one support thunderstrokes 
of bliss in others? I thank you for your congratu- 
lations on the safe delivery of my daughter ; they are 
too much for a third Grignan girl. But what say 
you to the office of quartermaster-general just given 
to our cousin Thianges ? 


Rodrigue, qui l’efit cru?1 
Chiméene, qui l’efit dit ? — 


1This line is from Corneille’s “ The Cidi25 factiitse: 
iv. The two unhappy lovers cry out almost in the same 
breath, Chiméne exclaiming, “ Rodrigue, who would have 
thought it?” and Rodrigue saying, “ Chiméne, who would 
have said it?” 
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I stop short: I should go too far if I did not 
restrain myself; I will say once again, however, that 
I am in despair when I see people undeservedly 
happy, and you in your sad plight. I find my in- 
terests so entangled with yours, and self-love so 
blended with affection, that it is impossible to sepa- 
rate them. The letter you have done me the honor to 
write by way of dedication to our genealogy, is very 
flattering and very obliging. I must be perfec, — 
that is, wholly free from vanity, — to be insensible to 
such well-seasoned praise. It is so delicate and so 
happily turned that, without great care, it would be 
impossible not to give way to the delicious feelings 
it excites, and to believe, however exaggerated, that 
it is not in some degree just. You ought always, 
my dear cousin, to have been thus blind ; for I have 
constantly loved you, and have never deserved your 
hatred. Let us say no more on the subject; you 
have made amends for the past, and in so handsome 
and natural a way that I am now very willing to hold 
myself your debtor. Adieu, Count. It is a great 
pity fate should have separated us; we are calcu- 
lated to inhabit the same city. It seems to me as if 
we understood each other at half a word. I do not 
enjoy myself without you, and if I ever laugh it is 
only a forced laugh. M. de Plombitres appears to 
me very much interested for you. I wish, as Mar- 
shal de Gramont says, that I could put what is in 
his head into the head of another person* whom I 
could name. 


1 Mme. de Sévigné means the king. 
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x. 


TO M. DE COULANGES. 


Paris, Friday, Dec. 19, 1670. 

Wuat is called falling from the clouds, happened 
last night at the Tuileries; but I must go farther 
back. You have already shared in the joy, the 
transport, the ecstasies, of the princess and_ her 
happy lover. It was just as I told you; the affair 
was made public on Monday. Tuesday was passed 
in talking, astonishment, and compliments. Wednes- 
day Mademoiselle made a deed of gift to M. de 
Lauzun, investing him with certain titles, names, and 
dignities necessary to be inserted in the marriage- 
contract, which was drawn up that day. She gave 
him then, till she could give him something better, 
four duchies: the first was the county of Eu, 
which entitles him to rank as first peer of F rance ; 
the duchy of Montpensier, which title he bore 
all that day; the duchy of Saint Fargeau, and 
the duchy of Chatellerault, —the whole valued at 
twenty-two millions of livres. The contract was 
then drawn up, and he took the name of Montpen- 
sier. Thursday morning, which was yesterday, Mad- 
emoiselle was in expectation of the king’s signing 
the contract as he had said he would do; but about 
seven o’clock in the evening the queen, Monsieur, 
and several old dotards that were about him had so 
persuaded his Majesty that his reputation would 
suffer in this affair, that, sending for Mademoiselle 
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and M. de Lauzun, he announced to them before 
the prince,! that he forbade them to think any further 
of this marriage. M. de Lauzun received the pro- 
hibition with all the respect, submission, firmness, 
and, at the same time, despair that could be ex- 
pected in so great a reverse of fortune. As for 
Mademoiselle, she gave a loose to her feelings and 
burst into tears, cries, lamentations, and the most 
violent expressions of grief; she keeps her bed all 
day long and takes nothing within her lips but a 
little broth. What a fine dream is here! what a 
glorious subject for a tragedy or romance, but es- 
pecially for talking and reasoning eternally! This 
is what we do day and night, morning and evening, 
without end and without intermission ; we hope you 
will do likewise, EZ fra tanto vi bacio le mani 
(“and with this I kiss your hand ”’). 


1The great Condé, whose sickly wife Mademoiselle had 
hoped to succeed. The following anecdote from the contem- 
porary pen of La Fare is too pertinent to be omitted here, 
though it is not found in the printed copies of his Memoirs : 
“Even the queen, who never took sides, strongly dissuaded 
the king ; the king’s brother was still more vehement ; and the 
prince respectfully informed the king that he would go tothe 
wedding of the young Lauzun, and that as he came away 
he would shoot the man through the head with a pistol.” 
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XI. 
TO M. DE COULANGES. 


Paris, Wednesday, Dec. 24, 1670. 

You are now perfectly acquainted with the ro- 
mantic story of Mademoiselle and of M. de Lauzun. 
It is a story well-adapted for a tragedy, and in all 
the rules of the theatre; we laid out the acts and 
scenes the other day. We took four days instead of 
four and twenty hours, and the piece was complete. 
Never was such a change seen in so short a time; 
never was there known so general an emotion. You 
certainly never received so extraordinary a piece of 
intelligence before. M.de Lauzun behaved admir- 
ably ; he supported his misfortune with such courage 
and intrepidity, and at the same time showed so 
deep a sorrow, mixed with such profound respect, 
that he has gained the admiration of everybody. 
His loss is doubtless great, but then the king’s favor 
which he has by this means preserved is likewise 
great, so that upon the whole his condition does 
not seem so very deplorable. Mademoiselle too 
has behaved extremely well on her side. She has 
wept much and bitterly ; but yesterday, for the first 
time, she returned to pay her duty at the Louvre, 
after having received the visits of every one there. 
So the affair is all over. Adieu. 
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XIl. 
TO M. DE COULANGES. 


Paris, Wednesday, Dec. 31, 1670. 

I HAVE received your answers to my letters. I 
can easily conceive the astonishment you were in 
at what passed between the 15th and 2oth of this 
month ; the subject called for it all. I admire like- 
wise your penetration and judgment in imagining 
so great a machine could never support itself from 
Monday to Sunday. Modesty prevents my jaunch- 
ing out in your praise on this head, because I said 
and thought exactly as you did. I told my daughter 
on Monday, “This will never go on as it should do 
till Sunday ; I will wager, notwithstanding this wed- 
ding seems to be sure, that it will-never come to a 
conclusion.”’ In effect, the sky was overcast on 
Thursday morning, and about ten o’clock, as I told 
you, the cloud burst. That very day I went about 
nine in the morning to pay my respects to Madem- 
oiselle, having been informed that she was to go 
out of town to be married, and that the Coadjutor 
of Rheims? was to perform the ceremony. ‘These 
were the resolves on Wednesday night, but matters 
had been determined otherwise at the Louvre ever 
since Tuesday. Mademoiselle was writing; she 
had me shown in, finished her letter, and then, 
as she was in bed, made me place myself on my 
knees at her bedside ; she told me to whom she was 


! Charles Maurice Le Tellier. 
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writing, and upon what subject, and also of the fine 
presents she had made the night before, and the 
titles she had conferred ; and as there was no match 
in any of the courts of Europe for her, she was re- 
solved, she said, to provide for herself. She re- 
lated to me, word for word, a conversation she had 
had with the king, and appeared overcome with joy 
to think how happy she should make a man of 
merit. She mentioned with a great deal of ten- 
derness, the worth and gratitude of M. de Lauzun. 
To all which I made her this answer, “Upon my 
word, Mademoiselle, you seem quite happy ! but why 
was not this affair finished at once last Monday ? 
Do you not perceive that the delay will give time 
and opportunity to the whole kingdom to talk, and 
that it is absolutely tempting God and the king, to 
protract an affair of so extraordinary a nature as 
this is to so distant a period?”’ She allowed me 
to be in the right, but was so sure of success that 
what I said made little or no impression on her at 
the time. She repeated the many amiable qualities 
of M. de Lauzun, and the noble house he was de- 
scended from. To which I replied in these lines 
of Sévére in “ Polyeucte,’? — 


Je ne la puis du moins blamer d’un mauvais choix, 
Polyeucte a du nom, et sort du sang des rois. 1 


Upon which she embraced me tenderly. Our con- 
versation lasted above an hour. It is impossible to 


1 Blame on her choice at least, I may not fling: 
Polyeucte can match, in name and blood, a king, 
See Corneille’s “ Polyeucte,” act ii., sc. i. 
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repeat all that passed between us, but I may with- 
out vanity say that my company was agreeable to 
her, for her heart was so full that she was glad of 
any one to unburden it to. At ten o’clock she 
gave herself to the rest of France, who crowded to 
pay their compliments to her. She waited all the 
morning for news from court, but none came. All 
the afternoon she amused herself with putting M. de 
Montpensier’s apartment in order. You know what 
happened at night. The next morning, which was 
Friday, I waited upon her, and found her in bed. 
Her grief redoubled at seeing me; she called me to 
her, embraced me, and whelmed me with her tears. 
“Ah!” said she, “ you remember what you said to 
me yesterday. What foresight! what cruel fore-. 
sight!’ In short she made me weep, to see her 
weep so violently. I have seen her twice since ; 
she still continues in great affliction but behaves to 
me as to a person that sympathized with her in her 
distress ; in which she is not mistaken, for I really 
feel sentiments for her that are seldom felt for per- 
sons of such superior rank. This, however, between 
us two and Madame de Coulanges; for you are 
sensible that this chit-chat would appear ridiculous 
to others. 
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XIII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN, 


Frinay, 72. 20, 1671. 

I caNnNoT express how desirous I am to hear from 
you. Consider, my dear, I have not had a letter 
since that from La Palisse; I know nothing of the 
test of your journey to Lyons, nor of your route to 
Provence. I am very certain that there are letters 
coming; but I await them, and I have them not. 
I have nothing left to comfort and amuse me but 
writing to you. 

You must know that Wednesday night last, after 
I came from M. de Coulanges, where we had been 
making up our packets for the post, I began to 
think of going to bed. “That is nothing very ex- 
traordinary,” you will say; but what follows is so. 
About three o’clock in the morning I was wakened 
with a cry of “Thieves ! fire !”” and it seemed so near, 
and grew so loud, that I had not the least doubt of 
its being in the house ; I even fancied I heard them 
talking of my little granddaughter. I imagined 
she was burned to death, and in that apprehension 
got up without a light, trembling in such a manner 
that I could scarcely stand. I ran directly to her 
room, which is the room that was yours, and found 
everything quiet ; but I saw Guitaud’s house all in 
flames, and the fire spreading to Madame de Vauvi- 
neux’s. The flames cast a light over our courtyard, 
and that of Guitaud, that made them look shocking. 
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All was out-cry, hurry, and confusion, and the beams 
and joists falling down made a dreadful noise. I 
immediately ordered our doors to be opened, and 
my people to give assistance. M. de Guitaud sent 
me a casket of valuables, which I secured in my 
cabinet, and then went into the street to gape like 
the rest. There I found Monsieur and Madame de 
Guitaud, Madame de Vauvineux, the Venetian am- 
bassador, and all his people, with little Vauvineux, 
whom they were carrying fast asleep to the ambas- 
sador’s house, with a great deal of movables and 
plate. Madame de Vauvineux had removed all her 
goods. As for our house, I knew it was as safe as if it 
had been in an island, but I was greatly concerned 
for my poor neighbors. Madame Guéton and her 
brother gave some excellent directions, but we were 
all in consternation ; the fire was so fierce that there 
was no approaching it, and no one supposed it would 
cease till it had burned poor Guitaud’s house entirely 
down. Guitaud himself was a melancholy object. 
He was for flying to save his mother, who was in the 
midst of the flames, as he supposed, in the upper 
part of the house ; but his wife clung about him, and 
held him as tightly as she could. He was in the 
greatest distress. . . . At last he begged me to lay 
hold of her, which I did, and he went in search of 
his mother, who, he found, had passed through the 
flames and was safe. He then endeavored to save 
some papers, but found it impossible to get near the 
place where they were. At length he came back to 
the spot where he had left us, and where I had pre- 
vailed on his wife to sit down. Some charitable 
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Capuchins worked so well and so skilfully that they 
cut off the communication of the fire. Water was 
thrown upon the rest that was burning, and at last 
the battle ceased for want of combatants, but not 
till several of the best apartments were entirely con- 
sumed. It was looked upon as fortunate that any 
part of the house was saved, though as it is poor 
Guitaud will lose at least ten thousand crowns ; for 
they propose to rebuild the room that was painted 
and gilded. There were several fine pictures of 
M. le Blanc’s lost (whose house it was) besides 
tables, looking-glasses, tapestry, and other valuable 
pieces of furniture. They are greatly concerned 
about some letters, which I imagine to be those of 
the prince. By this it was near five o’clock in the 
morning, and time to think of getting Madame de 
Guitaud to rest. I offered her my bed; but Ma- 
dame Guéton put her into hers, as she had several 
apartments in her house unoccupied. . . . She is 
still at Madame Guéton’s, where everybody goes to 
pee. her. 

You will naturally ask how the fire happened ; 
but that no one can tell. There was not a spark 
in the room where it first broke out. Could any 
one have thought of diverting himself at so mel- 
ancholy a time, what pictures might he not have 
drawn of us in the situation we were then in! 
Guitaud was naked, except his shirt and drawers ; 
his wife was without stockings, and had lost one of 
her slippers ; Madame de Vauvineux was in a short 
under-petticoat, without a dressing-gown; all the 
footmen and neighbors were in their night-caps. The 
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ambassador, in his dressing-gown and long peruke, 
maintained very well the importance of a serents- 
simo; but his secretary was a most admirable figure. 
. . . So much for the melancholy news of our quar- 
ter. Let me beg of Deville? that he will go 
his rounds every night, after the family is in bed, 
to see that the fire is out everywhere, for we 
cannot be too careful to prevent accidents of this 
kind. 

I hope the water was favorable to you in your pas- 
sage; in a word, I wish you every happiness, and 
implore the God of heaven to preserve you from 
every evil. .... 


XIV. 


TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Wednesday, March 4, 1671. 

Au, my dear child, what a letter! What a de- 
scription of the condition you have been in! How 
sadly should I have kept my word with you had I 
made you a promise of not being terrified at so 
much danger! I know it is over now, but it is im- 
possible to think of your life having been so near to 
its end and not shudder with horror; and M. de 
Grignan lets you embark in a storm; and when you 
were rash and venturous, takes a pleasure in being 
still more so himself instead of staying till the storm 
was over !— one would think he wished to expose 


1 M. de Grignan’s major-domo. 
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you. Oh, heavens! how much better would it have 
been to have had a little less courage, and to have 
told you plainly that if you were not afraid, he was, 
and not have suffered you to have passed the Rhone 
in such weather. I cannot think what became of 
all his tenderness for you at that moment. The 
Rhone, a river that strikes every one with dread ! 
the bridge of Avignon, which it would be wrong to 
pass even with the most wary precaution! and be- 
hold, a violent squall of wind throws you on asudden 
under one of the arches! What a miracle that you 
had not been dashed to pieces and every creature 
drowned in an instant! I tremble whenever I think 
of it; I have waked in a fright and distress 
that I cannot control. Do you still look upon 
the Rhone as no more than a common river? 
Were you not, tell me truly, greatly terrified at 
the prospect of death so near, and seemingly so in- 
evitable? Will you not another time be less daring ? 
Has not this adventure exhibited the dangers of the 
Scene in their true light? Tell me how you feel 
after it. Ihope at least you returned thanks to 
Heaven on your knees for your deliverance. As for 
me, I am convinced that the masses I have had said 
for you every day have performed this miracle 3 and 
am more thankful to God for preserving you on this 
occasion, than for giving me birth. M. de Grignan 
is the one I blame. The coadjutor gets off easy. 
He was scolded about the mountain of Tarara only, 
but that appears like the slopes of Nemours to me 
now. M. Busche’* has just been to see me ; I thought 
1 Mme. de Grignan’s driver. 
4 
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I should have thrown my arms around the man’s neck 
when I considered how safely he had conveyed you. 
I held him a long while in discourse ; asked him 
how you looked, how you were ; and then dismissed 
him with something to drink my health. This letter 
will appear very ridiculous to you, for you will re- 
ceive it at a time when the bridge of Avignon will 
be quite out of your head. And must I still think 
of it? This is one of the misfortunes that attend a 
distant correspondence ; but we must reconcile our- 
selves toit. There is no resisting this inconvenience ; 
it is natural, and it would be too great a constraint 
to endeavor to stifle such thoughts. We should 
always enter into the state of mind a person is 
supposed to be in at the time he is replying to any 
thing that interests the heart. If you observe this 
maxim, you will make frequent excuses for me. I 
am expecting your account of what passed during 
your stay at Arles. I know you must have seen a 
great many people there. Do you not love me now 
for making you learn Italian? Of what service it 
was to you with the vice-legate!_ Your description of 
that scene is excellent. But how little was I pleased 
with the rest of your letter! However, I will spare 
you the renewal of that eternal theme, the bridge of 
Avignon ; but while I live I shall never forget it. 
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TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, friday, March 13, 1671. 

To the joy of my heart I am alone in my own 
apartment, and writing quietly to you, —a most 
agreeable situation. I dined to-day at Madame de 
Lavardin’s after having been to Bourdaloue, where I 
saw the mothers of the church, for so I call the 
Princesses of Conti and Longueville. All the world 
was at the sermon, and the sermon was worthy of 
the audience. I thought of you twenty times, and 
wished as often that you were with me; you would 
have been delighted to hear it, and I should have 
been still more delighted to have seen you listening 
to it. M.de La Rochefoucauld was at Madame de 
Lavardin’s and received with pleasantry the com- 
pliment you sent him; we talked a great deal about 
you. M. d’Ambres was there with his cousin De 
Brissac; he appeared greatly interested in your 
supposed shipwreck, and but one opinion prevailed 
respecting your temerity. M. de La Rochefoucauld 
said that you wished to appear courageous in the 
hope that some compassionate person would hinder 
you from going; and that finding no such person, 
you must have been precisely in the situation of 
poor Scaramouch. ... 

And now, should you suppose that the queen’s 
women are all run mad, you would not suppose 
amiss; for about a week since, Mesdemoiselles 
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de Ludre, Coétlogon, and little Ruvroi were bitten 
by a dog belonging to Theobon, which has since 
died mad, so that De Ludre, Coétlogon, and 
Ruvroi are set out this morning for Dieppe for the 
purpose of bathing in the salt water. It is a 
melancholy journey for them; Benserade was quite 
in despair. Theobon would not go, though she was 
slightly bitten; but the queen will not let her be 
in waiting till it is seen how this adventure termi- 
nates. Can you fancy De Ludre an Andromeda ? 
For my part I think I see her bound to a rock, and 
Treville on a flying horse slaying the monster. . . . 

Here is a budget full of nonsense, but not a 
syllable yet from you. You may suppose that I can 
guess at what you are doing; but the state of your 
health and your mind is too precious for me to rest 
satisfied with mere conjecture. The most trifling 
circumstances that relate to those we love are as 
dear to us as the concerns of others about whom we 
are indifferent are troublesome. In this truth we have 
often agreed. . 

Your brother: wears the chains of Ninon;? I 
wish they may do him no harm. To some minds 
they are mischievous. This same Ninon corrupted 
the morals of his father. Let us commend the boy 
to God. A Christian, or at least one who wishes 
to be a Christian, cannot see these irregularities 
without concern. Ah, Bourdaloue! what divine 
truths did you tell us to-day on the subject of 
death! Madame de Lafayette was there for the 
first time in her life, and was overcome with ad- 


1 Mlle. de Lenclos. 
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miration ; she is highly delighted with your re- 
membrance of her. I have made her a present of 
a fine copy of your picture ; it ornaments a room in 
which you are never forgotten. If you are still in 
the same humor you were in at St, Mary’s,? and 
preserve my letters, see if you have not received one 
dated the 18th of February. . . . 

A circumstance took place yesterday at Mademoi- 
selle’s which gave me no small pleasure. Who 
should come in but Madame de Gévres, in all her 
airs and graces! I fancy she expected I should 
have offered her my place; but, to say the truth, I 
have owed her a little grudge for her conduct the 
other day, and now I paid her with interest, for I 
did not stir. Mademoiselle was in bed; Madame 
de Gévres was therefore obliged to place herself at 
the lower end of the room, —a provoking thing, to 
be sure. The princess called for drink 3 somebody 
must present the napkin. I perceived Madame de 
Gévres drawing the glove from her withered hand, 
upon which I gave Madame d’Arpajon, who was 
above me, a push, which she understood, and _pull- 
ing off her glove, with the best grace in the world, 
advanced a step, got before the duchess, took the 
napkin, and presented it. The duchess was per- 
fectly embarrassed ; for she had reached the upper 
end of the room, and had pulled off her gloves only 
to have the mortification of being a nearer witness 
of Madame d’Arpajon’s presenting the napkin be- 


1 The Convent of the Nuns of St. Mary’s, the religious 
order founded by Mme. de Sévigné’s grandmother, the famous 
Saint Chantal. 
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fore her. My dear child, I am very wicked; this 
pleased me infinitely. It was uncommonly well 
done. Would any one have thought of depriving 
Madame d’Arpajon of a little piece of honor which 
is naturally her due, as being one of the bed- 
chamber? Madame de Puisieux was very much 
diverted at it; as for Mademoiselle, she did not 
dare look up, and my countenance was not the 
most settled. After this, a thousand kind things 
were said to me about you; and Mademoiselle was 
pleased to order me to tell you that she is 
very glad you escaped drowning, and are in good 
health. ... 

I shall give you the two volumes of La Fontaine ; 
and be as angry as you please, I insist upon it that 
they have some entertaining passages, and some 
very dull ones. We are never satisfied with having 
done well; and in endeavoring to do better, we do 
much worse. 


XVI. 
‘TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Friday, April 1, 1671. 

I RETURNED yesterday from St. Germain with 
Madame d’Arpajon. Every one at court inquired 
after you; among the rest, it will not be amiss, I 
think, to distinguish the queen, who accosted me, 
and asked how my daughter was after her affair upon 
the Rhone. I returned her Majesty thanks for the 
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honor she did you in remembering you. She then 
desired me to tell her in what manner you had 
like to have been lost; J accordingly gave her an 
account of your crossing the river in a storm of 
wind, and that a sudden gust had thrown you under 
an arch, within an inch of one of the piles, which, 
if you had once touched, all the world could not 
have saved you. But, says the queen, “ Was her 
husband with her?” « Yes, Madame, and the co- 
adjutor too.” “Really,” said she, “they were 
greatly to blame.” She gave two or three “ Alases !” 
while I was talking to her, and said many obliging 
things of you. Afterward a number of ladies came 
in, and among the rest the young Duchess de Ven- 
tadour, very fine and very handsome ; it was some 
time before they brought her the divine tabouret. 
“ Ah,” said I, turning to the grand-master,? “ why 
do they not give it her, she has purchased it dearly 
enough?” He was of my opinion. In the midst 
of a silence in the circle the queen turned to me, 
and asked me who my granddaughter was like? 
““M. de Grignan, Madame,” replied I ; upon which 
her Majesty exclaimed, “Indeed! I am sorry for 
it;’’ and added, in a low tone of voice, “she had 
better have resembled her mother or grandmother.” 
So you see how much I am indebted to you in mak- 
ing my court. ...I made your compliments to 
Monsieur and Madame Duras, and to Messieurs de 

1 A seat. None could sit in the queen’s presence except 
ladies of the highest rank. 

2 The Count du Lude. 


8 By her marriage with the Duke de Ventadour, an ugly 
and dissipated man. 
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Chardt and Montausier, and ¢wé# quanti, not to for- 
get the dauphin and Mademoiselle, who both talked 
a great deal to me about you. I likewise saw Ma- 
dame de Ludre ; she accosted me with an excess of 
civility and kindness that surprised me, and talked 
in the most affectionate manner of you, when all 
on a sudden, as I was going to make her a suitable 
answer, I found she was not attending to me, and 
saw her fine eyes wandering round the room. I 
presently perceived it; and those who saw I took 
notice of it were pleased with me, and could not 
help laughing. .. . 

I have been extremely diverted with our hurly- 
burly head-dresses ; some of them looked as if you 
could have blown them off their shoulders. Ninon* 
said that La Choiseul was as like a tavern daub 
labelled “Spring” as one drop of water to another ; 
a most excellent simile! But that Ninon is a dan- 
gerous creature; if you only knew how she argues 
upon religion, it would make you shudder. Her 
zeal to pervert the minds of young people is much 
the same as that of a certain gentleman of St. Ger- 
main that we saw once at Livry. She says your 
brother has all the simplicity of the dove, that he is 
just like his mother; but that Madame de Grignan 
has all the fire of the family, and has more sense 
than to be so docile. A certain person would have 
taken your part, and put her out of conceit with you 
on that head ; but she bid him hold his tongue, and 
told him that she knew more of the matter than 
he did. What a depravity of taste! Because she 


1 Ninon de Lenclos, famous for her wit and free-thinking. 
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knows you to be handsome and witty, she must 
needs saddle you with the other qualification, with- 
out which, according to her rule, there is no being 
perfect. I am greatly concerned for the harm she 
does my son in this point; but do not take any 
notice of it to him. Madame de Lafayette and I 
use all our endeavors to disengage him from so 
dangerous an attachment. Besides her, he has on 
his hands a little actress,} and people like Des- 
préaux? and Racine, to whom he gives suppers; in 
short, he is perfectly infatuated. 

You know what a joke he makes of Mascaron. 
I fancy your Minim ® would suit him. I never read 
anything more diverting than what you wrote to me 
about that man; I read it to M. de La Rochefou- 
cauld, who laughed heartily at it. He desires me to 
tell you that a certain apostle is running up 
and down after his rib, which he would fain appro- 
priate to himself as a part of his goods and chat- 
tels; but unluckily for him, he is not clever at 
enterprise. I fancy Mellusina is fallen into some 
pit, we do not hear asingle word about her. M. de 
La Rochefoucauld says besides, that if he was only 
thirty years younger, he should certainly have a great 
inclination for the third nb of M. de Grignan. + 
That part of your letter where you say he has 
already had two of his ribs broken, made him laugh 

1 La Champméle, 

2 Nicolas Boileau-Despréaux, now commonly called Boi- 
leau, the most famous critic and satirist of his time. 


'8 The priest who preached at Grignan. 
4 That is, for Mme. de Grignan, who was M. de Grignan’s 


third wife. 
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heartily. We always wish for some oddity or other 
to divert you, but we very much doubt whether this 
has not turned out rather more to your satisfaction 
than ours. After all, we pity you extremely in not 
having the Word of God preached in a suitable 
manner. Ah, that-Bourdaloue! his sermon on the 
Passion was, they say, the most perfect thing of the 
kind that can be imagined; it was the same he 
preached last year, but revised and altered with the 
assistance of some of his friends, that it might be 
wholly inimitable. How can one love God, if one 
never hears him properly spoken of ? You must 
really possess a greater portion of grace than others. 
We went the other day to hear the Abbé Mont- 
mort ;/ I never heard a prettier sermon for so young 
a beginner. I wish you had such a one in the room 
of your Minim. He made the sign of the cross, 
and gave out his text; he did not anathematize his 
audience ; he did not load us with abuse; he told 
us not to be under any apprehensions concerning 
death, since it was the only passage we had to a 
glorious resurrection with Jesus Christ. We agreed 
with him in this, and-every one went away con- 
tented. He has nothing offensive in his manner ; he 
imitates M. d’Agen? without copying him; he has 
a modest confidence, is learned, and pious; in 
short, I was highly pleased with him. 

Madame de Vauvineux returns you a thousand 
thanks. Her daughter has been very ill. Ma- 
dame d’ Arpajon embraces you; and M. le Camus 


1 Afterward Bishop of Perpignan. 
? Claude Joly, Mascaron’s predecessor. 
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professes to adore you, and J, my dear child, 
what do you think I do? —love you, think of you 
incessantly, melt into tears much oftener than I 
wish, busy myself in your affairs, make myself un- 
happy about your thoughts of me, feel all your dis- 
quiets and chagrins, wish to suffer them for you, and 
if it were possible, to remove everything unpleasing 
from your heart, as I used to remove whatever I 
found superfluous or disagreeable in your apart- 
ment, —in a word, think what it is to love another 
infinitely beyond yourself, and this is what I do. 
These are often words of course, and the expression 
is much abused ; but I repeat it again, without prof- 
anation, and I feel it truly in its full force. 


XVII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Fripay EVENING, April 24, 1671. 
(From M. de La Rochefoucauld’s.) 


Here, then, I make up my packet. I had in- 
tended to tell you that the king arrived yesterday 
evening at Chantilly. He hunted a stag by moon- 
light ; the lamps did wonders; the fire-works were 
a little eclipsed by the brightness of our serene 
friend, the moon ; but the evening, the supper, and 
the entertainment went off admirably well. The 
weather we had yesterday gave us hopes of an end 
worthy of so fine a beginning. But what do you 
think I learned when I came here? I am not yet 
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recovered and hardly know what I write. Vatel, 
the great Vatel, late maitre-d’ hotel to M. Fouquet, 
and in that capacity with the prince,’ a man so emi- 
nently distinguished for taste, and whose abilities 
were equal to the government of a State, — this man 
whom I knew so well, finding, at eight o’clock this 
morning, that the fish he had sent for did not come 
at the time he expected it, and unable to bear the 
disgrace that he thought would inevitably attach 
to him, ran himself through with his own sword. 
Guess what confusion so shocking an accident must 
have occasioned. Think too that perhaps the fish 
might come in just as he was expiring. I know no 
more of the affair at present; and I suppose you 
think this enough. I make no doubt the consterna- 
tion was general; it must be very disagreeable to 
have so fatal an event break in upon an entertain- 
ment that cost fifty thousand crowns. 

M. de Menars? is to be married to Mademoi- 
selle de La Grange-Neuville; but I do not know 
how I can have the heart to speak to you about 
anything but Vatel. 


1 The great Condé. 
2 Major-domo of the queen, and brother of Madame 
Colbert. 
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XVIII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Sunday, April 26, 1671. 

Tuts is Sunday, April 26, and this letter will 
not go out till Wednesday ; but it is not so much a 
letter as a narrative that I have just learned from 
Moreuil of what passed at Chantilly with regard to 
poor Vatel. I wrote to you last Friday that he had 
stabbed himself. These are the particulars of the 
affair: The king arrived there on Thursday night ; 
the walk and the collation, which was served in a 
place set apart for the purpose, and strewed with 
- jonquilles, were just as they should be. Supper was 
served, but there was no roast meat at one or two 
of the tables on account of Vatel’s having been 
obliged to provide several dinners more than were 
expected. This affected his spirits, and he was 
heard to say several times, “I have lost my fame! 
I cannot bear this disgrace!” “My head is quite 
bewildered,” said he to Gourville “I have not 
had a wink of sleep these twelve nights; I wish 
you would assist me in giving orders.” Gourville 
did all he could to comfort and assist him; but 


1 Gourville, formerly a valet of the Duke de La Roche. 
foucauld, became the confidential adviser of the Prince de 
Condé. Gourville showed such marked ability that it was 
even proposed to appoint him Colbert’s successor as Min- 
ister of Finance. The memoirs left by Gourville are of con- 


siderable interest. 
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the failure of the roast meat (which, however, did 
not happen at the king’s table, but at some of 
the other twenty-five) was always uppermost with 
him. Gourville mentioned it to the prince,’ who 
went directly to Vatel’s room, and said to him, 
“Everything is extremely well conducted, Vatel ; 
nothing could be more admirable than his Majesty’s 
supper.” ‘Your Highness’s goodness,” replied he, 
“overwhelms me; I am sensible that there was a 
deficiency of roast meat at two tables.” “Not at 
all,” said the prince; “do not worry yourself, and 
all will go well.” Midnight came; the fire-works 
did not succeed, they were covered with a thick 
cloud ; they cost sixteen thousand francs. At four 
o’clock in the morning Vatel went round, and 
found everybody asleep; he met one of the under- 
purveyors, who had just come in with only two loads 
of fish. ‘What!’ said he, “is this all?” “Yes, 
sir,” said the man, not knowing that Vatel had des- 
patched other people to all the sea-ports round. 
Vatel waited for some time; the other purveyors 
did not arrive; his head grew distracted; he 
thought there was no more fish to be had; he flew 
to Gourville ; “ Sir,”’ said he, “ I cannot outlive this 
disgrace.’”’ Gourville laughed at him. Vatel went 
up to his room, set the hilt of his sword against the 
door, and, after two ineffectual attempts, succeeded 
in the third in forcing the sword through his 
heart: he fell dead. At that instant the carriers 

1 Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, one of the greatest 


generals of his century. See the letter of the 25th of April, 
1687. 
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arrived with the fish; Vatel was inquired after to 
distribute it. People went to his room, knocked at 
the door, broke it open, and found him weltering 
in his blood. They ran to acquaint the prince, who 
was in despair. The duke wept, for his Burgundy 
journey depended upon Vatel. The prince related 
the whole affair to his Majesty with an expression 
of great concern. It was considered as the conse- 
quence of too nice a sense of honor; some 
blamed, others praised him for his courage. The 
king said he had put off this excursion for more 
than five years, because he was aware that it 
would be attended with infinite trouble, and told 
the prince that he ought to have had but two tables, 
and not have been at the expense of so many, and 
declared he would never suffer him to do so again ; 
but all this was too late for poor Vatel. However, 
Gourville endeavored to supply the loss of Vatel . 
which he did in great measure. The dinner was 
elegant, the collation was the same. They supped, 
they walked, they hunted; all was perfumed with 
jonquilles, all was enchantment. Yesterday, which 
was Saturday, the same entertainments were re- 
newed, and in the evening the king set out for 
Liancourt, where he had ordered a media-noche ;} 
he is to stay there three days. This is what Moreuil 
has told me, hoping I should acquaint you with it. 
I wash my hands of the rest, for I know nothing 
about it. M. d’Hacqueville, who was present at the 


1 Media-noche, a Spanish term which passed into French, 
meaning a hearty meal of meat, eaten just after the stroke of 
midnight, when a feast-day succeeds a fast-day. 
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scene, will no doubt give you a faithful account of 
all that passed ; but because his hand-writing is not 
quite so legible as mine, I write too. If I am cir- 
cumstantial, it is because on such an occasion I 
should like circumstantiality myself. 


XIX. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Begun at Paris, Monday, April 27, 1671. 

I wAvE a very bad opinion of the languor you 
complain of. I am one of those vile prognostica- 
tors who always think the worst of things. This 
is what I feared. But, my dear child, if it contin- 
ues, be careful of yourself in these early days, and 
do not stir about too much, nor fatigue yourself by 
your journey to Marseilles; let things be settled 
a little first; think of the natural delicacy of your 
constitution, and that it has been owing to the great- 
est care that you have been preserved till now. I 
begin to be very uneasy about the disarrangement 
our correspondence will meet with through the jour- 
ney into Brittany. If you are in the family way, you 
may depend upon it I shall have no will but yours, 
and shall make it my first object to do as you 
desire, leaving business, and every other considera- 
tion, a thousand leagues behind me. I fancy what 
I wrote you about your brother diverted you; he 
is now a little settled. . . . It is certain he is no 
longer the same man. I shall take him with me 
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into Brittany, where I hope to restore him, body 
and soul. La Mousse? and I have at length prevailed 
on him to go to confession. 

_ Monsieur and Madame de Villars are about to 
leave this place ; they send you a thousand remem- 
brances, and are very desirous to have a copy of 
your picture which hangs over my chimney, to 
carry with them to Spain. My little girl? is every 
day in my apartment, dressed in all her finery, and 
does the honors of the house, — a house that puts me 
continually in mind of you, where you were, so to 
Say,.a prisoner for nearly a year; a house that 
everybody comes to see, that everybody admires, 
and that nobody will take? .. . 


Livry, Wednesday, April 29. 


Since I began this letter I have made a pretty 
little excursion. I set out from Paris early yester- 
day morning, and went to dine at Pomponne, 
where I found our good old man 4 expecting me; 
I would not on any account have gone without 
bidding him adieu. I found him more pious than 
ever, and the nearer he approaches death, the more 
heavenly-minded he becomes. He reprimanded me 


1 A cousin of M. de Coulanges. 
2 Mme. de Grignan’s eldest child, Marie-Blanche. She 
was sent to a convent at five years of age, and took the veil 


at fifteen. 
8 Mme. de Sévigné here puns on the word Jower, which 


means both “ praise” and “ hire.” 
4 M. Arnauld d’Andilli. He had then reached the age of 
eighty-two, He died in 1674. 
5 


4 * 
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very seriously, and, in the warmth of his zeal and 
friendship, told me I was very much to blame for 
not changing my course of life; that I was a pretty 
pagan, and you were the idol I worshipped; that 
this species of idolatry was to the full as dangerous 
as any other, though I might perhaps consider it 
ina less criminal point of view; and then con- 
cluded with seriously admonishing me to look to 
myself. He spoke in such strong terms that 
I had not a word to say. In short, after six hours 
of very serious but agreeable conversation, I took 
my leave of him, and came here, where I found 
May in all its glory; the nightingale, the cuckoo, 
and the warbler have already introduced the melody 
of spring into our woods. I walked alone the whole 
evening, and found all my melancholy thoughts — but 
I will say no more of them to you. I have destined 
a part of this afternoon to writing to you in the 
garden, where I am almost deafened by three or 
four nightingales that are perched just over my 
head. I shall return in the evening to Paris, where 
I shall make up my packet, and send it to you. 

I own, my child, that I was deficient in warmth 
of friendship when I met the galley-slaves;1 I 
ought to have set out with them, instead of content- 
ing myself with barely writing to you. How agree- 
ably you would have been surprised to have met 
me at Marseilles, in such good company! And so 
you propose going thither in alitter? What a whim ! 


1 In her letter of April 10, Mme. de Sévigné mentioned 
meeting a band of galley-slaves going to Marseilles, and said 
she had a mind to go with them. 
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I thought you were only fond of litters when they 
were standing still; you are greatly changed. . . . 
Madame de Lafayette is in continual apprehensions 
for your life. She yields to you without murmuring 
the first place in my heart, on account of your per- 
fections; and when she is more than commonly 
kind, she says it is not without pain; but all is 
settled and approved between us. The justice she 
does you entitles her to the second place in my 
love, and of that she is in full possession. La 
Troche is dying with envy; but I go on at the old 
rate, not forgetting the journey to Brittany. It is 
certain we shall lead very different lives ; mine will 
be interrupted by the Estates, which are coming to 
Vitré to torment me, toward the end of June. 
_ This is very disagreeable. Your brother will take 

his departure before that time. You tell me, 
my dear child, you wish Time would fly more 
rapidly; alas! you know not what you say. He 
will obey you but too implicitly; he will overtake 
you before you are aware, and when you would 
restrain his impetuous career, it will not be in 
your power. I was formerly guilty of the same 
fault, of which I now repent; and, though he has 
been more lenient to me than he has been to 
many others, yet I trace his depredating progress in 
the loss of a thousand little charms, of which he has 
robbed me. 

So you find your comedians are able to repeat 
Corneille’s lines tolerably well? He is some- 
times sublime. I amused myself very agree- 
ably yesterday evening with a volume of his works, 
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that I brought here with me. But are you not 
pleased with the half-dozen fables of La Fontaine 
in one? of the volumes I lately sent you? We were 
quite delighted with them the other day at M. de 
La Rochefoucauld’s, and learned that of “ The Mon- 
key and the Cat” by heart; . . . and “ The Pump- 
kin and the Nightingale” is worthy of a place in 
the first volume. But it is very foolish to write 
you so much nonsense : the leisure of Livry will 
certainly be the death of you. 

The note you have written to Brancas is admirable. 
He filled a whole quire of paper to you the other 
day; it was a rhapsody, but tolerably good. He 
read it to Madame de Coulanges and me, and I 
told him to finish it, and send it to me on Wednes- 
day. “Not I, indeed,” said he; “she shall not 
see a line of it, it is such wretched stuff!” “Well 
but,” said I, “what do you take us for? You have 
read it to us.” “She shall not see it, for all that,” 
said he. He was never so silly. What say you, my 
dear child, to this long letter? I could find in my 
heart to write till this time to-morrow. Be careful 
of yourself / this is the constant burden of my song. 
Do not get a fall, keep your bed occasionally. Since 
I have given so good a nurse to the dear little one, 
_— such a nurse, in fact, there has not appeared since 
the reign of Francis the First, — you ought to pay 
great deference to my advice. Do you suppose I 
will not come and see you this year? I had indeed 


1 This was a volume of La Fontaine containing eight 
fables and a few other pieces, first published at Paris, in 
1671, by D- Thierry. 
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arranged my plans differently, and on your account 
too; but your going in a litter has quite discon- 
certed my measures. How can I resist coming to 
you, if you desire it? Alas! I may well say, there 
is no settled home for me but where you reside. 
Your picture hangs in triumph over my chim- 
ney; you are now the object of general admira- 
tion in Provence, at Paris, at court, and at Livry ; 
in short, my child, you must certainly become 
ungrateful, for how can you return all this? I 
embrace and love you; I shall always tell you so, 
because my feelings will always be the same. I 
wouid embrace that rogue Grignan too, if I were not 
angry with him. 

Poor Paul? died about a week ago: our garden 
- mourns for him, 


XX. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Wednesday, May 6, 1671. 

I BEG, my dear child, that we may not henceforth 
give to absence all the credit of having established 
so perfect afi understanding between us, nor of hav- 
ing confirmed me in the opinion of your love 3 but 
allowing absence to have had a share in the latter, 
since it has fixed your affection forever beyond the 
possibility of change, let me at least regret the time 
when I saw you every day, — you, who are the de- 


1 The gardener at Livry. 
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light of my eyes, and the only joy of my life ; when 
I heard you every day, — you whose mind is more 
to my taste than that of any other person I have 
ever met. Do not divide your lovely presence from 
your love; it would be too cruel to divide them. 
No ; I will rather believe the time is come when they 
shall go hand in hand, when I shall have the ex- 
quisite pleasure of seeing you, without a cloud of 
regret, and at once make reparation for all my past 
injustices, since you will term them so... . 

It is very true that I love your daughter, but you 
are a wicked creature to talk to me of jealousy ; 
there is neither in you nor in me the materials that 
compose it. It is an imperfection of which you are 
incapable, and I give you no more reason for jeal- 
ousy than M. de Grignan does. Alas! when the 
heart is occupied with one object with which no 
other can enter into competition, how is it possible 
to give cause for jealousy, even to jealousy itself ? 
But let us talk no more of a passion that I detest ; 
though it springs from an amiable source, its effects 
are too cruel and too hateful. In the next place, let 
me beg of you not to entertain such frightful appre- 
hensions respecting my health, it gives you too much 
concern and uneasiness. Iam persuaded you are al- 
ready too much alive, and too ready to take alarm, on 
that subject; you always were so, and therefore, I 
once more entreat you to follow my example, and 
not care about it. The health I enjoy is above the 
reach of common fears; I shall live to love you. I 
give up mywhole life to this single occupation, — 
that is, to all the joy, the sorrow, the pleasures, the 
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torments, in short, to every sentiment that affection 
for you can possibly inspire me with. 

I shall set out between this and Whitsuntide 3 [shall 
pass the holidays either at Chartres or at Malicorne, 
but most assuredly not at Paris. You are too kind 
to enter, as you do, into all the dullness of my jour- 
ney; you may easily imagine how often La Mousse 
and I shall talk of you, without counting that hab- 
itual thought of you which never leaves me. It 
is certain I shall not have Hébert with meal 
am sorry for it, but I must be content. He is 
come back frorm Chantilly, very much afflicted at 
the death of Vatel, which has been a considerable 
loss to him. Gourviile has put him in possession of 
that small post in the Condé Palace, which I 
mentioned to you. M. de La Rochefoucauld says 
that Gourville is willing to form an acquaintance 
with the fellow because he looks upon him as a 
rising man. I told the duke that my servants were 
not so fortunate as his. This duke of ours loves you 
sincerely, and has desired me to tell you that he 
will not send your letters back unopened. Madame 
de Lafayette always bids me say a thousand things 
to you on her part; I know not how well I acquit 
myself of my commission. 

Do not speak so slightingly of La Fontaine’s 
latest books. Some of his fables will delight you, 
and some of his stories charm you. The conclusion 
of his “Friar Philip’s Geese,” “The People of 
Rheims,” and “The Little Dog,” ! and everything in 


1 These are the titles of three of La Fontaine’s “ Tales.” 
See Book iii., Tales 1, 3, and 13. 
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that way is very pretty; it is only when he 
quits that style he becomes insipid. I wish I 
could write a fable on the folly of forcing genius out 
of its proper sphere, and show him what discord is 
made when a person attempts to strike all notes at 
once. . He should never cease to employ his talent 
for narration. ... 

Farewell, my dear child ; I embrace and kiss you. 
Continue to write to me no longer than is consistent 
with your health, and never forget the condition 
you are in. Reply less to my letters and tell me 
more of yourself. The longer I am in Brittany, the 
more I shall be in want of that consolation. When 
you are not able to write yourself, make little De- 
ville 1. do it; but do not let her run into her do me 
the justice to believe, and [am with the greatest re- 
spect. Let her talk of you; of what else?— of you 
and you alone. ; 


XXI. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Monpbay, May 18, 1671. 
(Just going to set out.) 


At last, my dear child, I am just ready to step 
into my carriage: there! I am in; good-by! (I 
never shall use that word to you without real grief.) 
I am now on my way for Brittany. Is it possible 
that anything can increase the distance between us, 
when we are already separated from each other 


1 Mme. de Grignan’s maid. 
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more than two hundred leagues? But so itis; I 
have found a way to complete it. And as you thought 
your town of Aix not quite far enough from me, I 
also look upon Paris as too much in your neighbor- 
hood. You went to Marseilles to fly me, and I, to 
pay you in your own coin, am going to Vitré. But 
to be serious, my dear, our correspondence will 
suffer by this; it was a great source of consolation 
and amusement to me, but will soon be in strange 
plight. Alas! what shall I have to say to you from 
the midst of my woods? I shall have nothing to en- 
tertain you but ingenuous accounts of Mademoi- 
selle du Plessis and Jaquine ;} charming subjects 
taesels <0... 


XXII. 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Paris, May 17, 1671. 

I write to you from the cell of our little sister 2 On 
St. Mary’s. I love this dear child. Her understand- 
ing charms me, and her piety excites my envy; for 
after all, my poor cousin, there is nothing so bene- 
ficial and so wise as the care of our eternal salva- 
tion. This good creature is occupied with no other 


1 Mme. de Sévigné’s pretty servant-maid at the Breton 
residence. Mlle. du Plessis was a tiresome neighbor who fre- 
quently visited Mme. de Sévigné when in the country. 

2 Diana-Charlotte, eldest daughter of the Count de Bussy, 
a sister in the Convent of the Nuns of the Visitation at Paris. 
This is the order that was founded by Saint Chantal. 
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thought; I should honor her therefore, if I were 
not in other respects inclined to esteem her. I now 
leave her, however, to tell you that I highly approve 
your present occupation. It is worthy of yourself, 
and I have pleasure in anticipating the interest our 
posterity will take in these memoirs. I set out 
to-morrow for Brittany, where I shall remain till 
All-Saints. The sun of Provence shines upon my 
poor child. If the honors she receives could make 
her happy, she would be happy indeed ; but I sus- 
pect that nothing can quite console her for leaving 
us. Write to me, my dear count, in Brittany, and 
believe that you are scarcely less esteemed by me 
than you are by our little sister, except that she 
reverences you as a father and I honor you as my 
cousin. 


XXIII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


MALICORNE;! Saturday, May 23, 1671. 

I HAVE just arrived here, where I found a letter from 
you; such care have I taken to keep our correspon- 
dence uninterrupted. I wrote to you last Monday, 
my dear child, just as I was going to set out; since 
then I have been continually going farther and far- 
ther from you, with so much grief of heart, and so 
lively a remembrance of you as sometimes made 
thought wholly insupportable. I set out with your 


1 The Marquis de Lavardin’s chateau, not far from Mans. 
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picture in my pocket, which I am every moment 
gazing upon. It would be no easy matter to steal 
it from me without my perceiving it; it is a charm- 
ing picture! My mind is full of your dear idea, and 
my heart of the most unbounded tenderness for you ; 
this is my travelling equipage, and thus attended am 
I going three hundred leagues from you. We have 
been greatly incommoded with the heat. One of 
my fine horses is left behind at Palaisseau ; the other 
six have held out very well so far. 

We set out before two o’clock in the morning to 
avoid the heat. To-day again we were in these 
woods before Aurora was stirring, in order to see 
Sylvia, I mean Malicorne, where I shall stay to- 
morrow. Here I found the two little girls, — 


Rechignées, un air triste, une voix de Mégére.t 


Said I, — 
Ces petits sont sans doute 4 nétre ami ; 
Fuyons les. 


But however, — 


Nos repas ne sont point repas 4 la légére, 


1 These citations are from La Fontaine’s fable entitled 
“ The Eagle and the Owl,” Book v., Fable 18 ; but Madame 
de Sévigné has modified them to suit her purpose. The first 
may be rendered, — 
Sulky and sad, with a voice like a Fury. 


The second, — 
Surely these little ones must be my friend’s ; 
Avoid them. 


The third, — 


Far is our feasting from feeding on air. 
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for I never met with better cheer anywhere, nor a 
more agreeable house. I stood in need of all the 
water the place afforded to refresh me after the 
dreadful heat I have suffered the past week. Our 
abbé is very well; my son and La Mousse are great 
comforts to me. We have read over Corneille again 
and again, and repeated with the same pleasure our 
former admiration of him. We have likewise a new 
book of Nicole’s with us. The matter is much the 
same as Pascal’s, and as that of “The Education of 
a Prince,” but it is such as there is no being weary 
of. We shall get to Les Rochers the 27th, where I 
shall find the greatest pleasure I can have, a letter 
from you. For the future you need not write to me 
more than once a week, for the letters will be sent 
from Paris only on Wednesdays, and I should have 
two at once. Methinks I am robbing myself of half 
my treasure ; I am, however, content to do it since 
it is so much trouble saved to you in your present 
condition. I must be in very good humor to allow 
this; but, for Heaven’s sake, my child, take care of 
yourself if you have the least regard for me. . . 
My fan, then, came very opportunely. Did you 
not think it very pretty? But what a trifle! do not 
deprive me of this little pleasure when I have an 
opportunity of enjoying it; rather thank me for in- 
dulging myself in these mere nothings. Let me 
hear a good deal about you, that is the main point. 
Remember I am to have a letter from you every 
Friday, but remember at the same time that I can- 
not see you now; that you are, as it were, a thou- 
sand leagues from me; that you are with child ; that 
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you are in a bad state of health. Think, — but no; 
think of nothing, leave the business of thought to 
me in my long, shady alleys, whose dreary melan- 
choly will add to mine. I may walk there long 
enough before I shall find the treasure I had with 
me the last time I was there. Adieu, my dearest 
child! You do not tell me enough about your- 
self. Be always exact in observing the dates of my 
letters. Alas! what amusement can they now af- 
ford you? My son embraces you a thousand times. 
He helps greatly to amuse me; he does all in his 
power to please me ; sometimes we read, sometimes 
we chat, — you know how. La Mousse contributes 
his share, and our abbé? as much as the best of them ; 
we all adore him because he adores you. He has 
at last left me his whole fortune; he had not a mo- 
ment’s rest till that was done. Do not mention this 
to any one (the family would be all upon his back 
if they heard it), but love him dearly upon my rec- 
ommendation, and love me also upon my own. I 
embrace that rogue Grignan, notwithstanding all 
his crimes and misdemeanors. 


1 The Abbé de Coulanges was Mme. de Sévigné’s ma- 
ternal uncle and guardian. He is the one who is called the 
bien bon, or the dear, good man, which in this translation is 
rendered the “ Worthy.” Hedevoted most of his long life to 
the management of his niece’s affairs. 
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XXIV. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Les Rocuers,! Sunday, May 31, 1671. 

At last, my child, I am at Les Rochers. Can I 
behold these walks, can I view these ornaments, 
this little closet, these books, these rooms, and not 
die with grief? Some recollections are agreeable, 
but there are others again so lively and so tender 
that they are hardly supportable; such are mine 
with respect to you. And you may easily guess the 
effect this is likely to produce in a heart like mine. 

If you continue pretty well, my dear child, I be- 
lieve I shall not come to you till next year. Brit- 
tany and Provence are not very compatible; long 
journeys are strange things. If we were always to 
continue in the same mind we are in at the end of a 
journey, we should never stir from the place we were 
then in; but Providence in kindness to us causes us 
to forget it. . . . The journey I am to take thither 
will therefore afford me the greatest joy of my life, 
but how cruel a thought is it to see no end to your 
stay there! I more and more admire and applaud 
your prudence, — though to tell you the truth, I 
am greatly affected by this impossibility ; but I hope 
time will make us see things in a different light. 
We must always live in hope; without that consola- 
tion there would be no living. I sometimes pass 
such melancholy moments in the woods that I 


1 Mme. de Sévigné’s country-seat in Brittany. 
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return as changed as one just out of a fever. I 
fancy you pass your time pretty well at Marseilles. 

Do not fail to tell me how you were received at 
Grignan. The people here had designed to make 
a kind of triumphal entry for my son; Vaillant} 
had drawn out near fifteen hundred men under 
arms, very well dressed, with new ribbons round 
their necks, and had marched them within a league 
of Les Rochers. But guess what happened! our 
abbé had written word that we should be there on 
Tuesday, and afterward forgot to mention it to us. 
Accordingly, these poor people were waiting under 
arms the whole day till ten o’clock at night, when 
they returned home very much chagrined at their 
disappointment ; and behold, the next day, which 
was Wednesday, we came in as quiet and peaceable 
as lambs, without dreaming that a little army had 
been drawn out to receive us! We were a good 
deal vexed at this mistake, but there was no remedy ; 
so much for our first setting out. 

Mademoiselle du Plessis is just as you left her ; 
she has formed a new acquaintance at Vitré that she 
plumes herself mightily upon, because her friend is 
a great genius, has read all the romances, and, more 
than that, has had two letters from the Princess de 
Tarente.? I was wicked enough to set Vaillant to tell- 


1 Vaillant was Mme. de Sévigné’s agent or manager at Les 
Rochers. 

2This princess, daughter of William V., Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, was born in 1625, married in 1648 the Prince de 
Tarente, son of the Duke de La Trémouille, and died in 1693. 
She resided at Vitré. 


“« 
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ing her that I was jealous of this new friend of hers, 
and that when I heard of their intimacy it had 
given me the greatest uneasiness, though I had 
taken no notice of it to her. It requires the pen 
of a Moliére to describe all she says upon the occa- 
sion ; and it is highly amusing to see how artfully she 
manages me, and with what care she avoids speaking 
of my supposed rival before my face. I too play 
my part very well. 

My little trees are grown surprisingly ; Pilois * is 
raising their stately heads to the clouds. In short, 
nothing can be more beautiful than these walks, 
which you first saw planted. You may remember I 
once gave you a little device which was thought very 
suitable. Here is a motto I wrote the other day 
upon a tree which I intend for my son, who-has 
just returned from Crete: Vago di fama? Is it 
not pretty, notwithstanding its conciseness? Yester- 
day I had another inscribed in honor of the idlers : 
Bella cosa far niente® 

Ah, my dear child, what a wild romantic air my 
letters have! What is become of the time when I 
used to talk of Paris like other people? Now 
you will hear of nothing but myself; and to show 
you what confidence I have in your affection, 1 am 
persuaded this will be the most agreeable intelli- 
gence I can give you. 1am highly pleased with my 
company here ; our abbé is at all times an excel- 
lent companion. La Mousse and my son are satis- 
fied with me, and I with them. We always seek one 


1 The gardener at Les Rochers. 2 Roving for fame. 
3 Tdleness is bliss. 
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another ; and if business at any time takes me from 
them, they are at their wit’s end, and think it very 
odd in me to prefer a farmer’s account to a tale of 
La Fontaine’s. They are all passionately in love 
with you. I fancy you will hear from them soon. 
I choose however to be beforehand with them, for I 
do not love talking to you in a crowd. My dearest 
child, will you always love me? My life depends 
upon your affection! That, as I told you the other 
day, constitutes all my joy and all my sorrow. Let 
me add that my prospects are imbittered by the 
cruél thought that I must necessarily pass so much 
of my life at a distance from you. 


XXV. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


VitRE, Wednesday, Aug. 12, 1671. 


Ar length, my dear child, I am in the midst of 
the Estates, otherwise the Estates would have been in 
the midst of Les Rochers.1_ Last Sunday, just as I 
had sealed my letter, I saw four coaches and six 
drive into the court, with fifty armed men on horse- 
back, several led horses, and a number of pages 
mounted. These were Messrs. de Chaulnes, de 
Rohan, de Lavardin, de Coétlogon, de Loma- 
ria, the Barons de Guais, the Bishops of Rennes 
and St. Malo, the Messrs. d’Argouges, and eight 
or ten more whom I did not know. [I forgot 


1 Les Rochers is only a few miles from Vitré. 
6 
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M. d’Harrouis,' whois not worth mentioning. I re- 
ceived them all. A great many compliments passed 
on both sides, and after a walk — with which they 
were all very well pleased — a very good and elegant 
collation appeared at one end of the mall; and, to 
crown the whole, Burgundy wine flowed like the 
waters of Forges.2 They could not be persuaded 
but it was the work of enchantment. M. de Chaulnes 
pressed me to go to Vitré ; accordingly, I arrived 
here on Monday night. Madame de Chaulnes gave 
me an elegant supper, with the comedy of “ Tartuffe ” 
after it, not badly played, I assure you, for a strolling 
company ; and then we had a ball, where the minuet 
and jigs very nearly made me cry ; for they brought 
you so fresh to my remembrance that I could not 
keep the tears back, and was obliged to seek some- 
thing to divert my thoughts. They talk to me of you 
here very frequently, and I do not study long for an 
answer; for 1 am generally thinking of you at the 
same time, so that I sometimes fancy they see my 
thoughts through my stays. 

Yesterday I received all Brittany at my Tower of 
Sévigné.2 1 was at the play again. It was “ An- 
dromache ;”’ it cost me above half a dozen tears, — 
enough in conscience for strolling players. At night 
we had a supper, and a ball. I wish you could see 
the elegance of M. de Lomaria, and in what 
style he takes off and puts on his hat: what 


1 This gentleman married Mme. de Sévigné’s cousin, 
Marie Madeleine de Coulanges. 


2 Forges was famous for its mineral waters, which were 
much used at Paris. 


3 This was Mme. de Sévigné’s town residence at Vitré. 
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airy grace! what precision! He outdoes all our 
courtiers, and might put them to the blush. He has 
sixty thousand livres a year, is just come from college, 
is very handsome and agreeable, and would very gladly 
have you for a wife. I would not have you suppose 
that your health is not drunk constantly here. The 
obligation indeed is not very great; but such as it 
is, you owe it every day to half Brittany. They 
begin with me, and then Madame de Grignan comes 
of course. The civilities they show me are so ridicu- 
lous, and the women of this country are such fools, 
that you would think there was not a person of 
quality in the town but myself, though it is full of 
fashionable people. Of your acquaintance Ton- 
quedec, the Count des Chapelles, Pomenars, the 
Abbé de Montigni, who is Bishop of Saint-Pol-de 
Léon, and a thousand others, are here; they talk 
of you, and we laugh a little at our neighbor. Ma- 
dame de Coétquen is ill here of a fever. Chésiéres 
is somewhat better; there has been a deputation of 
the Estates to compliment him. We are as polite 
here as the polite Lavardin himself, who is perfectly 
adored among them ; he has a good share of heavy 
merit, like Grave wine. My abbé goes on with his 
building, and cannot be prevailed on to stay at 
Vitré ; he comes however and dines with us. I 
shall stay here till Monday, and then shall retire to 
my solitude, where I shall pass eight or ten days, 
after which I shall return to take my leave of them 


1 Grave wine was a kind of claret from the coast near 
Bordeaux, and, like all clarets, was little esteemed in the 
seventeenth century. 
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all; for the end of the month will see the end of 
the whole affair. Our present was made more than 
a week ago. The demand was for three mil- 
lions ;1 we immediately offered two millions and a 
half, which was accepted. Over and above this 
the governor is to have fifty thousand crowns, M. de 
Lavardin eighty thousand francs, and the rest of 
the officers in proportion; the whole for two years. 
You may imagine that as much wine passes through 
the bodies of our Bretons as there does water under 
our bridges ; for it is by stinting the wine that these 
immense sums of money are to be given to all the 
Estates. 

Now, thank God, you are pretty well instructed in 
what relates to your good country. But all this 
while I have no letter from you, and consequently, 
nothing to answer; so I must of course write what I 
see and hear. Pomenars is divine. I do not 
know any man to whom I would so readily wish 
two heads; for he will never be able to carry his 
own safe off. For my part, I long to see the 
week at an end, that I may repay all the civil- 
ities I have received from the good folks here 
in a proper manner, and then retire to enjoy myself 
at Les Rochers. Farewell, my dearest child, I al- 
ways expect your letters with impatience. Your 
health is a subject that concerns me nearly. I be- 
lieve you are persuaded of the truth of this; so that, 
without desiring you to do me the justice of believing, 
I may put an end to my letter, and sleep securely 
on what you think of my friendship... . 


1 Of francs. 
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XXVI. 


TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN, 


Paris, Friday, Dec. 18, 1671. 

IT am this moment arrived, my dear child, and 
am at my aunt’s,! surrounded, embraced, and ques- 
tioned a thousand times, by all my family and hers ; 
but I leave them all, resolved to pay my compli- 
ments to you as well as to other people. M. de 
Coulanges? is waiting to take me home with him, 
where he insists I shail take up my abode, because 
one of Madame de Bonneuil’s sons has the small- 
pox. She very obligingly intended to keep it a 
secret; but the mystery was discovered, and they 
carried my little one to M. de Coulanges. I expect 
her here every minute, and shall then return with 
her; but my aunt is resolved to witness our first 
interview. It would have been a vexatious circum- 
stance for me to have exposed the poor child, and 
to have been banished myself from the society of 
my friends for a month or six weeks, because Ma- 
dame de Bonneuil’s child has the small-pox. 

Suppose me now with M. de Coulanges, whom I 
adore because he is always talking to me of you; but 
can you guess what happens then? Why, I cry; 
and my heart is so strangely oppressed that I make 
a sign with my hand for him to be silent, and silent 

1 Her aunt was Henriette de Coulanges, who married the 


Marquis de La Trousse. 
2 M. de Coulanges was Mme. de Sévigné’s witty and jolly 


cousin. 
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he is. . . . He tells me that when he saw you, you 
shut your eyes, and said you were in my room ; yes, 
truly, you were sure you were at Paris, for there was 
M. de Coulanges. He acted this very drolly, and it 
gives me great pleasure to find you have still a little 
of the mad-cap about you; I was frightened to death 
lest you should be always the governor’s lady. Dear 
me! what a deal of conversation shall I have with 
M. de Coulanges! I entreat you to be careful of 
yourself, — that is, be as much yourself as possible, 
and do not let me find you altered. I would have 
you likewise be attentive to your beauty; get fat, re- 
cruit yourself, and remember all the good resolutions 
you have made; . . . otherwise it is all over with you, 
I can tell you. You will be always as thin as Madame 
de St. Hérem. Iam glad I thought of putting this 
in your head ; nothing can frighten you more than 
such aresemblance. Take care then to avoid it. As 
for your little boy, the condition he was in does not 
reconcile me to chocolate; I am sure he has been 
burned up. It is happy for him that he has got a 
little moisture since, and is recovered ; he has been 
snatched out of the fire. I heartily rejoice with you 
at his escape. 


XXVII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Wednesday evening, March 9, 1672. 
Tak to me no more of my letters, I beseech you, 
my child. I have just received one from you that 
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carries everything before it. It is lovely, brilliant, 
full of ideas, and full of affection; the style is so 
just and concise that it cannot fail of pleasing to 
the highest degree even without loving you as I do. 
I should tell you how much your letters delight me 
oftener than I do, were it not for the fear of being 
tiresome ; but whether I tell you so or not, be as- 
sured I am always delighted with them. Madame 
de Coulanges is equally so, for I showed her 
some passages which it was impossible to keep to 
myself; a vein of good-humor and sprightliness 
runs through the whole, and gives it a fine 
effect. 

You were for a long time quite buried in melan- 
choly. I was very uneasy at it; but I find the game 
of the goose has revived you as it did the Greeks. 
By the bye, I wish you had never played at any other 
game. A continual run of ill-luck is very provoking 
and disagreeable ; there is no bearing to be the con- 
stant butt of fortune. The superiority of others over 
us, though in trivial concerns, never fails to mortify 
our vanity, and give us vexation; as Nicole admira- 
bly observes. I am very angry with fortune, and 
am more than ever convinced of her blindness by 
the manner in which she has treated you. 

You want to know the symptoms of this love, of 
which I spoke to you the other day. Imprimis, A 
hasty and uncalled-for denial; an air of excessive 
indifference, which proves the contrary; the opin- 
ion of those who can judge from being near; the 


1 The love of D’Hacqueville for the one-eyed daughter of 
the Marshal de Gramont. 
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public voice; an entire suspension of all earthly 
activity ; a neglect of ordinary cares, and preoccupa- 
tion with a single one; a continual volley of satire 
directed against old people who are in love. 
“‘Such nonsense! they must be idiots! fools! And 
with a young woman too! Very pretty indeed! It 
would become me mighty well! I had rather 
break both my arms and legs!” And then we 
make answer internally: “Indeed, what you say 
is very true; but for all that, you are in love. You 
tell us all these fine things; your reflections are 
doubtless very just, very true, very tormenting ; but 
for all that, you are in love. Reason is on your side, 
but love is stronger than reason; at the same time 
you are sick, you weep, you are out of humor, and 
you are in love.” If you should drive M. de Vence? 
to this pass, I desire, my dear, you will make me 
your confidante. In the meanwhile, you cannot 
have a more agreeable acquaintance. He is a pre- 
late of distinguished understanding and merit, and 
one of the greatest geniuses of his age. You have 
admired his verses; enjoy his prose. He excels 
equally in both, and deserves to be ranked in the 
number of your friends. You very pleasantly quote 
the example of the lady who took pleasure in turn- 
ing the heads of all the monks that came in her 
way; but it would be a much more glorious thing 
for you to do this by M. de Vence, who is so famous 
for the soundness, clearness, and excellence of his 
intellect. In him you may say you have found 


1 Anthony de Godeau, Bishop of Vence and Grasse at that 
time ; a very learned, very pious, and very aged man. 
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a real treasure in Provence ; make the most of this, 
and trust to fortune for the rest. 

I forbid you, my dear child, to send me your 
picture. If you are looking well, have it painted, 
but keep the delightful present for me till I come 
to you ; for I should be very sorry to leave it here. 
So take my advice, and, in the meanwhile, accept 
of a present from me that surpasses all presents, 
past and present. This is not saying too much, 
for it is a -pearl necklace worth twelve thou- 
sand crowns. A large sum, you will say; but not 
more than I am willing to bestow on you. In short, 
examine it well, weigh it, observe how beautifully it 
is set, and then tell me what you think of it. It is 
the finest I ever saw, and has been greatly admired 
here. . . . I had it from the Venetian ambassador, 
our late neighbor, who is dead. . . . I have sent you 
a book by the desire of my uncle Sévigné.! I do 
not imagine itis a romance. I shall not give him the 
trouble of sending you La Fontaine’s ‘ Tales,” 
which are— But you will judge for yourself... . 

We do all in our power to amuse our good car- 
dinal;* Corneille has read him a piece of his, 
which is soon to be brought out. It puts me very 
much in mind of the beauties of the ancients. 
On Saturday Moliére is to read him his Trisso- 
tin,® which is extremely diverting ; and Despréaux 
will give him his “ Lutrin” and “Art of Poetry ;” 


1 Renaud de Sévigné, a pious recluse of Port Royal. 

2 Cardinal de Retz. 

8 One of the characters in Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes, 
—z. ¢., “ The Learned Ladies,” or, “ The Blue-stockings.” 
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this is all we can do for him. He loves you sin- 
cerely, this poor cardinal, and often talks of you 
to me; and we seldom find ourselves so ready 
to finish your praises, as we are to begin them. 
But, alas! when we reflect that our dear child has 
been so cruelly torn from us, nothing is capable of 
comforting us ; as for me, I should be very sorry to 
be comforted. I neither pride myself on courage 
nor philosophy, but simply follow where my heart 
leads the way. It was said the other day, and I 
believe I told you, that the true sign of a good 
heart was its capacity for loving ; if this rule is just, 
I am become a person of great consequence, and 
should be not a little vain, had I not a thousand 
reasons to make me humble... . 

I have just received your letter of Ash-Wednes- 
day. Indeed, my child, you quite embarrass me 
with your commendation and thanks. ‘This is only 
putting me in mind of what I would do for you, and 
makes me sigh that it is so little in my power to 
satisfy my inclination. Would I could so load you 
with benefits as to oblige you to become ungrateful ; 
for, as we have often said, that is the only thing 
that is left when one has been so much obliged as 
to be no longer able to make a return. But alas! I 
am not happy enough to reduce you to such a strait. 
Your thanks are more than sufficient to repay all I 
can do. How amiable you are, and how pleasantly 
you express yourself upon the subject! But now 
about this dreland.1 What a folly is it to lose so 
much money at such a rascally game! It has 


1 A game at cards. 
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been banished from us for a downright cutthroat. 
We do things in a more serious manner. You play 
against all chance, you lose forever; take my ad- 
vice and do not continue it; consider it is throwing 
money away without having any amusement for it ; 
on the contrary, you have paid five or six thousand 
francs to be the mere dupe of fortune. But I am 
rather too warm, my dear, and must say with Tar- 
tuffe, “’Tis through excess of zeal.” And now I 
mention plays, here is “ Bajazet” for you. If I could 
send you Champmélé at the same time, you would 
find more beauties in it; for without this actress the 
piece loses half its merit. I am infatuated with 
Corneille ; he is going to give us “Pulchérie,” where 
we shali again see, — 


La main qui crayonna 
La mort du grand Pompée et l’ame de Cinna. 


In short, everything must bow to his superior 
genius. Here is La Fontaine’s fable too, on the 
adventure of M. de Boufflers’s curate, who was 
killed in the coach by his dead patron.2. There 
was something very extraordinary in the affair itself ; 
the fable is pretty, but not to be compared with the 
one that follows it. I do not understand the “ Milk- 
pety* 

I frequently hear from my poor boy. This war 

1 His hand the brush control, 
Who paints great Pompey’s death and Cinna’s soul. 

These verses are found in Corneille’s dedication of his 
“ dpius.” 

2 Death and the Parson, Book vii., Fable 11, 

3: Book vii., Fable to. 
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vexes me extremely; in the first place, on his ac- 
count, and then on account of some others that I 
have a great regard for... . My dear child, I 
know no bounds to my writing, and yet I must put 
an end to it at last. When I write to other people, I 
care not how soon I have done; but I love nothing 
so well as to write to you. I have a thousand good 
wishes for you from M. de La Rochefoucauld, our 
cardinal,! Barillon, and especially from Madame 
Scarron,? who knows perfectly well how to please me 
by praising you. She admires you unboundedly. As 
for M. de Coulanges and his wife, the abbé, my aunt, 
my cousin, La Mousse, there is but one cry among 
them, and that is, to remember them to you; but I 
am not at all in a humor to make litanies. There 
are many even now that I have forgotten, but this is 
enough to last for a long time. . . . I continue 
still very fond of my dear little girl, notwithstanding 
her brother is such a beauty... . 


XXVIII. 


TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Friday, May 6, 1672. 
My dear child, I must tell you some gossip, it is 
a folly I can never resist. I was yesterday at a ser- 
vice performed in honor of Chancellor Séguier,° 


1 De Retz. 
2 Afterward Madame de Maintenon. 
8 The chancellor died early in 1672. 
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at the Oratory. Painting, sculpture, music, rhetoric, 
in a word, the four liberal arts were at the expense 
of it. Nothing could exceed the beauty of the dec- 
orations ; they were finely imagined, and designed 
by Le Brun. The mausoleum reached to the top 
of the dome, adorned with a thousand lamps, and 
a variety of figures appropriate to him in whose 
honor it was erected. Beneath were four figures of 
Death, bearing Séguier’s insignia, as having taken 
away his honors with his life. One of them held 
his judge’s cap, another his ducal coronet, another 
the ensigns of his order, another his chancellor’s 
mace. ‘The four sister arts, painting, music, elo- 
quence, and sculpture were represented in deep 
distress, bewailing the loss of their protector. This 
group was sustained by the four virtues, — for- 
titude, temperance, justice, and religion. Above 
these four angels, or genii, received the soul of the 
deceased. The mausoleum was adorned with sev- 
eral other angels, supporting the rows of lighted 
tapers suspended from the vaulted roof. Nothing 
so magnificent or so well imagined was ever seen ; 
it is Le Brun’s masterpiece. The whole church 
was adorned with pictures, devices, and emblems, 
which all bore some relation to the life or office 
of the chancellor; and some of his noblest ac- 
tions were represented in painting. Madame de 
Verneuil! offered to purchase all this decoration 
at a great price; but it was unanimously re- 
solved by those who had contributed to it, to 
adorn a gallery with it, and to consecrate it 


1 Daughter of Chancellor Séguier. 
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as an everlasting monument of their gratitude and 
magnificence. 

The assembly was grand and numerous, but without 
confusion. Isat near M. de Tulle, Madame Colbert, 
and the Duke of Monmouth,” who is as handsome 
as when we saw him at the Palais Royal. (Let me 
tell you in a parenthesis that he is going to the 
army to join the king.) A young father of the 
Oratory came to speak the funeral oration. I de- 
sired M. de Tulle to bid him come down, and 
to mount the pulpit in his place, since nothing 
could sustain the beauty of the spectacle and the 
excellence of the music but the force of his elo- 
quence. My child, this young man trembled when 
he began, and we all trembled for him. Our ears 
were at first struck with a provincial accent; he is 
of Marseilles, and is called Laisné. But as he re- 
covered from his confusion, he became so brilliant ; 
established himself so well; gave so just a measure 
of praise to the deceased ; touched with so much 
address and delicacy all the passages in his life 
where delicacy was required; placed in so true a 
light all that was most worthy of admiration ; em- 
ployed all the charms of expression, all the masterly 
strokes of eloquence, with so much propriety and 
so much grace, that every one present, without ex- 
ception burst into applause, charmed with so per- 
fect, so finished a performance. He is twenty-eight 
years of age, the intimate friend of M. de Tulle, 

1 Mascaron, the famous preacher. 


2 Illegitimate son of Charles II. of England. He was 
beheaded in 1685, for rebellion. 
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who accompanied him when he left the assem- 
bly. We were for naming him the Chevalier 
Mascaron, and I think he will even surpass his 
friend. 

As for the music, it was fine beyond all descrip- 
tion. Baptiste! exerted himself to the utmost, and 
was assisted by all the king’s musicians. There was 
an addition made to that fine Afiserere ; and there 
was a Libera, which filled the eyes of the whole 
assembly with. tears. I do not think the music in 
heaven could exceed it. 

There were several prelates present. I desired 
Guitaud to look for the good Bishop of Marseilles, 
but we could not see him. I whispered him that 
if it had been the funeral oration of any person 
living, to whom he might have made his court 
by it, he would not have failed to have been there. 
This little pleasantry made us laugh, in spite of the 
solemnity of the ceremony. 

My dear child, what a strange letter is this! 
I fancy I have almost lost my senses! What 
is this long account to you? To tell you the truth, 
I have satisfied my love of narration. 

The king is at Charleroi, and will make a pretty 
long stay there. There is no forage yet to be found, 
and his numerous train carries famine with it wher- 
ever he goes. They are embarrassed at the outset 
of the campaign. 

Guitaud showed your letter to me and the 
abbé; the burden of it is very obliging, “Send 
Mother to me.” How amiable you are, my 


1 Jean Baptiste Lully, a well-known composer. 
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child! and how agreeably do you justify the un- 
bounded affection I bear you! Alas! I think of 
nothing but my journey. Leave the arrangement to 
me ; I will conduct everything ; and if my aunt con- 
tinues to spin out the poor remains of life to any 
great length, I shall certainly set out. You are the 
only person in the world who could induce me to 
leave her in so pitiable a situation. I am every 
moment thinking of my departure, but have not 
courage to fix the day. To-day my journey is con- 
cluded on; to-morrow I am irresolute. What you 
say, my dear, is true; there are events in life which 
are very disobliging. 

You beg me not to think of you in changing 
my house, and I beg you to_ believe that I 
think of nothing else; and that you are so dear 
to me that you occupy my whole heart. I shall go 
to-morrow and sleep in that delightful apartment, 
where you may be accommodated without displac- 
ing me. . . . Adieu, my beautiful love. You are at 
present a traveller, exposed to the wide world ; I fear 
your adventurous humor. I can neither trust to 
you, nor to M. de Grignan. It is, as you say, a 
strange thing to find one’s self at Aix, after having 
gone two hundred leagues; and at St. Pilon,” after 
having climbed so high. Your letters sometimes 
contain very pleasant passages, but sometimes sen- 
tences escape you as obscure as those of Tacitus. 
I stumbled upon this comparison, and it is 
a very just one. I embrace Grignan, and kiss 


'The chapel of St. Pilon, upon the top of the crag of 
Sainte Baume, is very difficult of access. 
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his right cheek, beneath his dishevelled tuft of 
hair.? 


XXIX. 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Paris, Afay 16, 1672. 

I musr be very much changed not to understand 
your jests, and.all the fine passages in your letters. 
You well know, Count, that we had formerly the gift 
of understanding one another before we had opened 
our lips. One answered very pertinently to what 
the other intended to say ; and if we had not wished 
to give each other the pleasure of pronouncing words 
with facility, our penetration would have almost 
spared us the trouble of conversation. When an 
intelligence of this kind is established between two 
persons, they can never be dull. In my opinion, to 
comprehend quickly is a very happy talent; there 
is a vivacity in it that is agreeable to others, and 
that makes us in good humor with ourselves. M. de 
La Rochefoucauld says, truly, in his maxims, “ We 
love those better who comprehend us readily than 
those who must listen to understand our meaning.” 
By the same rule, you and I ought to love one an- 
other the more for the intelligence that subsists 
between us. You tell strange things about the 
marshals of France; I cannot enter into the merits 
of the case, and always agree with the one I hear 

1An allusion to a rhyme made by Madame de Grignan 
while playing crambo at Livry. 

7 
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last. Some say yes, others no ; and as for me, I 
say both yes and no. Do you remember how this 
made us laugh in an Italian comedy? 

Prithee, speak of me to all comers, and not to 
lose any chance of adding little phrases, in your own 
style, to the praises the Marchioness de Saint-Martin 
gives me. Be alert, and interpose between two sen- 
tences with as much skill as she evinces volubility. 

No news is stirring. The king marches with the 
army, but we know not where. His Majesty’s de- 
signs are as secret as he could wish. An officer 
wrote the other day to a friend in town: “I beg 
you to inform me whether we are going to besiege 
Maestricht, or to pass the Issel.” 

I assure you this campaign alarms me. Those 
who, from their misfortune rather than their inclina- 
tion, are not in the army, are, in my opinion, the 
best off. One proof that the king is not tired of 
your letters is, that he reads them; he would not 
do this if it were unpleasant to him. Adieu, Count. 
I am glad you like mine; it is a proof you do not 
hate the writer. 


XXX. 


TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Friday, May 20, 1672. 
I can easily understand, my dear child, the pleas- 
ures, the magnificence, and the expense of your 


1 Mme. de Sévigné here repeats mockingly some phrases 
in Bussy’s last letter to her. 
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journey ; I mentioned it to our abbé as a serious 
affair. But those things are necessary; we should, 
however, examine whether we are willing to run the 
hazard of the abyss into which great expenses lead 
us. It is to little purpose to take care of ourselves 
when we enter truly into the interests of persons 
who are dear to us, and feel all their sorrows, per- 
haps, more painfully than they do themselves ; this 
is to destroy all the pleasures of life, and we must 
be mad still to cling to it. I may say the same of 
health ; I have doubtless a great share of it, but it 
is of no other service to me than to enable me to 
attend upon those who are sick. That treacherous 
fever has made another attack upon poor Madame 
de Lafayette, and.my aunt grows worse and worse 
every day; when I leave her I go to my poor 
Lafayette, and from her I return again to my aunt. 
Neither Livry, nor its pleasing walks, nor my charm- 
ing house any longer amuse me; and yet I must 
run to Livry for a moment, for I can scarcely hold 
up my head. See how Providence distributes sor- 
rows and evils; after all, mine are nothing in com- 
parison of the state of my poor aunt. Ah! noble 
Indifference, where is your abode? You alone con- 
stitute our happiness, and without you all is ineffect- 
ual; but since we must suffer, it is better to suffer 
in this way than in any other. 

I have seen Madame de Martel at her own house, 
and said everything to her that you may suppose. 
Her husband has written her the most extraordinary 
accounts of your beauty; he is overwhelmed with 
your civilities; he gives you the greatest praises. 
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She brought the letter to show it me ; I visited her 
afterward, and so quitted all your scores. 

Nothing could be more romantic than your aquatic 
excursions, and your entertainments in that famous 
ship, the Royal Louis. The real Louis is in full 
march with all his army. The letters from thence 
say nothing positive, for every one is kept in ignorance 
of the place of their destination. Maestricht is now 
out of the question. It is reported that they are 
going to possess themselves of three places, one on 
the Rhine, another on the Issel, and a third im- 
mediately afterward. I will acquaint you with their 
names when I know them myself. Nothing can be 
more confused than the accounts we have from the 
army ; every one is in the dark. . . . It was but the 
other day that a person of very considerable rank* 
wrote thus to one of his friends: “I should be 
glad if you would inform me whither we are going, 
and if we are to pass the Issel or lay siege to 
Maestricht.” So that you may judge what infor- 
mation we have. Tassure you all this secrecy makes 
my heart ache. You are happy in having your 
husband safe, and doomed to no other suffering 
than that of having your frightful face? to look at 
all day in a litter. Poor man, he had reason indeed 
to get on horseback, to avoid the continuance of so 
disagreeable a sight! For how was it possible to 
look at it so long? Alas! I remember once when 
coming from Brittany, you sat opposite to me dur- 


1 The person meant is said to be the Duke de Bourbon, 
son of the Prince de Condé. 


2 Of course this is said in jest. 
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ing the journey; and what pleasure did I not feel in 
constantly looking on that lovely face? It is true, 
indeed, we were in a coach; surely then there 
must be some curse pronounced upon litters. 
Madame du Pui-du-Fou will not suffer me to 
bring my little girl with me. She says it is running 
a great risk; and I therefore submit. I would not 
willingly put her little ladyship’s person in danger, 
for I love her most sincerely. I have had her hair 
cut in the present fashion,! which suits her ex- 
tremely well. Her complexion, her throat, her little 
figure are admirable; she does a thousand little 
things ; she talks, she caresses, she fights, she makes 
the sign of the cross, she asks pardon, she courtesies, 
she kisses her hand, she shrugs up her shoulders, 
she dances, she coaxes, she scolds; in short, she 
is quite a pet. I amuse myself for hours together 
with her. I would not that she should die for 
the world. I told you the other day, I did not 
know how a mother could help loving her daughter. 


XXXI. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


PARIs, Monday, June 20, 1672. 

. . . You have never seen Paris as it is at present ; 
all the world is in tears, or fears to be so. Poor 
Madame de Nogent is almost beside herself. Madame 
de Longueville pierces every heart with her com- 


1 What is known as the hurly-burly style. 
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plaints. I have not seen her indeed, but this is what 
I am told. Mademoiselle de Vertus returned two 
days since from Port Royal, where she resides. 
They sent for her and M. Arnauld to impart to 
Madame de Longueville the terrible news. The 
very sight of Mademoiselle de Vertus was sufficient ; 
her sudden return was too sure a sign that some 
fatal accident had happened. As soon therefore as 
she appeared, — “ Ah, Mademoiselle, how is it with 
my brother ?””2 She did not dare, even in thought, 
to inquire further. “Madame, he is recovered of 
his wound; there has been a battlkek—” “And 
my son?” No answer was made. “Ah, Madem- 
oiselle, my son, my dear child! answer me; is 
he dead?” “I have no words to answer you, 
Madame.” ‘Oh, my dear son! Was he killed on 
the spot? Had he not a single moment? Oh, 
God! what a sacrifice is this!’”’ And she threw 
herself upon the bed, and by expressions of the 
most lively sorrow, by fainting fits, by convulsions, 
by the silence of despair, by stifled cries, by sudden 
bursts of passion, by floods of bitter tears, by eyes 
up-lifted to heaven, and by heartrending complaints, 
she exhibited all the various emotions of grief. She 
sees a few friends; and in pure submission to Provi- 
dence, consents to receive such nourishment as is 
just sufficient to keep life and soul together. She 
takes no rest; her health, before in a declining 
state, is visibly altered for the worse. For my part, 
I wish her death earnestly, as I think she cannot 
survive such a loss. 


1 The great Condé. 
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There is a certain gentleman! who is scarcely 
less affected. I cannot help thinking, that if they 
had met, in the first moments of their grief, and 
had been alone together, all other sentiments would 
have given place to sighs and tears, redoubled 
without intermission ; there would have been a dumb 
scene of sorrow, a dialogue of inarticulate sighs and 
groans. This is a mere thought of my own. But, 
my dear, how great affliction is this! ... The 
very mistresses of poor De Longueville do not con- 
strain themselves ; his domestics are disconsolate ; 
and his gentleman, who came yesterday with the ill 
news, scarcely appears a reasonable creature. ‘This 
death effaces the thoughts of all others. 

A courier, who arrived yesterday evening, brings 
an account of the death of the Count du Plessis, who 
was killed by a cannon-shot as he was giving direc- 
tions for making a bridge. Arnheim is besieged. 
They did not attack the fortress of Schenck, as it 
was defended by eight thousand men. Alas! these 
successful beginnings will be followed with a tragical 
end for a great number of families. May Heaven pre- 
serve my poor son! He was not upon this expedi- 
tion. . . . But the campaign is not yet finished. 

In the midst of our afflictions, the description you 
have given me of Madame Colonna and her sister,? 


1 It is said that M. de La Rochefoucauld had reason to 
believe that the Duke de Longueville was his son. 

2 Madame Colonna and her sister, Madame de Mazarin, 
had been arrested at Aix disguised as men. They were in 
quest of their lovers, the Chevalier de Lorraine and the 
Count de Marsan. 
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is really divine; it rouses one under the most mel- 
ancholy circumstances. It is an admirable picture. 
The Countess de Soissons and Madame de Bouil- 
lon! are quite in a rage with these fools, and say 
they ought to be confined. It is thought that the 
king will not disoblige the Constable (Colonna), * 
who is certainly one of the greatest men in Rome. 
In the mean time we are in expectation of seeing 
them arrive here like Mademoiselle de 1’Etoile ; * 
this comparison is good. 

The accounts I send you are from the best au- 
thority. You will find by all you receive, that M. de 
Longueville has been the cause of his own death, as 
well as of the death of many others; and that the 
prince has showed himself through the whole of this 
expedition more like a father than the general of 
an army. I said yesterday, and others agreed with 
me, that. if the war continues, the duke* will cer- 
tainly occasion the death of the prince ; his love for 
him surpasses every other consideration. . . . 

The news I send you comes, as I before said, 
from good authority; I had it from Gourville, who 
was with Madame de Longueville when she heard of 
her son’s death. All the couriers come straight to 
him. M. de Longueville had made his will before 
he set out. He leaves a great part of his property 
to a son he has, who, as I believe, will take the title 


1 These ladies were sisters of the two just mentioned. 
2 The Constable Colonna was their father. 


8 A character in Scarron’s Roman Comique, or “Comic 
Romance.” 


4 Condé’s son, Henri de Bourbon. 


~ 
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of Chevalier d’Orléans, without expense to his rela- 
tions. Have you heard how the body of M. de 
Longueville was disposed of ? It was laid in the 
same boat in which he passed the river two hours 
before. The prince, who was wounded, ordered 
him to be placed near him, covered with a cloak, 
and, with several others who were wounded, repassed 
the Rhine to a town on this side the river, where 
they came to have their wounds dressed ; it was the 
most melancholy sight in the world. They say the 
Chevalier de Monchevreuil, who was attached to M. 
de Longueville, will not have a wound dressed which 
he received as he stood next to him. 

I have received a letter from my son... . Heis 
very much grieved at the death of M. de Longueville. 
He was not in this expedition, but he is to be in 
another. What safety can be hoped for in such a 
profession? I advise you to write to M. de La 
Rochefoucauld on the death of the chevalier and 
the wound of M. de Marsillac. This fatal event has 
given me an opportunity of seeing his heart without 
disguise. For constancy, worth, tenderness, and good 
sense he infinitely surpasses any one I have ever 
met with; his wit and humor are nothing in com- 
parison. I will not amuse myself at present with 
telling you how much I love you. I embrace M. de 
Grignan and the coadjutor. * 


The same evening, at Io 0’clock. 
I made up my packet two hours ago, and on my 
return to town I found a letter for me, with the 
news that a peace was concluded with Holland. It 


1 M. de Grignan’s brother. 
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may easily be imagined that the Dutch are in the 
greatest consternation, and glad to submit to any 
terms ; the king’s success is beyond all that has ever 
been known. We shall once more breathe again ; 
but what a cruel addition must this be to the grief 
of Madame de Longueville, and all those who have 
lost children and near relations! I have seen 
Marshal du Plessis. He is greatly afflicted, but 
demeans himself like a brave soldier. His lady 
weeps bitterly ; the countess is only disconcerted at 
not being a duchess. I think, my dear child, that 
if it had not been for the rashness of M. de Longue- 
ville, we should have gained Holland without losing 
a man. 


XXXII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


PARIS, FRIDAY, /uly 1, 1672. 

At length, my child, our dear aunt’s sufferings are 
at an end. She has cost us many tears. I, who am 
so easily affected, have in particular wept profusely. 
She was found dead in her bed at five o’clock yes- 
terday morning. The preceding evening she was 
extremely ill, and would get up from restlessness ; 
but she was so weak that she could not sit in her 
chair, and kept sinking down and falling out of it, so 
that she was obliged to be supported. Mademoi- 
selle de La Trousse flattered herself that this weak- 
ness proceeded only from want of sustenance. Her 
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mouth was convulsed ; my cousin said the milk she 
had taken had merely made her mouth uncomfort- 
able ; for my part, I believed her dying. At eleven 
o’clock she made a sign to me to leave her; I 
kissed her hand, she gave me her blessing, and I 
quitted the apartment. She then took a little milk 
to oblige Mademoiselle de La Trousse, but could 
not swallow it. They laid her in the bed; she made 
every one leave the room, saying she was going to 
sleep. About four in the morning word was brought 
to Mademoiselle de La Trousse that Madame was 
asleep ; upon which she ordered her not to be dis- 
turbed upon any account. At five she said she 
would go and see if she was still asleep; she went 
to the bedside, and found her dead. Upon which 
a melancholy scene ensued! It was with difficulty 
they could disengage her daughter from the corpse ; 
however, they contrived to carry her into another 
room. They next came to acquaint me; I imme- 
diately ran thither in great agitation, and found my 
poor aunt cold and stiff, but laid so much at her 
ease that I do not think she had for six months 
experienced so tranquil a moment as that in which 
she expired. She was not at all changed. I kneeled 
by her; and when I had paid my tribute of tears to 
this mournful sight, I went in quest of Mademoiselle 
de La Trousse, whom I found in a situation that 
might have melted the very stones. I brought them 
both! here, and in the evening Madame de La 
Trousse came and took my cousin home with her, 


1 That is, her aunt’s two daughters, Mademoiselle de La 
Trousse and Mademoiselle de Meéri. 
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from whence she proposes removing her to the 
family-seat, till the return of M. de La Trousse. . . - 
I have been promised some news; I am in ex- 
pectation of it. It seems the king continues the 
chain of his conquests. But you take no notice of 
the death of M. de Longueville, nor of the pains I 
have taken to supply you with intelligence. Nota 
word about my letters! In short, I fancy I am 
writing to one deaf and dumb. But I see how it is; 
I must absolutely come to Grignan. Your patience 
is worn threadbare. Good-by, then, till we meet 
again. Our abbé sends you a thousand good wishes ; 
I perfectly adore him for the good courage with 
which he undertakes this journey to Provence. 


XXXIII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN, 


Livery, Sunday evening, July 3, 1672. 

I HAVE many excuses to make to you, my dear 
child, for the letter I wrote to you this morning be- 
fore I arrived here. I had not received yours; my 
friend at the post-office sent me word that there was 
no letter for me, and I was in perfect despair. It 
is now ten o’clock at night; and M. de Coulanges, 
whom I adore, and who is the best creature in the 
world, has sent me your letter, which was enclosed 
in his packet. He despatched his own servant with 
it by moonlight, judging how happy it would make 
me to receive it; and he judged truly. I am sorry 
you lost one cf my packets; as they are filled with 
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news, it puts you out of the train of affairs, and breaks 
the thread of your knowledge of what passes. 

You must, doubtless, have had very exact accounts, 
by which you may understand that the Rhine was ill 
defended. The great wonder is that our troops swam 
over it. The prince and his Argonauts were in a 
boat, and the first part of the enemy’s troops they 
fell in with on the other side of the river, laid down 
their arms and demanded quarter; but unhappily 
M. de Longueville, who doubtless did not hear this, 
hurried on to the intrenchments with warlike ardor, 
arrived at the barrier, and killed the first man he 
met. At the same instant he himself received five 
or six wounds. The duke followed him ; the prince 
followed his son, and all the rest followed the prince. 
This occasioned a dreadful slaughter, which it is 
plain would have been avoided, had they known the 
enemy’s intention of yielding. But everything is in 
the disposal of Providence. 

The Count de Guiche performed an action, the 
success of which has covered him with glory; 
whereas had it failed, he would have been consid- 
ered criminal. He was sent to ascertain whether 
the river was fordable or not; he said it was, though 
it is probable he knew the contrary. Whole squad- 
rons swam over on horseback without breaking their 
ranks ; it is true, he was himself at the head of them. 
This was never attempted before ; it succeeded. He 
surrounded the enemy’s troops and forced them to 
yield. You see that his fortune and his valor keep 
pace with each other. But you have doubtless had 
particular accounts of this daring adventure. 
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The Chevalier Nantouillet fell from his horse into 
the river; he immediately sunk to the bottom, but 
rose again; a second time he sunk, and again he 
rose; at last he laid hold of the tail of one of 
the horses, which brought him safe to land; he 
mounted it, rushed into the thickest of the battle, 
received two shots in his hat, and returned in high 
spirits. This reminds me of Orontes, Prince of the 
Massagetes. 

It is very true that M. de Longueville had been 
to confession before he went away. As he never 
boasted of such things, he did not even acquaint his 
mother with it. The confession was conducted by 
our friends (of Port Royal), and the absolution was 
deferred for more than two months ; it is so certain, 
however, that Madame de Longueville can have no 
doubt of it. What a consolation this must be to her! 
He bestowed great sums in purposes of charity, which 
no one knew of, and which were given on condition 
they should be kept secret. No man ever possessed 
more solid virtues or fewer vices than he did. He 
had a little pride, vanity, and haughtiness ; but cer- 
tainly no one ever approached so near perfection. 
He was above praise ; if the world was satisfied with 
his conduct, that was enough for him. I frequently 
see persons who have not yet recovered from their 
concern at his loss; but the generality have already 
forgotten it. This melancholy news was only sub- 
ject of grief for three or four days ; the regret of the 
public for the loss of Madame? continued much 
longer. The individual interest every one has in 


1 See Letter VI. and note on Madame. 
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what passes in the army hinders him from paying 
much attention to the misfortunes of others. Since 
the first engagement nothing has been talked of but 
surrendered cities, and of the arrival of delegates 
to desire the favor of being received among his 
Majesty’s newly conquered subjects. 

Do not forget to write a line or two to La Troche 
upon her son’s having distinguished himself at the 
passage of the river; he has been praised to the 
king as one of the foremost in that adventurous 
affair. There is no probability that the enemy will 
defend himself against such a victorious army. The 
French are certainly very fine soldiers; everything 
must yield to the brilliancy and hardihood of their 
actions, —in short, no river can now be a defence 
against their all-conquering valor... . 

Adieu, my dearest chiid. Pardon the concern I 
have felt at having been so long without hearing 
from you; your letters are so agreeable that the 
want of them can be recompensed by nothing but 
your presence. 


XXXIV. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


AUXERRE, Saturday, July 16, 1672. 
WELL, my child, here I am at last; I amstill ata 
great distance from you, and yet I already feel the 
pleasure of being somewhat nearer to you. I set out 
on Wednesday from Paris, with the vexation of not 
having received any letters by Tuesday’s post; but 
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the hope of seeing you at the end of my long jour- 
ney keeps me in spirits. Every one told me jest- 
ingly that I should kill our dear abbé, in making 
him take a journey into Provence during the heat of 
summer; but he laughed at these idle tales, and 
Heaven has rewarded him for it by the finest 
weather that heart could wish. There is no dust; it 
is delightfully cool, and the days are at the longest. 
What can be wished for more? Our Mousse begins 
to take courage: we travel mighty gravely. M. de 
Coulanges would have been of service to enliven us 
a little. We have found nothing worth reading but 
Virgil; not “Virgil Travestied,’*+ I assure you, 
but Virgil in all the majesty of the Latin and the 
Italian. ‘To be completely merry one must be with 
merry people. You know my way; I am as other 
people are, but am never the first to begin. I ama 
little dull at not knowing how affairs go in Holland ; 
when I set out they were between peace and war. 
This is the most critical juncture that France has 
experienced for a considerable time, both with re- 
gard to public and private interests. 

Adieu, then, my dear child ; I hope to find letters 
from you at Lyons. Let me tell you, you are greatly 
obliged to our dear abbé and La Mousse, but not at 
all to me. 


1 An allusion to Scarron’s Virgile Travesti. 
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XXXV. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Lyons, Wednesday, July 27, 1672. 

Ir this date does not please you, I know not what to 
do for you. I received your two letters yesterday by 
Madame de Rochebonne.! I never saw so surpris- 
ing a likeness, — in short, it is M. de Grignan him- 
self, in the person of a most agreeable woman; 
she perfectly adores you. I shall not tell you how 
much I love her, nor how much I can believe you 
love her. As to her brother-in-law,? at whose house 
I take up my abcde while in this place, he is abso- 
lutely captivating; such ease, such freedom reigns 
about him as perfectly suits with my temper, and 
_ makes me charmed with him. ‘The intendant® with 
his lady, and Madame de Coulanges, came to receive 
me at the boat; I supped with them, and dined 
there yesterday. They walk with me, and show me 
everything that is worth seeing; in short, I am quite 
ashamed at receiving so many attentions. J cannot 
conceive what it is that makes them so much esteem 
me. I would fain have set out to-morrow, but 
Madame de Coulanges insisted upon another day as 
the condition of her coming to Grignan. I readily 
acquiesced, certain that this arrangement would be 


1 Sister of M. de Grignan. 
2 Count de Chateauneuf, chamberlain of the Church of 
St. John at Lyons. 
8 Father of Madame de Coulanges. 
8 
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agreeable to you; SO I shall not leave this place till 
Friday morning. We shall sleep at Valence. I have 
good sailors, at least 5 I desired not to have yours, 
who are great knaves. They receive charges about 
me as if I were a princess. Saturday, about one 
o’clock in the afternoon I shall be at Robinet,* at 
least, as the chamberlain tells me. If you leave me 
there, there I shall stay. I shall not mention a word 
of my excessive joy. Our dear abbé is well; it is to 
him that all our compliments are due. La Mousse 
is still alive. We wish to be with you every moment, 
and my heart flutters when I think of it. 

My equipage came thus far without accident or 
inconvenience, but yesterday I had the misfortune 
to lose one of my horses, which was drowned at 
the watering-place. I have now only five, so that 
I am afraid I shall disgrace you, but it is not my 
fault. I have had a great many compliments of 
condolence upon my loss, but I support it with 
heroism. I shall not have my coach at your 
Robinet. There are five of us, count upon that 
many, — our abbé, La Mousse, two waiting-maids, 
and myself. . . . Madame de Coulanges advises me 
by all means to stay and spend my summer here ; 
she says it is ridiculous to think of going farther, 
and so would have me content myself with sending 
you my compliments. I wish you could hear her 
when she is saying all this. She will certainly come 
and see us, if it is only to raise your spirits... - 
Adieu, my dearest child. Your little girl is very well ; 
she is at Paris, taken great care of, and more visited 


1 A landing-place about five leagues distant from Grignan. 
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and attended than I am. It was a good thought 
of mine to leave her there; I love her dearly. But 
here comes Madame de Rochebonne! I kiss her, 
and think I am kissing her brother ;! for which 
reason I shall send him no remembrance this time. 
Oh, what a pleasure it is to be upon the road to 
you, my beautiful countess ! 


XXXVI. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


LAMBESC, 10 o’clock, 
Tuesday morning, Dec. 20, 1672. 

WueEN we reckon without Providence, we must 
frequently reckon twice. I was dressed from head 
to foot by eight o’clock; I had drunk my coffee, 
heard mass, taken leave of everybody; the mules 
were loaded, and the tinkling of their bells gave me 
notice that it was time to mount my litter; my 
room was full of people, entreating me not to think 
of setting out on account of the heavy rain which 
had fallen incessantly for several days, and was 
then pouring more violently than ever; but I 
resisted all their arguments, resolving to abide by 
the promise I made you in my letter of yesterday 
of being with you by Thursday at farthest. At that 
very instant, in came M. de Grignan in his omelette- 
colored dressing-gown, and talked to me very 
gravely of the rashness of such an undertaking, say- 


1 M. de Grignan. 
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ing that the muleteer would not be able to follow 
the litter ; that my mules would fall into some ditch 
on the road; that my people would be so wet and 
fatigued that they would not be able to lend me 
assistance ; so that I changed my mind in a mo- 
ment, and yielded to his sage remonstrances. - And 
now, my dear child, the trunks are brought back, 
the mules are unharnessed, the footmen and maids 
are drying themselves by the fire (for they were wet 
through in only crossing the courtyard), and I 
despatch you this messenger, knowing your good- 
ness will make you uneasy, and wishing to lessen 
my own uneasiness, being very anxious about your 
health ; for this man will either bring me word here, 
or meet me on the road. In short, my dear, he 
will be with you at Grignan on Thursday instead 
of me; and I shall set out the first moment it 
pleases God and M. de Grignan, who is become 
absolute master of me, and well knows my reasons 
for wishing so much to be at Grignan. I should be 
glad if this affair could be kept a secret from M. de 
La Garde, for he will take a most unmerciful pleas- 
ure in finding everything turn out as he foretold ; 
but let him take care, and not grow vain upon this 
pretended gift of prophecy. 

Adieu, my dearest child. Do not expect me; 
I will come and surprise you. Believe me, if as 
much against my will that I am detained prisoner 
at Lambesc; but who could foresee such dreadful 
rairs as have not been known in Provence for the 
last century? 
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XXXVII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


MONTELIMART, Thursday, Oct. 5,1 1673. 

Tuis is a dreadful day, my dear child; I own I 
can scarcely support it. I have left you in a situa- 
tion that adds to my sorrow. I think of every step 
I take, and every one you take; and that were we 
to continue travelling in this way, we should never 
meet again. My heart is truly at rest when I am 
ne€ar you ; it is then in its natural state, and the only 
one in which it takes pleasure. What passed this 
morning has given me the most poignant uneasiness, 
and caused a tumult within me which your philoso- 
phy will not be at a loss to account for. I have 
felt, and shall long feel it. My heart and mind are 
full of you; I cannot think of you without weeping, 
and I think of you incessantly. This state is not to 
be borne; as it is extreme, I hope its violence will 
destroy it. I seek you continually, and I seem to 
have lost everything in losing you. My eyes, that 
have so often for these fourteen months dwelt on 
you with delight, no longer behold you. The endear- 
ing time I have passed, renders the present more 
painful till I am a little accustomed to it; but I shall 


never be sufficiently accustomed to it not to desire 
ardently to see and embrace you again. I have no 


1 On this day, Madame de Sévigné set out from the 
Castle of Grignan for Paris, and Madame de Grignan for 
Aix, 
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reason to hope more from the future than the past. 
I know what I have already suffered by your ab- 
sence ; and I shall now be still more to be pitied, 
since I have imprudently made your presence neces- 
sary to me. It seems to me as if I did not embrace 
you sufficiently at parting ; what was there to hinder 
me from doing so? I did not tell you how satisfied 
I am with your affection; I did not recommend 
you enough to M. de Grignan ; I did not thank him 
sufficiently for all his attentions and kindness to me, 
but I expect that he will continue to give me proofs 
of it on every occasion. There is one in which his 
own interest is more concerned than mine, and yet 
I am the person most affected by it. 

I already begin to be devoured with expectation. 
I hope for no consolation but from your letters ; 
and yet I know they will only make me sigh still 
more deeply, —in short, my dear child, I live but 
for you. Would I loved God with equal fervor! I 
am continually thinking of the pigeons. I am 
made up of Grignans, and all that belongs to them. 
Never was journey so dull and melancholy as ours ; 
not a word passes. Adieu, my dear child; pity me 
for being thus torn from you! Alas! here are we 
again at our letter-writing! Assure the archbishop 
of my tenderest respect, and embrace the coadjutor 
for me; I recommend you to his care. We have 
dined once more at your expense. But here comes 
M. de Saint Géniez to comfort me. My daughter, 
pity me for leaving you. 


1 Madame de Sévigné’s pet name for the children. 
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XXXVIII. 


TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


BourBILLy,! Monday, Oct. 16, 1673. 

Ar length, my dear child, I have arrived at the 
old mansion of my forefathers. This was the scene 
of their triumphs in the manner of the olden time. 
I have found my beautiful meadows, my little river, 
and the pretty mill in the same places where I left 
them. Worthier people than I have lived here; and 
yet, on coming from Grignan after leaving you I am 
ready to die with grief. I could now weep heartily, 
if I were to give way to my sorrow; but I follow 
your advice, and endeavor to get the better of it. 
I have seen you here, my dear child, with Bussy, 
who used to amuse us so highly. Here it was that 
you called me mother-in-law, with such a pretty air. 
They have lopped the trees before the gate, which 
has made the walk up to the house very pleasant. 
We abound in corn here, and there is not a word of 
Charon, — that is, nota sou. It rains in torrents. I 
have been so little accustomed to these storms of 
late that I am really angry at them. M. de Guitaud 
is at Epoisse; he is continually sending here to 
know when I arrive, that he may come and fetch 
me. But that is not the way to do business. I shall 
pay him a visit, however, and you may judge that 
the conversation will turn upon you. I desire you 


1 A little village about two leagues from Epoisse and 
Semur. The castle has now almost disappeared. 
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will make yourself quite easy about what I shall say 
to him; Iam not very imprudent. You shall hear 
from us both. I cannot dispense with seeing you ; 
if you really love me, you will give me a proof of it 
this year. Adieu, my dear child. Iam but this mo- 
ment arrived, and am rather fatigued; when I am a 
little settled I will write to you again. 


XXXIX. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Monday, Dec. 11, 1673. 

I am just returned from St. Germain, where I have 
been two whole days with Madame de Coulanges at 
M. de La Rochefoucauld’s. In the evening we went 
to pay our court to the queen, who said a thousand 
obliging things to me of you; but if I were to enu- 
merate all the how-d’ye-do’s and compliments that 
I had, both from men and women, old and young, 
who crowd about me to inquire after you, I should 
have to name the whole court. ‘And how does 
Madame de Grignan do? and when will she re- 
turn?”? and so on. In short, only figure me to 
yourself, in the midst of a crowd of idle people, 
who, having nothing else to do, every one asked me 
some question, so that I was frequently obliged to 
answer twenty at once. I dined with Madame de 
Louvois; it was who should be the first to invite 
me. I would have returned yesterday; but we were 
stopped by force to sup with M. de Marsillac in his 
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enchanted apartments, with Madame de Thianges, 
Madame Scarron, the duke, M. de La Rochefou- 
cauld, M. de Vivonne, and a band of heavenly 
music. This morning, with much ado, we got away. 

A quarrel of a singular nature is the news of the 
day at St. Germain. The Chevalier de Venddme 
and M. de Vivonne are the humble servants of 
Madame de Ludre. ‘The chevalier expressed a wish 
of compelling M. de Vivonne to resign his preten- 
sions, “But on what grounds?” he was asked. Why, 
he would fight M. de Vivonne. They laughed at him. 
It was however no joke; he said he would fight him. 
And he mounted his horse, to take the field. But 
the best of the story was Vivonne’s reply to the 
person who brought him the challenge. He was 
confined to his room by a wound in his arm, and 
receiving the condolence of the whole court, igno- 
- rant of the threat of his rival. “1, gentlemen,” said 
he, “I fight! He may fight if he pleases, but I defy 
him to make me fight. Let him get his shoulder 
broken, let the surgeon make twenty incisions in his 
arm, and then ” — it was thought he was going to say, 
we will fight— and then,” said he, “perhaps we 
may be friends. But the man must be jesting to 
think of firing at me! A pretty project, truly! He 
might as well fire at the door of a coach-house.* I 
repent, however, having saved his life in crossing the 
Rhine, and will do no more such generous actions till 
I have the nativity cast of those I intend to assist. 
Would any one have thought, when I was remount- 

1 M. de Vivonne was very fleshy. He had been wounded 
while crossing the Rhine. 
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ing this fellow on his horse, that a few weeks after- 
ward he would want to shoot me through the head 
for my kindness?”? This speech, from the tone and 
manner in which it was delivered, had so droll an 
effect that nothing else is talked of at St. Germain. 

I found your siege of Orange very much magnified 
at court. The king has spoken of it very agreeably, 
and it was thought highly honorable to M. de 
Grignan, that, without the king’s order, and merely 
to follow him, seven hundred gentlemen should have 
assembled upon the occasion, — for the king having 
said seven hundred, every one else said seven hun- 
dred. (twas added, with a laugh, that two hundred 
litters also followed him ; but it is thought, seriously, 
that few governors could have obtained such a 
retinue. 

I have had two hours’ conversation at two different 
times with M. de Pomponne. He exceeds my most 
sanguine hopes. Mademoiselle Lavocat is in our 
confidence ; she is a very amiable girl. She knows 
all our affairs, —the business of the syndic, of the 
procurator, our gratuity, opposition, deliberation, 
etc. as well as she does the map of the empire, and 
the interest of princes ; that is, she has them at her 
finger’s end. We call her the “tile minister. We 
have interludes in our conversations, which M. de 
Pomponne calls flashes of rhetoric to secure the 
good humor of the audience. 

There are some points in your letters I cannot 
reply to; we often answer ridiculously when we write 
from such a distance. You know how grieved we 
once were at the loss of some town, when they had 
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been rejoicing for ten days at Paris because the 
Prince of Orange had raised the siege; but this is 
one of the evils of distance. Adieu, my beloved 
child ; I embrace you very affectionately. 


XL. 


TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Friday, Dec. 29, 1673. 

M. DE LuxemsBourc is a little pressed near Maes- 
tricht, by the army of M. de Monterei’ and the 
Prince of Orange ; he dares not venture to remove 
his camp, and he must perish where he is, unless 
they send him speedy and effectual succor. The 
prince is to set out four days hence with the duke 
and M. de Turenne ; the latter is to serve under the 
two princes, and there is a perfectly good under- 
standing between the three. They have twenty 
thousand foot and ten thousand horse; the volun- 
teers and those companies which are not to march, 
do not go, but all the rest do. La Trousse and my 
son, who arrived here yesterday, are to be of the 
number; they have scarcely had time to pull off 
their boots before they are in the mud again. The 
rendezvous is appointed at Charleroi on the 16th 
of January. D’Hacqueville has written you word 
of this, but you will read it more distinctly in my 
letter.2 It is certainly very important news, and 


1 Governor of the Spanish Netherlands. 
2 M. d’ Hacqueville’s hand-writing was very illegible. 
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has occasioned a great bustle everywhere. We 
know not what to do for money. It is certain 
that M. de Turenne is not on terms with M. de 
Louvois, but it is not generally known ; and while 
he continues to keep in with M. Colbert, there 
will be nothing said about it. This afternoon I 
had some great folks with me, who desired their 
compliments to M. de Grignan, and to Grignan’s 
wife. ‘They were the grand-master,! and the Char- 
mer,;? 1 had besides, Brancas, the Archbishop of 
Rheims, Chardt, La Trousse, etc., who all in like 
manner desired to be remembered to you. They 
talk of nothing but war. The Charmer knows all 
our affairs, and enters admirably into our little 
perplexities. He is governor of a province, which 
is sufficient to give him an idea of our feelings on 
those subjects. Adieu, my dearest child. I partici- 
pate in all the joys of your conquests. 


XLI. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Friday, Jan. 12, 1674. 
WELL, your peace is then concluded at last. The 
Archbishop of Rheims and Brancas received their 
letters before I did mine; M. de Pomponne sent 
to inform me of this important event from St. Ger- 
main; I was ignorant however of the particulars, 


1 The Count du Lude. 
2 The Marquis de Villeroi. 
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but now I know all. I advise you, my child, to 
regulate your conduct by circumstances; and since 
it is the king’s will that you should be friendly with 
the bishop,’ endeavor to obey him. But to return 
to St. Germain: I was there three days ago; I went 
first to M. de Pomponne’s, who had not yet applied 
for your leave of absence, but is to send for it to- 
day. . . . From thence we went to the queen’s; I 
was with Madame de Chaulnes; there was nobody 
to talk but me, and you may be sure I was not de- 
ficient. The queen said without hesitation that you 
had been absent for more than three years, and that 
it was time for you to return. From court we went 
to Madame de Colbert’s, who is extremely civil 
and well-bred. Mademoiselle de Blois? danced ; 
she is very pleasing and graceful. Desairs says she 
is the only one who reminds him of you; he asked 
me what I thought of her dancing, for my applause 
_ was required, and I gave it with the greatest readi- 
ness. The Duchess de La Vallitre was there ; she 
calls her little daughter mademotselle, and the young 
princess in return calls her pre‘ty mamma. M. de 
Vermandois was there too. No other children have 
yet made their appearance. We afterward went 
to pay our respects to Monsieur and Madame; the 
former has not forgotten you, and I never fail to 
present your dutiful acknowledgments to him. I 
met Vivonne there, who accosted me with, “ Zzt#/e 
mamma, 1 beg you will embrace the Governor of 
Champagne.” “And pray who is he?” said I. 


1 The Bishop of Marseilles. 
2 Daughter of Louis XIV. by Madame de La Valliére. 
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“Myself,” replied he. “ You!” said 1; “pray 
who told you so?” “The king has just informed 
me of it’? I instantly congratulated him. The 
Countess de Soissons was in hopes of getting this 
post for her son. 

There is no talk of taking the seals from the 
chancellor.t The good man was so surprised at this 
additional honor that he began to fear a snake in 
the grass, and could not comprehend the reason 
of being thus loaded with dignities. “ Sire,” said 
he to the king, “does your Majesty intend to 
take the seals from me?” ‘No, no, Chancellor,” 
replied the king, “go sleep in peace.” And in- 
deed, they say he is almost always asleep. There 
are many wise conjectures on the subject, and 
people cannot understand the reason of this aug- 
mentation of favors. 

The prince set out the day before yesterday, and 
M. de Turenne is to follow to-day. Write to Bran- 
cas, to congratulate him on his daughter's being in 
the queen’s household, for he is very proud of it. 
La Troche returns you many thanks for your kind 
remembrance of her. Her son has still nose enough 
to lose half of it at the next siege, without the loss 
being very apparent. It is said that the Dew 2 be- 


1 Stephen d’Aligre, who became chancellor in 1674, being 
previously keeper of the seals. 

2 The Dew, the Torrent, the Five, and the Svow, etc. are 
ciphers between the mother and daughter. These ciphers 
do not always mean the same persons. In this place, it 
seems that Madame de Montespan is the Zorrent, Madame 
de La Valliére the Dew, the king is the Ave, and the Szow 
represents the queen. — Grouvelle. 
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gins to be less friendly with the Zorrend¢, and that 
after the siege of Maestricht, they entered into a 
league of mutual confidence, and saw the Fire and 
the Sxow every day of their lives; you know all this 
could not last Jong without occasioning great tu- 
mult, nor without being discovered. The Aaz/} 
seems to me, with respect to the reconciliation be- 
tween you and him, like a man who goes to confes- 
sion, and keeps one great sin upon his conscience ; 
by what other name can you call the trick he has 
played you? Still the wise heads say, you must 
speak, you must ask, you have time, and that is suf- 
ficient. But do not you wonder at the fagoting of 
my letters? I leave one subject, you think I have 
done with it, and suddenly I resume it again, versz 
sciolti, Do you know that the Marquis de Cessac 
is here, that he will have a situation in the army, 
and will probably soon be presented to the king? 
- This is manifestly predestination. 

Corbinelli and I talk of Providence every day, 
and we say, as you know, from day to day, and 
hour to hour, that your journey is determined. You 
are very glad that you have not to answer for this 
affair, for a resolution is a wonderful thing for you, 
— quite a wild beast. I have seen you a long time 
deciding on a color. It is a proof of a too enlight- 
ened mind, which, seeing at one glance all the diffi- 
culties, remains suspended, as it were, like Mahomet’s 
tomb ; such was M. Bignon, the greatest wit of the 
age. I, who am the least of the present age, hate 
uncertainty, and love decision. M. de Pomponne 


1 The Bishop of Marseilles. 
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informs me you received your leave of absence to- 
day ; I am consequently ready to do everything you 
wish, and to follow, or not to follow, the advice of 
your friends. 

It is said here that M. de Turenne has not yet 
begun his march, and that there is no farther occa- 
sion for it, because M. de Monterei has at last re- 
treated, and M. de Luxembourg is freed, with the 
assistance of five or six thousand men, whom M. de 
Schomberg assembled, and with whom he so ex- 
tremely harassed M. de Monterei, that he was 
obliged to retire with his troops. The prince is to 
be recalled, and all our poor friends with him ; this 
is the news of the day. 

The ball was dull, and ended at half-past eleven. 
The king led out the queen ; the dauphin, Madame ; 
Monsieur, Mademoiselle ; the Prince de Conti, the 
great Mademoiselle ; the Count de Roche-sur-Yon, 
Mademoiselle de Blois, handsome as an angel, 
dressed in black velvet, with a profusion of dia- 
monds, and an apron and ‘stomacher of point-lace. 
The Princess d’Harcourt was as pale as the Com- 
mandeur in the play (Le Festin de Pierre). M. de 
Pomponne has desired me to dine with him to-mor- 
row to meet Despréaux, who is to read his “ Art of 
Poetry.” 
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XLII. 
TO M. DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Jan. 15, 1674. 

I ACKNOWLEDGE, my dear count, your natural po- 
liteness, and the goodness of your heart, which 
makes you sensible of all the tenderness of mine. I 
feel with pleasure the kindness of your letter; and 
believe me, it isnot merely by way of return that I 
protest to you I would willingly have made the con- 
sideration of my own happiness yield to the solidity 
of my daughter’s arguments, had not the interest of 
your own affairs declared on the side of my inclina- 
tion. You know M.de La Garde, and consequently 
can judge how unlikely he would be to put you both 
to inconvenience merely to indulge my wishes, had 

he not been more than ever convinced of the neces- 
sity of your taking this journey; you alone are the 
proper person to speak to the king on your own 
affairs. Madame de Grignan will find a way like- 
wise to employ her abilities to the purpose, and if 
you can bring the coadjutor with you, your troop 
will then be complete. This is not my opinion only, 
but that of your friends in general. M. de Pom- 
ponne is of the number, and will be greatly rejoiced 
to see you all three. I have only to add that I 
leave the management of the journey wholly to you ; 
only let me give you a little hint not to travel in 
your carriage along the banks of the Rhine, and to 
avoid a certain water about a league from Monteli- 
9 
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mart ; this water is no other than the Rhone itself, 
which they obliged my carriage to pass through last 
year, and you cannot imagine how prettily my horses 
swam. For God’s sake do not laugh at my precau- 
tions ; prudence and foresight are the only means 
to make a journey safe. 

Adieu, my dear count ; I may hope, then, to have 
the inexpressible joy of embracing you soon. What 
do I not owe you for this favor? If I have a sin- 
cere friendship and the warmest affection for you, 
you know it is not the feeling of to-day. 


XLIII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Friday, Jan. 19, 1674. 

 sHoutp be extremely sorry, my child, if any of 
our couriers were to be drowned; they all bring 
you letters with leave of absence, which it is abso- 
lutely necessary you should receive. It is admira- 
ble in you to remember what I said about that same 
Durance. For my part, I never forget the least cir- 
cumstance that relates to you; judge then if I 
*smember Nova, and our Spaniard, and our Carthu- 
sial.s and our Grignan songs, and a thousand other 
thing. 

You say you wish I could see the state of your 
heart wit regard to me; I am persuaded that I 
should be Larfectly satisfied ; and, not to spin out 
this subject tc an immeasurable length, I shall only 
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tell you, that I know you love me dearly. But it is 
cruel of you to receive with so much grief the mere 
trifles I now and then give my little pigeons, when 
you know that one of the playthings which the co- 
adjutor has made them a present of, is worth all 
mine put together; so not a word more upon that 
subject, if you please, while I remain guardian, 
though it is very true that I am going to resign my 
office; but I am really afraid of your chicanery. 
M. de Grignan and you will find fault with every- 
thing, and I know you are thinking of nothing at 
present but quarrelling with me; I am very well 
acquainted with you both. The Worthy absolutely 
trembles at the thoughts of it, and though he fully 
expects to be ill used, is dying to see you here. I 
love that good creature from the very bottom of my 
soul, for all depends on him. 

M. de La Garde is more confident than ever that 
you will do wonders by your presence, and is very 
desirous that the coadjutor should be of the party; 
it would be worthy of his friendship, and would 
complete what he began so well at Lambesc. He 
has good friends, and is thought highly of; he can 
talk to ministers, is intrepid and fortunate, — but I 
entered fully into all this the other day. We have 
made the speech among us, in which M. de Grignan 
is to address the king; it is in astyle calculated to 
please his Majesty, —that is, mild and respectful ; 
yours is to be a little more animated. In short, we 
took your different tones, and upon rehearsal found 
that it was just the thing. 

1 Of little Marie-Blanche, Madame de Grignan’s daughter. 
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You know the prince is returned, and that all is 
at an end. I expect your brother every instant. I 
informed you of the robbery at St. Germain’s chapel ; 
it is asserted that the king knows the thief, and has 
put a stop to the search, —that it was a man of 
quality, but not one belonging to the palace. The 
Princess d’Harcourt dances at the ball, and will not 
miss even a country-dance ; so you may judge of 
her devotion, which was only put on to get ap- 
pointed lady of the palace. A few days ago she 
said, “I am a heathen compared with my sister 
D’Aumont ;”” but now she says, “ My sister D’Aumont 
is continually dull and melancholy ; she takes de- 
light in nothing but burying the dead. She does 
not yet rouge, but very submissively declares that 
she is ready to do it whenever the queen or the 
Prince d’Harcourt orders her to do it. But neither 
the queen nor the prince has been pleased to do it 
yet, and so, poor lady, she is forced to pinch her 
cheeks to give them a bloom; it is believed too 
that M. de Sainte-Beuve will enter into that expe- 
dient. I would not mention these follies to any 
one but you; for after all, the daughter of Brancas 
is sacred to me, and I beg you will not mention it 
again. 

The balls are crowded with children. Madame de 
Montespan is neglected there, but takes the highest 
place ; she says Mademoiselle de Rouvrai is already 
too old to dance at the ball; there are Mademoiselle, 
Mademoiselle de Blois, the little De Piennes, Made- 
moiselle de Roquelaure (rather too old, she is fifteen). 
Mademoiselle de Blois is a prodigy; the king and 
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every one are delighted with her. She came to 
Madame de Richelieu in the midst of the dancing, 
and said, “ Madame, can you tell me whether the 
king is pleased with me or not?” She passed on 
to Madame de Montespan, “ Madame,’’ said she, 
“you take no notice of your friends to-day;” in 
short, with certain little things that come from her 
lovely mouth she charms by her wit, so that every 
one thinks it impossible to surpass her. I beg 
pardon of my great Mademoiselle. God be praised, 
she dances no longer! ‘The other children are not 
yet to be seen; Madame de Scarron very little. I 
have had a charming conversation with the J/s¢; ? 
she has risen as high as the Zraw, and perhaps 
higher. Nothing can be of greater importance to 
you than the road by the JZs¢, who is sure to you; 
and from her great zeal and affection for you, she 
will be one of your instruments. The Leaf is the 
most frivolous and lightest merchandise you ever 
saw. He who governs the trunk of her tree is going 
to replant it, that it may grow green again; but he 
wishes to be rid of the expense, and will not sow 
in unfruitful soil. The Storm —TI think it is his real 
name — is more friendly toward you than you can 
imagine. 

The Abbé de Valbelle has just left us. He told 

1 Mlle. de Montpensier was forty-seven years old. 

2 The AZist, the Thaw, the Leaf, the Storm, are ciphers. 
It has been seen above, ‘that the Zhaw was Madame de 
Scarron. The J/st is probably Madame de Lafayette, and 
the Zeaf Madame de Coulanges, both friends of Madame 
de Scarron. The Storm is apparently the Abbé Tétu. — 
Grouvelle. 
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me that yesterday at mass his Majesty, in a good- 
humored way, gave his almoner a printed paper, by 
an unknown author, which has been handed about 
at St. Germain, in which the nobility humbly re- 
quest his Majesty to correct the indecency of his 
clergy, who get together and chat and talk loud, 
and turn their backs to the altar before his Majesty 
comes into the chapel; and that he would be 
pleased to order them to behave with at least as 
much decency when God only is present as after 
his Majesty comes in. This address is extremely 
well drawn up. ‘The priests are dreadfully enraged 
at it, especially those who used to take the oppor- 
tunity of the king’s absence to talk and abuse the 
musicians, to the great scandal of their cloth, and 
the church they belong to. He told me besides, 
that the Archbishop of Rheims would denounce 
eternal enmity against the coadjutor if he did not 
accompany you to Paris. What has been lately 
decided in Languedoc ought certainly to weigh 
with you above all considerations. This is a favor- 
able time for you, and M. de Pomponne will always 
be on the side of justice, which is all you require in 
regard to your town-house. 

The story of R is very diverting. The good 
bishop fretted, fumed, raged, and swore, and, after 
all, was obliged to make the first step toward you; 
and you were quite right to forgive what had passed. 


R —, de tes conseils voila le juste fruit. 
Was not he the honest man who advised him? 


1 R — , behold the due consequences of your advice. 
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Corbinelli writes you an account of the triumph 
of the king’s lieutenants ; the judgment given in this 
case is the most exact rule for your affair. Nothing 
in the world could happen at a more favorable 
juncture ; but be sure you bring copies of what is 
entered in your registers, for they will be of service 
to you. Mere words signify little, when we are 
called upon for proofs. Every one here admires 
your honesty in saying that with such base and low- 
minded people as those with whom you have to 
deal, nothing is gained by generosity. 

I am yours most affectionately, my dear, and I 
embrace as many of the Grignans as happen to be 
round you. 


XLIV. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


PARIS, Monday, Jan. 22, 1674. 

I po not know, my dear child, whether the hope of 
seeing you soon, which expands my heart, gives me 
a peculiar propensity to joy and merriment, but I 
laughed most immoderately at what you wrote me 
about Pellisson and M. de Grignan.! Corbinelli is 
enchanted with it, and whoever sees the passage 
will be fortunate. It is impossible to keep a thing 
up with greater humor, nor to resume it with greater 
skill than you do in different parts of your letter, 
Believe me, it is impossible to write more delight- 


‘1 Neither of these gentlemen could be called handsome. 
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fully ; the spirit of our correspondence can scarcely, 
I think, be equalled, and is a great comfort to me. 
You say too much of my letters ; they are not to be 
compared with yours, and yet, see what an odd 
creature I am, I protest to you I earnestly wish to 
receive no more of them. And in saying this, let 
me tell you, I set no small value on your presence. 

Your observation on the subject of the /az/, who 
speaks according to his wishes and views, without 
paying any attention either to truth or probability, 
is a very good one. I think for my own part there 
is nothing like being insolent. Is it not extremely 
proper? Ihave always detested this style myself; 
but if it succeed, I must change my opinion. I 
shall insert the affair of your friend the assassinator, 
in my book on Ingratitude. I think it is a very curi- 
ous incident ; but what strikes me most, is the ex- 
treme delicacy of the gentleman, who, because he 
will not suffer any one to be in love with his mother, 
stabs his friend and benefactor. Your Provengals 
have strange consciences; that of the Haz/ (the 
Bishop of Marseilles) is a miniature on the same 
plan. His scruples, his remissness, his proposals, 
his oppositions, augment and blacken the dose; he 
is an excellent counterpart of your villain. 

But, to change the subject, you are really com- 
ing, then, my child! I shall have the joy of re- 
ceiving you here once more, of embracing you, and 
giving you a thousand little marks of my affection. 
This hope spreads a mild influence of joy over my 
heart. I am sure you believe it, and are under no 
apprehension lest I should send you back again. I 
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have been to-day to St. Germain; the ladies there 
talked much of your return. The Countess de 
Guiche desired me to tell you that she shall not 
write to you, since you will come and fetch your 
answer. She dined there, though in weeds; the 
queen wished it. I witnessed the ceremony. The 
king and queen ate in gloomy state. Madame de 
Richelieu sits, and the other ladies sit or stand, ac- 
cording to their rank; those who have not dined 
are ready to rush upon the dishes, and those who 
have dined are sick with the smell, and suffocated 
with the steam of the meats, —so that the whole 
party suffers. ... 


XLV. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Friday, Feb. 2, 1674. 

You speak of letters of the 15th, but do not men- 
tion those of the 12th, which you expected with 
such impatience, and which brought your leave of 
absence ; but as you take no notice of them, I take 
it for granted that you have received them. 

You do not seem sufficiently to hasten your de- 
parture. Every one torments me to know whether 
you are upon the road, and when you will arrive ; 
to all which I can give no satisfactory answer. I 
think you are still at Grignan, and will set out to- 
morrow or Monday. In short, my dear child, I 
think of nothing but you, and follow you every step 
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you take. I thank you for the kind promise you 
have made me, of not exposing yourself in your 
carriage on the banks of the Rhone; but you say 
you intend to ford the Loire. You will know better 
than I can tell you, how to proceed when you get 
to Lyons. Come safe, and in good health, and I 
desire nothing more. My heart is beyond expres- 
sion delighted at the joyful prospect of seeing you 
soon. Let those go out to meet you that choose it ; 
I shall wait for you in your own room, and shall be 
delighted to receive you. You will find a fire, can- 
dles, good elbow-chairs, and a heart which is not to be 
surpassed in affection. I shall embrace the count and 
the coadjutor, and bid them both heartily welcome. 

The Archbishop of Rheims has been to see me, 
and calls out for the coadjutor with might and main. 
Let me assure you that you are greatly obliged to 
M. de Pomponne for his good opinion of you, and 
the great desire he expresses to see you. Your 
poor brother is just arrived; Cardinal de Retz has 
this moment sent to inform me of it. Make haste 
then, and come both together in a moment. 

My dear child, I am all your own; I do not say 
so merely by way of concluding my letter, but as 
the most solemn truth in the world. Mademoiselle 
de Méri* does not write to you; we begin to drop 
that sort of intercourse now, in the hope of a better. 
My son embraces you most affectionately, as I do 
all the dear Grignans. 


1 Mme. de Sévigné’s cousin. 
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XLVI. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Monday, Feb. 5, 1674. 

Ir is many years ago to-day that there came into 
the world a creature destined to love you beyond 
every other thing in existence.) I beg you not to 
suffer your imagination to wander either to the 
right hand or to the left,— Cet homme-la, Sire, 
c étoit mot-méme? 

It was yesterday three years that I felt the most 
poignant grief of my whole life. You set out that 
time for Provence, and you remain there still. My 
letter would be very long if I attempted to express 
all the sorrow I then felt, and what I have since 
felt, in consequence of the separation. But, to 
leave this melancholy digression, I have received 
no letters from you to-day. I know not whether I 
am to expect any, and I fear not, as it is so late; I 
have, however, expected them with impatience. 
I wanted to hear of your departure from Aix, and 
to be able to compute, with some exactness, 
the time of your return. Every one teases me, 
and I know not what to answer. ... I think but 
of you and your journey. If I receive any letters 
from you after this is sent away, you may make 
yourself perfectly easy ; for I will certainly take care 
to do whatever you desire me. 

1 Mme. Sévigné was born on Feb. 5, 1626. 


2 Cited from Clement Marot’s “Epistle to the King,” — 
“This man, Sire, was myself.” 
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I write to-day a little earlier than usual. M. 
Corbinelli and Mademoiselle de Méri are here, 
and have dined with me. I am going to a little 
opera by Mollier,! the father-in-law of Itier. It is 
to be sung at Pelissari’s.2 It is an excellent com- 
position; the prince, the duke, and the duchess 
will be there. I shall, perhaps, sup at Gourville’s 
with Madame de Lafayette, the duke, Madame 
de Thianges, and M. de Vivonne, of whom we 
are to take our leave, as he sets out from 
hence to-morrow. If this party is broken up, I 
shall perhaps go to Madame de Chaulnes, where I 
am earnestly invited, as well by the mistress of the 
house as by Cardinals de Retz and Bouillon, who 
made me promise them. The first of these is very 
impatient to see you; he loves you dearly... . 

Father Bourdaloue preached a sermon on the 
purification of our Lady, which transported every- 
body. There was such energy in his discourse as 
made the courtiers tremble. Never did preacher 
before enforce with so much authority, and in so 
noble a manner, the great truths of the Gospel. 
His design was to show that every power ought to 
be subject to the law, from the example of our 
Lord, who was presented at the temple. This was 
insisted on with all the strength and clearness 
imaginable ; and certain points were urged with a 
force worthy of Saint Paul himself. 

The Archbishop of Rheims, as he returned yester- 
day from St. Germain, met with a curious adventure. 


1 Not Moliére, as the old editions have it. 
2 Pelissari was a wealthy friend of Gourville’s. 
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He drove at his usual rate, like a whirlwind. If he 
thinks himself a great man, his servants think him 
still greater. They passed through Nanterre, — trot, 
trot, trot, —when they met a man on horseback, 
and in an insolent tone bid him clear the way. The 
poor man used his utmost endeavors to avoid the 
danger that threatened him, but his horse proved 
unmanageable. In short, the coach and six turned 
them both topsy-turvy; but at the same time the 
coach too was completely overturned. In an in- 
stant the horse and the man, instead of amusing 
themselves with having their limbs broken, rose 
almost miraculously; the man remounted, and 
galloped away, —and is galloping still for aught I 
know, —while the servants, the archbishop’s coach- 
man, and the archbishop himself at the head of 
them, cried out, “Stop that villain, stop him, thrash 
him soundly!” The rage of the archbishop was so 
great that afterward, in relating the adventure, he 
said, “If I could have caught that rascal, I would 
have broken ali his bones, and cut off both his 
Rates es 

Adieu, my dear, delightful child; I cannot ex- 
press my eagerness to see you. I shall direct this 
letter to Lyons; it is the third; the first two were 
to be left with the chamarier You must have 
got thither by this time or never... . 


1M, de Grignan’s brother-in-law was chamarier in the 
Church of St. John, at Lyons. The office is peculiar to that 
diocese. The chamarier assisted the archbishop. 
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XLVII. 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


PARIS, Sept. 5, 1674. 

Your physician, who says my disorder is the 
vapors, and you, who prescribe a remedy for them, 
are not the first who have advised me to use 
specifics ; but the reason which has prevented my 
taking any precaution against these vapors will 
prevent me also from curing them. Your disinter- 
estedness in giving me this advice, for which you 
wish me to praise you, is not so commendable as 
it would have been in the prime of our youth, when, 
perhaps, there would have been some merit in it. 
Be this as it may, I am in good health at present. 
If I die of this disease, it will be by no common 
sword ; and I will appoint you to write my epitaph. 

What say you to our victories? I never hear of 
war without thinking of you. Your vacant situation 
struck a damp to my heart. You know by whom it 
is filled. Was not the Marquis of Renel one of your 
friends and relations? When I see you at home in 
such times as these, I admire the king’s good 
fortune in being able to dispense with the services 
of so many brave men, whom he leaves without 
employment. 

My son has been slightly wounded in the head ; 
it is a miracle that he is saved, as well as the four 
squadrons of the king’s body-guard who were posted 
for eight successive hours within reach of the enemy’s 
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fire, without any other movement than pressing for- 
ward in proportion to the number of the slain. I 
have heard it is a dreadful state of suffering to be 
thus exposed, Your letters to the king always 
delight me. 


XLVIII. 


TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Friday, June 14, 1675. 

INSTEAD of visiting you in your apartment, my 
dear child, I sit down to converse with you by let- 
ter; when I am so unfortunate as not to have you 
with me, the most natural consolation I can find is to 
write to you, to receive your letters, to speak of you, 
or to take some step in your affairs. I passed the 
afternoon yesterday with Cardinal de Retz. You 
cannot possibly guess what we talk of when we are 
together. I always begin by telling you that you 
cannot love him too well, and that I think you 
happy in having so firmly fixed the kindness and 
affection he before felt for you. Let me know how 
you bear the air at Grignan, and whether it has al- 
ready begun to prey upon you; how you enjoy your 
health, and how you look. Your picture is very 
pleasing, but far less so than your person, without 
reckoning that it wants the power of speech. Be 
not uneasy about my health; the rule I observe at 
present is, to be irregular. I am not sensible of any 
indisposition ; I dine alone; stay at home till five 
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or six o’clock, and go in the evening, when I have 
no business of importance to keep me within, to the 
house of one of my friends. I walk or ride accord- 
ing to the distance, but I make everything yield to 
the pleasure of being with our cardinal. I lose not 
a moment he can spare me, and he is very obliging 
in- this respect. I shall feel more sensibly his de- 
parture and his absence ; but this does not prevent 
my indulging myself in the pleasure of his conversa- 
tion. I never think of sparing myself; after having 
endured the pangs of parting with you, I have 
nothing to fear from any less tender attachment. 
Were it not for him, and for your affairs, I should 
go a little to Livry; but I make every considera- 
tion yield to these, which are above all my little 
pleasures. 

The queen went to see Madame de Montespan 
at Clagny on the day I told you she took her up in 
her carriage as she passed. She went into her room, 
where she stayed half an hour; she then went into 
M. du Vexin’s, who was a little indisposed, and 
afterward took Madame de Montespan to Trianon, 
as I informed you. Some ladies have been at 
Clagny. They found the fair lady so occupied with 
the building and enchantments that are preparing 
for her that I fancy her like Dido building Car- 
thage ; but the resemblance will not hold good in 
any other respect. M. de La Rochefoucauld and 
Madame de Lafayette have entreated me to present 
their compliments to you... . 
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XLIX. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Tuesday, July 12, 1675, 

WE have the finest chase in the world, after M. 
de B and M. de M They set off,! they 
rest, they run a length, they turn and wind, but 
we still keep scent of them; we have excellent 
hoses ; we are in full chase, and if once we catch 
them, as I hope we shall, we shall give them a good 
drubbing, and then, following the noble practice of 
the greyhounds, we shall leave them there, and never 
touch them again. I will let you know the end of 
all this; I have no notion of giving up such an 
affair. 

But if I prevent you from being the greatest cap- 
tain in the world, the abbé (De Coulanges) ? pre- 
vents me from being the most active and busy in 
your affairs; he always gets the start of me, and 
that, added to his superior abilities, makes him beat 
more ground than I do. He is out by seven 
o’clock in the morning consulting every word, point, 
and stop in the transaction. There are some few 
disputes indeed between Mademoiselle de Méri? 
and hira, now and then; and what do you think 
occasions them? Why, the great exactness of the 


1 Mme. de Sévigné employs here a number of terms used 
in hare-hunting. 
2 Mme. de Sévigné’s good uncle and guardian. 
® Mme. de Sévigné’s cousin, the abbé’s niece. 
ie) 
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abbé, more than any consideration of interest ; for 
if an affront is offered to arithmetic, or the inviola- 
ble rule that two and two make four is broken in 
upon, the poor abbé is beside himself. It is his 
humor, and he should be indulged in it; on the 
other side, Mademoiselle de Méri is of a different 
humor. Whenever she takes a part in a dispute, she 
never drops it, but pushes it to the very last ; and 
when the abbé finds himself overpowered by a tor- 
rent of words, he falls into a passion, and puts on 
the uncle, by commanding silence. But this, she 
says, is not polite. Lolite is a new affront; every- 
thing is overturned. He will not hear a word more ; 
the main argument is forgotten, and little acci- 
dental circumstances are made points of conse- 
quence. Then I am forced to take the field, and - 
run first to one and then to the other, like the cook 
in the play;! but I make rather a better ending, 
for I set them both laughing, and the conclusion of 
the matter is, that the next day Mademoiselle de 
Méri returns to our good abbé to ask his advice 
again; and he as readily gives it, and busies him- 
self to serve her. He has his humors, as I said be- 
fore, and who among us is free from them? How- 
ever, I will take upon me to assure you that there 
shall never be anything serious in their disputes, so 
long as I am a party concerned. 

Adieu, my dearest child. I have no news for you. 
Our cardinal (De Retz) is extremely well; I would 
have you write to him, and desire him not to waste 
his time in fruitless replies and expostulations with 


1 See act iv. sc. iv. of Moliére’s Z’Avare, or “The Miser.” 
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the court of Rome, but to obey with a good grace, 
and wear his old hat still, as our fat abbé (De Pont- 
carré) says, who, by the bye, complains sadly of your 
silence. M.de La Rochefoucauld sends you word 
that he is perfectly recovered from his gout, and 
imagines his poverty will return again; for he can 
find no joy in his riches, while tormented with that 
disorder. . . 


L. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Friday, July 19, 1675. 

Guess from whence I write to you, my dear, — 
from M. de Pomponne’s, as you will perceive by 
the few lines which Madame de Vins sends you 
with this. I have been with her, the Abbé Arnauld, 
and D’Hacqueville to see the procession of St. 
Genevieve pass. We returned in very good time, — 
we were back by two o’clock ; there are many that 
will not return till night. Do you know that this 
procession is considered a very fine sight? It is 
attended by all the religious orders in their respec- 
tive habits, the curates of the several parishes, and 
all the canons of Notre Dame, preceded by the 
Archbishop of Paris in his pontificals and on foot, 
giving his benediction to the right and left as he 
goes, till he comes to the cathedral; I should have 
said to the left only, for the Abbé de St. Genevieve 
marches on the right, barefoot, and preceded by 
a hundred and fifty monks, barefoot also; the cross 
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and mitre are borne before him like the archbishop, 
and he gives his benedictions in the same manner, 
but with great apparent devotion, humility, and 
fasting, and an air of penitence which show that he 
is to say mass at Notre Dame. The parliament, 
in their red robes, and the principal companies, 
follow the shrine of the saint, which glitters with 
precious stones, and is carried by twenty men clad 
in white, and barefoot. The provost of the mer- 
chants and four counsellors are left as hostages at 
the church of St. Genevieve, for the return of this 
precious treasure. You will ask me, perhaps, why 
the shrine was exposed. It was to put a stop to 
the continual rains we have had, and to obtain 
warm and dry weather, which happened at the very 
time they were making preparations for the pro- 
cession; to which, as it was intended to obtain for 
us all kinds of blessings, I presume we owe his 
Majesty’s return, who is expected here on Sunday 
next. In my letter of Wednesday I will write you 
all that is worth writing. 

M. de La Trousse is conducting a detachment of 
six thousand men to Marshal de Créqui, who is to 
join M. de Turenne. La Fare and the others re- 
main with the dauphin’s gens-d’armes, in the army 
commanded by the prince. The other day Ma- 
dame and Madame de Monaco took D’ Hacqueville, 
from the Gramont residence, to walk about the 
streets and the Tuileries ixcognito ; as her Highness 
is not much given to a disposition for gallantry, her 
dignity sits very easy on her. The Tuscan princess 
is expected every hour. This is another of the 
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blessings obtained by the shrine of St. Genevieve. 
I saw one of your letters yesterday to the Abbé de 
Pontcarré ; it is the best letter that ever was written. 
There is no part of it which has not some point and 
wit; he has sent a copy of it to his Eminence, for 
the original is kept as sacred as the shrine. 

Adieu, my dearest and best beloved. You are so 
remarkable for your inviolable love of truth, that I 
do not abate myself a single expression of your 
kindness toward me; and you may judge then 
how happy it makes me. 


LI. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Wednesday, Fuly 24, 1675. 
THE weather is so extremely hot, my dear, that 
instead of tossing and tumbling in my bed, the 
whim took me to get up (though it is but five 

o’clock in the morning) and chat a little with you. 
The king arrived at Versailles on Sunday morn- 
ing ; the queen, Madame de Montespan, and all the 
other ladies went to take possession of their former 
apartments. In a short time after his arrival, his 
Majesty began to make the usual visits; the only 
difference is that they play in the state-apartments. 
I shall have more intelligence before I conclude my 
letter. The reason of my being so ill-informed of 
what passed at Versailles is that I came but last 
night from M. de Pomponne’s; Madame de Pom- 
ponne had invited D’Hacqueville and me in so 
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pressing a manner that there was no refusing. In- 
deed, M. de Pomponne appeared delighted to see 
us. You were spoken of with all the friendship and 
esteem imaginable, during the short time we were 
there, and there was no want of conversation. One of 
our whims was to wish to have the cards reversed in a 
great many things which we think we understand, but 
which, in fact, we do not; we should then see into 
what passes in families, where we should find hatred, 
mistrust, anger, and contempt in the room of all 
those fine things that they display to the world, 
and pass upon us for realities. I was wishing for 
2 room all hung with such cards reversed instead of 
pictures. We carried this odd notion very far, and 
diverted ourselves extremely with it. We were for 
opening D’Hacqueville’s head, to furnish ourselves 
from thence with some of these curious cards, 
and pleased ourselves with thinking how people 
are in general imposed upon by what they see and 
take for truth. You think that things are so and 
so in such a house; that such a couple adore each 
other; but stay awhile and turn up the cards and 
you will see that they hate each other most com- 
pletely. You would imagine that such an event 
proceeded from such a cause ; the little demon that 
drew aside the curtain would undeceive you; and 
so through life. This afforded us infinite amuse- 
ment. You see, my dear, I must have plenty of 
time to entertain you with such trifles. This is the 
consequence of rising so early in the morning ; this 
is doing as M. de Marseilles does. If it had been 
winter I should have visited by torch-light. 
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You have your cool north-east wind at last. Ah, 
my child, how uncomfortable it is! We are broiling 
with heat in this country, and in Provence you are 
perishing with cold. I am convinced that our shrine 
has effected this change; for before the procession, 
we discovered, like you, that the sun and the 
seasons had changed their course. I thought I 
had discovered too, like you, that this was the 
true reason that had occasioned the days we so 
much regret to fly so rapidly; for my part, my dear 
child, I experience as much sorrow to see these 
days past and gone forever, as I formerly experi- 
enced joy in spending winter and summer and every 
season with you. ‘This painful thought must give 
way to the hope of seeing you again. 

I wait for cooler weather before I take physic, 
and for cooler councils in Brittany’ before I ven- 
ture thither. Madame de Lavardin, Madame de la 
Troche, M. d’Harouis, and I shall consult together 
about a proper time for our journey, having no de- 
sign to run ourselves into the midst of the commo- 
tions that at present rend our poor province. They 
seem to increase daily; and those concerned in 
them have got as far as Fougéres, burning and ran- 
sacking all the way as they go along. This is rather 
too near Les Rochers. They have begun a second 
time to plunder the sub-treasury at Rennes ; Madame 
de Chaulnes is terrified almost to death at the con- 
tinual menaces she hears. I was told yesterday that 
some of the mutineers had actually stopped her in 
her coach, and that even the most moderate of them 


1 The Bretons had rebelled against the heavy taxes. 
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had sent notice to M. de Chaulnes, who is at Fort 
Louis, that if the troops he had sent for took a 
single step toward entering the province, his wife 
would run the hazard of being torn to pieces by the 
insurgents. It is necessary, however, that some 
troops should march against them, for things are 
come to such a height that anodynes are no longer 
of service ; but it would not be prudent for us to set 
out before the storm is a little subsided, and we see 
the issue of this extreme confusion. It is hoped 
that the approaching harvest will help to disperse 
the rioters ; for after all they must get in their grain, 
and there are nearly six or seven thousand of them, 
not one of whom can speak a word of French. 

M. Boucherat told me the other day that a 
curate having received a clock that had been sent 
him from France, — as they call this part of the coun- 
try, — in the sight of some of his parishioners, they 
immediately cried out in their language that it was 
a new tax, they were sure of it, they saw it plainly. 
The good curate, with great presence of mind, and 
without seeming at all confused, said to them, “‘ My 
children, you are mistaken, you know not what you 
are talking of; it is the judiéee.” This brought 
them all immediately upon their knees. You may, 
by this specimen, form a judgment of the under- 
standing of these people. Let the consequence be 
what it may, I must wait till the hurricane is past ; 
but I am sorry to be obliged to defer my journey. 
It was fixed at the most convenient time for me, 
and it cannot be put off without interfering with my 
plans. You know my resignation to Providence ; 
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we must always return to this at last, and take things 
as they come. I talk wisely, as you see, but I do 
not always think wisely. You well know there is one 
point in which I cannot practise what I preach. 

Mademoiselle d’ Eaubonne was married the day 
before yesterday. Your brother would willingly re- 
sign his ensigncy to be colonel of the regiment of 
Champagne. It is a post that M. de Grignan has 
held; but we by no means wish him to make this 
addition to his expenses in these unsettled times. It 
would cost him at least fifteen or sixteen thousand 
francs. Many officers returned with the king, — 
the grand-master, Messrs. de Soubise, Termes, 
Brancas, La Garde, Villars, the Count de Fiesque, 
etc.; as for the last, people are apt to say of him, 
Di cortesia piu che di guerra amico We had not 
been a month in the army. M. de Pomponne says 
that it was impossible to wish more heartily to come 
to an engagement than the king did, or to be more 
resolved to march at the head of the first ranks when 
they imagined they were likely to have a battle at 
Limbourg. He gave us an excellent description of 
his Majesty’s mode of life with those about him, es- 
pecially the prince and the duke. It is pleasant to 
hear these little details. 

The cassolette? has arrived, my child; it very 
much resembles a jwdzlee. It is heavier than 
we thought, and not so beautiful as we fancied it ; 
it is an antique, and is called a cassolette, but it is 


1 Court-life rather than war is his passion. 
2 A scent-box with a perforated cover to permit the diffu- 


sion of the odors. 
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very badly wrought. It may do at Grignan but not 
at Paris. Our good cardinal (De Retz) has done 
by it as he does by his music, praised it without 
understanding it. You have only now to thank him 
for it sincerely, and not give him the mortification 
of thinking you are not charmed with his present ; 
and you must consider it as he wishes you to do, —a 
mere trifle, which it would be very uncivil to refuse. 
When I desired you to advise him to amuse himself 
by writing his own history, I did it in compliance 
with the wishes of his friends, who begged me to 
try my influence with him on this subject ; and they 
all promised that they would support me with their 
united remonstrances, that he might see that all 
who loved him joined in the same sentiment.’ I 
can assure you he seems to enjoy a very good state 
of health. Things are no longer with him as they 
were last winter ; a proper regimen and plain fare have 
perfectly restored him. . . . You are very right in 
what you say on the way in which this affair is spoken 
of here; I have only heard it reported, not having 
had the misfortune to meet any of the persons who 
reason so well. Thank God! I see none but those 
who consider this action as a very glorious one, and 
who love him as well as we do. His friends by no 
means wish him to confine himself to St. Michel, 
but advise him to go sometimes to Commercy, and 
sometimes to St. Denis... . 

The grand-duchess and Madame de Sainte-Méme 


1 The Cardinal de Retz complied with his friends’ en- 
treaties, and composed memoirs, parts of which were pub- 
lished long after his death. 
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have talked a great deal of your beauty. I should 
have seen the princess if it had not been for our 
excursion to Pomponne ; everybody finds her as you 
represented her, overwhelmed with sorrow. Ma- 
dame de Montmartre went to meet her at Fontaine- 
bleau ; they are preparing her a frightful prison. 

Madame de Montlouet has the smail-pox; her 
daughter is in great alarm for her, and the mother 
is no less unhappy that she cannot prevail on her to 
quit her for an instant, to take a little air, as her 
physicians have advised her to do. I believe they 
are neither of them very brilliant in point of under- 
standing, but in respect to sentiments of tenderness 
and affection for each other, they are just like you 
and me. You express yourself so delightfully on 
the subject of your affection for me that I dare not 
undertake to tell you how much I am affected by 
joy, tenderness, and gratitude; but you can easily 
comprehend it, since you think you know in what 
degree I love you. Your cards turn up well for me. 
M. de Pomponne said the other day, after owning 
that there is no certain general rule, “It would 
seem as if Madame de Sévigné passionately loved 
Madame de Grignan; but, do you know the truth? 
Shall I tell you what the cards say? Why, they say 
that she does love her passionately ;”’ to which he 
might have added to my eternal glory, “and is as 
passionately beloved by her.” 

I have your silks; I wish I could find a person to 
send them by, for they make too small a parcel for 
the coach, and too large a one for the post. I 
think I may say the same of this letter. . . 
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LIl. 


TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Paris, Aug. 6, 1675. 

I sHALL say no more of my daughter’s departure, 
though it is a subject upon which I think inces- 
santly. I shall never be able to reconcile myself to 
the idea of living without her; but I must keep this 
sorrow to myself. 

You ask me where I am, how I am, and 
in what way I amuse myself. I am at Paris; 
I am in good health; and I amuse myself with 
trifles. But this style is laconic; I will be more 
diffuse. I should now be in Brittany, where I have 
a thousand affairs to transact, if it were not for 
the commotions that disturb it. Six thousand men 
are going thither, commanded by M. de Forbin. 
The question is, what will be the effect of this chas- 
tisement? I wait to know; and if repentance seize 
the rebels, and they return to their duty, I shall re- 
sume the thread of my journey, and spend part of 
the winter there. 

I have had many attacks of the vapors; and the 
health, which you have formerly seen so robust, has 
sustained shocks that have humbled me as much as 
if I had received an insult. 

With my mode of life you are sufficiently ac- 
quainted. I pass my time with five or six female 
friends whose society pleases me, and in the per- 
formance of a thousand necessary duties, which are 
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no trivial concern. But what vexes me is, that the 
days pass away even when we do nothing, and that 
we grow old, and die. I find great fault with this. 
Life is too short; scarcely is our youth passed be- 
fore we find ourselves in old age. I could wish to 
have a hundred years certain, and to leave the rest 
to chance. Should you not like this too, my dear 
cousin? But how is it to be attained? My niece 
will be of my opinion. If she is happy in her mar- 
riage, she will inform us of it; if not, she will be 
silent upon the subject. Whatever be the event, 
there is no pleasure, no comfort, no happiness, that 
I do not wish her in this change in her situation. 
I often talk upon the subject with my niece the 
nun; she is very agreeable, and her turn of mind 
often reminds me of you. I cannot pay her a 
higher compliment. 

You are an excellent almanac. You predicted, 
like one of the trade, all that happened in Ger- 
many; but you did not foresee the death of M. de 
Turenne, nor the cannon-ball, shot at random, which 
singled him out from ten or twelve others. I, who 
see the hand of Providence in everything, behold 
this cannon loaded from all eternity. I observe 
that everything concurred to lead M. de Turenne to 
the fatal spot, and I do not consider the event 
so dreadful, supposing him to be in a fit situation 
to die. What more was necessary? He died in 
the arms of Glory. His reputation could not be 
greater; even at the moment of his death he had 
the pleasure of seeing his enemies retire, and of 
witnessing the fruit of his conduct for three months. 
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Long life will sometimes obscure the star of fame. 
It is always safest to cut to the quick, and espe- 
cially with heroes, whose actions are so scrutinized. 
If the Count d’Harcourt? had died after the tak- 
ing of the St. Marguerite Islands, or the relief of 
Casal, and the Marshal du Plessis-Praslin? after the 
battle of Rethel, would they not have been more 
renowned? M. de Turenne did not feel the pain 
of death; do you reckon that as nothing? You 
know the general grief occasioned by his loss, and 
the creation of eight new marshals of France in 
consequence of it... 


LIII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN, 


Paris, Monday, Aug. 19, 1675. 

I BEGIN this letter, but shall not finish it till I have 
told you a great many things. I am thinking which 
I shall choose first. 

I must relate some excellent things that have been 
said by the king, and which it will gratify you to 
hear. He was sensible of the loss he had sustained 

1A great general in the time of Louis XIII. In 1637, he 
expelled the Spanish from the islands of St. Marguerite and 
St. Honorat, south of Provence. In 1640, he defeated the 
Marquis de Leganez, to relieve Casal. During the Fronde 
he lost popularity, and was spoken of satirically as Maza- 
rin’s deputy-beadle. 


2 This marshal, with an army inferior in numbers, had de- 
feated Turenne at Rethel in 1650. 
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in M. de Turenne ; he was for some time thoughtful, 
and could not but attribute our last misfortune to 
the being deprived of that experienced general. 
One of the courtiers wishing to make him believe 
that our loss had been trifling, he replied that he 
hated such dissimulation, for the defeat was the 
completest imaginable. He told those who seemed 
inclined to excuse Marshal de Créqui, that he ac- 
knowledged him to be a brave man; “but what 
vexes me,” added the king, “is that my troops have 
been so shamefully beaten by persons who know 
nothing but how to play at basset. Certainly the 
Duke of Zell is but a young player; this, however, is 
a tolerable specimen of his skill.” Another courtier 
asking what business the marshal had to begin the 
attack, the king replied by repeating a story which 
he remembered of the Duke of Weimar, and which 
was extremely applicable to the occasion. This 
Weimar, being in command of the Swedish allies of 
France after the death of Gustavus the Great, an old 
man named Parabére, a knight of the cordon bleu, 
said to him, speaking of an engagement he had lost, 
“But why, sir, did you give battle?” “Because, 
sir,” said the duke, “I thought I should gain a 
victory ;”’ and then turning upon his heel, he asked 
the standers-by, “ Who is that blue-ribbon fool?” 
The application of this story must have been highly 
amusing. M. de Lorraine was very unwilling to 
obey the young Duke of Zell, who is brother to the 
young Duke of Hanover; but the Duke of Zell, who 
had all his troops there, wished to command them 
himself ; and everything succeeded to his wish. No- 
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thing has been heard of Marshal de Créqui since he 
was seen in the little boat; for my part I believe 
him dead. The Chevalier de Lorraine is no longer 
thought of; he is at his abbey. This is no time for 
trifling news. 

I have sent all your letters. I shall speak to 
M. de Pomponne about the Monseigneur.+ In 
the mean time, I fancy M. de Vivonne has his 
passport without any further consequences ; and as 
it is certain that you ought not on any account to dis- 
oblige him, I would in your place write him a note, 
and slip ina Monseigneur in honor of his family. As 
to the others, we will dispute it with them a little, 
—such as Beuvron and Lavardin, who make their 
wives, aunts, and mothers write to them in that 
style. I know this to be a fact, and that they are 
for delaying the decision. It is imagined that 
D’Ambres will be worsted in his dispute with Mar- 
shal d’Albret, and that the rule will be made gen- 
eral. ‘The king, however, is to decide the point in a 
few days. 


Monday night. 

I have had an hour’s conversation with M. de 
Pomponne and Madame de Vins; and after having 
gone over several subjects, among which Provence 
had its share, I mentioned the Monseigneur. “ Ah, 
for God’s sake, Madame,” said M. de Pomponne to 
me, “let M. de Grignan avoid saying Monsieur, or 
he will make his court badly. The king has ex- 


1 It was then a moot point whether the marshals of France 
could claim the title Monseigneur. 
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plained himself in the affair of the Marquis d’Am- 
bres, who must knuckle. Marshal de Gramont 
says, in his way, that the Count de Guiche was nota 
mean fellow, without birth or dignity, and that he 
never boggled at giving the title of MJonseigneur to 
any marshal of France; therefore, I beg that M. 
de Grignan will follow my advice in this matter.” 
These were his very words. I write them as they 
came from his lips ; so I would not have you hesi- 
tate with M. de Vivonne. You may avoid writing to 
the others ; but if you do write to them, as Marshal 
de Gramont says, you must not Joge/e. It is now 
four days since the king explained himself upon the 
subject, and the partisans of Marshal de Gramont 
support it with all their might... . 

Nothing could be more elegant or better deliv- 
ered than the coadjutor’s speech. He touched upon 
the late disaster with a grace and delicacy that sur- 
prised every one; the courtiers were particularly 
struck. A variation of phrase is so novel that he 
gladly embraced the opportunity Voiture wished 
for in his letters to the prince, and made as good 
a use of it as Voiture himself could have done. 
The king praised him highly, and said to the 
dauphin, “ What would you give to speak as well as 
the coadjutor?”’ “Sire,” replied M. de Montausier, 
“this is not our business; it is enough for us if we 
know how to answer.” . . 

I have to thank the Grignans for all the honor 
they do me, and the compliments I have lately 
received from Germany and Versailles; I wish the 
elder Grignan had some favor at court, that I might 

II 
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have compliments also from Provence. M. de La 
Trousse has written to his wife; he is prisoner to 
his good friend the Marquis de Grana, by whom he 
is treated with the utmost politeness. He is per- 
fectly recovered from his wound, and is in good 
health; never, surely, was man so fortunate! It 
looks as if the whole action was brought about 
purely to heighten his glory. He writes word that 
M. de Sanzei! is certainly killed, and I think it 
must be so; for, besides that there is not the least 
account of him, he was the man most likely to sac- 
rifice himself when he saw his regiment behave ill. 
However, we shall soon have certain intelligence. 

I am not yet determined about my departure ; 
it depends ona conference that is to be held at 
M. de l’]Hommeau’s, where we shall reason upon 
the state of affairs. The hero’s body is not carried 
to Turenne, as I was told, but to St. Denis, where 
it is to be laid at the foot of the tomb of the Bour- 
bons. It is intended to erect a chapel for the 
bodies, which are to be taken out of the hole in 
which they now are; and M. de Turenne will be 
the first that is to be placed there. . . . Four great 
captains are already lying at the feet of their masters ; 
but were there not, methinks he would have a right 
to be the first. In all the places through which this 
illustrious corpse passes nothing is to be heard but 
cries and lamentations, people crowding to touch 
the bier, and processions to meet or follow it with- 
out number; so that those who have the charge of 


1 The Count de Sanzei had married Madame de Sévigne’s 
cousin, Anne-Marie de Coulanges. 
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it are obliged to proceed by night. If it comes 
through Paris it will occasion universal grief. 

I have just been told from good authority that 
the courtiers, thinking to make their court to per- 
fection, told the king that whole squadrons, and 
even battalions, at a time, were every moment com- 
ing into Thionville and Metz, and that our loss had 
in fact been little or nothing. His Majesty, like a 
man of honor, was disgusted with such barefaced 
flattery, and said to them, “Why, here are more 
troops than I had at first.” Marshal de Gramont, 
who has a readier turn of wit than any of the rest, 
answered, “ May it please your Majesty, they have 
had little ones.” These are trifles that I take 
pleasure in hearing and repeating, when they are 
tHe... 

I have had much company to-day; I find 
myself very well after my medicine; I was nursed 
by all my friends. Your picture served to enliven 
the conversation ; it appears every day more excel- 
lent. It is perhaps because Mignard has left off 
painting. Adieu, my dear and ever lovely child... . 
If you should find a thousand faults in this letter, 
excuse them, for I cannot think of reading it over 
again, 
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LIV. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Wednesday, Aug. 28, 1675. 

Ir I had the means of sending letters to you every 
day, I could easily contrive to write them. I some- 
times do so even now, though my letters do not go. 
But the pleasure of writing is reserved for you alone ; 
to every one else I write because I must. I have 
further particulars to relate to you respecting M. de 
Turenne. Madame d’Elbeuf,! who is for a few days 
at the Cardinal de Bouillon’s, invited me to dine 
with them yesterday, and to share in their grief; Ma- 
dame de Lafayette was likewise there. The purpose 
of our meeting was fully answered, for there was not 
a dry eye among us. Madame d’Elbeuf had a pic- 
ture of the hero, admirably executed. All his people 
arrived at eleven o’clock; the poor creatures were 
already in deep mourning, and bathed in tears. 
Three gentlemen came in who were ready to die at 
sight of the picture ; their cries pierced every heart ; 
they could not utter a word. His footmen, his pages, 
his trumpeters, were all in tears, and made every 
body else weep to see them. The first who was 
able to speak, answered our mournful questions, and 
we prevailed on him to relate the manner of his 
death. It seems he was desirous of confessing; and 
when he retired for that purpose, he gave his orders 
for the evening, and was to have communicated the 
next day, which was Sunday, when he expected to 


1 Cardinal Bouillon’s sister and Turenne’s niece. 
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give battle. He mounted on horseback at two 
o’clock on Saturday, after having taken a little re- 
freshment, and as he had many people with him, he 
left them all about thirty paces from the hill, and 
said to young D’Elbeuf, “ Nephew, stay you there ; 
you move round me so much that I shall be known.” 
M. Hamilton, who happened to be near the place 
where he was going, said to him, “Sir, come this 
way if you please ; the enemy’s fire is directed to the 
place in which you are.” ‘You are right, sir,” re- 
plied M. de Turenne; “I would not willingly be 
killed to-day; this will do extremely well.” He 
had scarcely turned his horse when he saw St. 
Hilaire, who, coming up to him, hat in hand, said: 
“Sir, pray take a look at that battery I have 
placed there.” M. de Turenne turned back, and 
at that very instant, without having time to 
stop his horse, he had his arm and part of 
his body torn to pieces by the same ball that 
carried off St. Hilaire’s arm and the hand in 
which he held his hat. The gentleman, who was 
watching him attentively, did not see him fall, for 
his horse ran away with him as far as the spot where 
he had left young D’Elbeuf ; he was leaning with his 
face over the pommel of the saddle. The moment 
his horse stopped, this great man fell off into the 
arms of his people, who were gathered round him, 
twice opened wide his eyes, moved his lips a little, 
and sank to eternal rest. Think of his death, and 
of part of his heart being carried away! His peo- 
ple immediately burst into loud cries and lamenta- 
tions, but M. Hamilton quieted them as well as he 
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could, and had young D’Elbeuf removed, who had 
thrown himself upon his uncle’s body, frantic with 
grief, and would not leave it. A cloak was immedi- 
ately thrown over the body, and it was placed by 
the side of a hedge, where they kept watch over it 
in silence till a carriage could be sent for, to carry it 
to his tent. There it was met by M. de Lorges, M. 
de Roye, and several others, who were ready to expire 
with grief; but they were obliged to restrain them- 
selves, and think of the important business that had 
devolved on them. A military service was held in 
the camp, where tears and cries of grief were the 
real mourning. The officers, however, had each a 
crape scarf, all the drums were covered with crape, 
and they beat only a single stroke; the soldiers 
marched with their pikes trailing and pieces reversed ; 
but the cries and lamentations of a whole army 
cannot be described without emotion. His two 
nephews assisted at this mournful ceremony, I leave 
you to judge in what condition. M. de Roye, though 
much wounded, would be carried thither. I suppose 
the poor Chevalier de Grignan was overwhelmed 
with grief, 

When the body was removed from the camp, to be 
brought to Paris, the same scene of grief was renewed ; 
and in every place through which it passed, nothing 
was heard but lamentations. At Langres, however, 
they exceeded even this; the bier was met by more 
than two hundred of the principal inhabitants in 
mourning, followed by the common people, and all 
the clergy in sacerdotal habits. In the town a solemn 
service was performed, and they all voluntarily en- 
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tered into a contribution toward defraying the ex- 
penses, which amounted to five thousand francs ; 
for they conducted the body as far as the next 
town. What say you to these natural marks of affec- 
tion, founded on the most extraordinary merit? He 
is to be brought to St. Denis this evening ; the peo- 
ple are all gone to meet the body at a place about 
two leagues distant, from whence they will conduct 
it to a chapel, where it is to be deposited for the 
present. There will be a service performed at St. 
Denis, till that at Notre Dame is celebrated, which 
will be a solemn one. 

Such was our entertainment at the cardinal’s ; 
we dined, as you may suppose, melancholy 
enough, and afterward did nothing but sigh till 
four o’clock. Cardinal de Bouillon mentioned 
you, and took upon him to answer for you, that, 
had you been in Paris, you would have made 
one in our sad party. I assured him that you took 
no small share in his grief. He intends to answer 
both your letter and M. de Grignan’s; he desired 
me to say a thousand kind things to you, and so did 
the worthy Madame d’Elbeuf, who, as well as her 
son, has lost everything. It was a good idea to un- 
dertake thus to tell you what you know already as 
well as myself; but these originals struck me, and 
I was glad to show you in what way we forget M. 
de Turenne in this part of the world... . 

M. de Barillon supped here last night. The con- 
yversation turned upon M. de Turenne, by whose 
loss he is much afflicted. He entered largely 
into his virtues, his love of truth, his love of virtue 
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for its own sake, and his reward in the practice of _ 
it; he finished this eulogium by adding that no one 
could love and esteem M. de Turenne without being 
the better for it. His company and conversation in- 
spired such hatred of deceit and double-dealing as 
raised his friends above the generality of mankind. 
In this number the chevalier was particularly distin- 
guished as one for whom this great man showed more 
than common esteem and affection, and who, on his 
side, was one of his greatest admirers. We shall 
never see his equal in any age; I do not think we 
are quite blind in the present day, at least those I meet 
are not so, and this perhaps is boasting that I keep 
good company. . . . But I must tell you one word 
more of M. de Turenne, which I heard yesterday. 
You know Pertuis? well, and his adoration and attach- 
ment to M. de Turenne ; as soon as he heard of his 
death, he wrote his Majesty the following note : — 
SIRE, — I have lost M. de Turenne; I feel my heart 
unable to support this blow; and being incapable of 
serving your Majesty as I ought to do, I humbly request 
your permission to resign my government of Courtrai. 
Cardinal de Bouillon prevented the letter from 
being given to the king; but, fearing he might 
come in person, he informed his Majesty of the ef- 
fect Pertuis’s grief had on him. The king appeared 
to enter with great goodness and indulgence into his 
sentiments, and told Cardinal de Bouillon that he 
esteemed Pertuis the more for this mark of attach- 
ment to his friend and benefactor, and that he 
thought him too honest a man not to discharge his 


1 He was captain of M. de Turenne’s body-guard. 
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duty in whatever situation he was in. This is a spe- 
cimen of grief for this hero. He had a patrimony 
of forty thousand livres a year and M. Boucherat says 
that after all his debts, and the several legacies he has 
bequeathed, are paid, there will not remain more 
than ten thousand. These are the vast treasures he 
had amassed during a service of fifty years! Adieu, 
my dearest child ; I embrace you a thousand times, 
and with inexpressible tenderness. 


LV. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN, 


ORLEANS, Wednesday, Sept. 11, 1675. 

At length, my child, I am ready to embark on 
our Loire ;+ do you remember the pretty voyage 
you and I once made there together? I shall often 
think of it. But however terrible your Rhone may 
be, I wish I was as near trusting myself to its mercy. 
I need not pretend to live agreeably without you. 

I will write to you from all the places I can. I 
expect, very early to-morrow morning, a letter from 
you that I have asked to have forwarded. You 
say that hope is so pleasing. Alas! it must be so 
in a greater degree than you describe it, to enchant 
more than half the world in the manner it does. I 
am one of its most ardent votaries. 

I carry with me great uneasiness respecting my 
son, and leave with pain the opportunity of hearing 


1 Mme. de Sévigné was going to Brittany va Orleans and 
the Loire. 
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news of the army. I sent him word the other day, 
as I did to you, that I was going to put my head 
into a sack, where I should neither see nor hear 
anything that passes in the world... . 

I shall proceed in my old character, and attempt 
still to tell you news; you will guess from what 
author it comes. It is certain that Quanto and 
her friend! are really separated ; but the damsel is 
frequently grieved, even to tears, to see how well 
her friend does without her. He only regretted 
his liberty, and the safe retreat from the lady of 
the castle; whatever was the reason, his heart was 
little interested in anything farther. He has met 
with society that pleases him; he is gay, and 
delighted to be free from trouble. The fair one 
trembles and weeps, fearing this may imply a dim- 
inution of his flame; and if it were otherwise, she 
would not be without her sorrows. Thus repose 
is banished. You may make your reflections on 
this, as on a certain truth. I believe you under- 
stand me. 

With regard to England, Mademoiselle de Ké- 
roual? has been disappointed in nothing ; she wished 
to be the mistress of the king,® and she is so... . 
She amasses treasure, and makes herself feared and 
respected as much as she can. But she did not 
foresee that she should find a young actress‘ in her 
way, whom the king dotes on. ... This creature 
gets the upper hand, and discountenances and 


1 That is, Mme. de Montespan and the king. 
2 Duchess of Portsmouth. 
8 Charles II. 1 Nell Gwyn. 
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embarrasses the duchess extremely. I like these 
original characters. I could find nothing better to 
send you from Orleans ; but this is at least truth. 

I am extremely well, my child; and I find the 
convenience of being a substance that thinks and 
reads ; were it not for these privileges, our good 
abbé would amuse me very little. You know he 
is generally employed in admiring the “ beautiful eyes 
of his casket ;””* but while he is counting them over, 
and feasting his own eyes upon them, Cardinal 
Commendon ? is a very agreeable companion to me. 
The weather and the roads are extremely pleasant ; 
we have clear, crystalline days, in which we feel 
neither cold nor heat. Our equipage would carry 
us very well by land; it is for our amusement we 
go by water... 


LVI. 
TO MADAME DE COULANGES. 


ORLEANS, Wednesday, Sept. 11, 1675. 
WE have arrived without any adventure; I slept 
last night, as I told you I should, at Toury. This 
morning we passed two men hanged upon trees in 
the highway. We could not understand this, for 
wheels seem to be more appropriate to highways ; 
we have been employed in guessing the meaning 


1A phrase quoted from Moliére’s Z’Avare, “The Miser,” 
activ. SG. iil. 1 

2 Mme. de Sévigné means Gratiani’s “ Life of Cardinal 
Commendon,” translated from the Latin by Fléchier. 
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of this novelty. They made a wretched appearance, 
and I vowed I would inform you of it. 

Scarcely had we alighted here, when twenty boat- 
men surrounded us, each boasting the rank of the 
persons he had had the honor to row, and the ex- 
cellence of his boat; the knives of Nogent, and the 
chaplets of Chartres, were not more famous. We 
were a long time deciding. One appeared too young, 
the other too old; one was so anxious to convey us 
that we suspected him of being a beggar with a 
rotten boat; the other was proud of having con- 
veyed M. de Chaulnes. At length predestination 
seemed to point to a well-made lad, whose mus- 
tachios and mode of proceeding decided us. 
Adieu, then, my dear cousin. We are going to 
embark on the beautiful Loire ; it is a little subject 
to overflow, but its waters are the more tranquil. 


JEWAL. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Les RocHers, Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1675. 

I RECEIVED on Monday morning your letter of 
Sunday sennight. This is excellent despatch, but 
alas, my dear child it is all at an end; you are 
going to remove farther off, and I must no longer 
expect such regularity. I greatly sympathize with 
you in the regret with which you leave Grignan ; 
the life you lead there is much better suited to your 
taste than the continual parade you are obliged to 
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keep up in great towns, and an eternal round of 
ceremony that is insupportable. I have written to 
D’Hacqueville, to desire him not to complain to me 
of the world of business he has upon his hands, for 
I know it is what he is fond of. He writes to you 
three times a week; now, you would be very well 
contented to have but cne letter from him in that 
time, and the fat abbé ? would excuse him another, so 
you see how easy he might make it for himself. I 
have proposed the same thing to him on my part, 
and write to him but once in eight or ten days, by 
way of setting him the example, but it is to no pur- 
pose ; he does not understand such an act of indul- 
gence, and will write, as the judge would judge,? 
right or wrong. I am really very sorry for the poor 
man, for I am sure all this fatigue must at last kill 
him; were you to see his tables on Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays, you would think you were 
at the general post-office. For my part, I do not 
kill myself with writing ; I read, I work, I walk, and 
frequently do nothing. Bella cosa far niente, says 
the motto on one of my trees; the other answers, 
Amor odit inertes. One does not know which to 
believe, but this I know, that I do not like to con- 
fuse my brains with too much writing. I love to 
write to you indeed, because I can talk to you, 
gossip with you, and because I could not do without 
it; but I write to others only because I must. 

I had a letter yesterday from Coligny, in which 
he asks my consent to marry my niece De Bussy. 


1 The Abbé de Pontcarré. 2 See Racine’s Plazdeurs. 
3 Idleness is bliss. 4 Love hates sluggards. 
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Ah! I give it him with all my heart. He is a 
Langheac, his mother a Coligny ; it is a family that 
our cardinal! has praised to the skies. Apropos, 
the latter is employed in making medicines; he 
certainly must stand in great need of them, when 
he can bring himself to the trouble of making them. 
Pray do not neglect writing to him; you owe him 
at least that mark of respect and gratitude. You 
need be under no fear of breaking in upon his 
meditation; he is not yet in the third heaven. 
I have heard in secret a circumstance that gives 
me no small uneasiness, which is, that Cardinal 
d’Estrées does all he possibly can, both by him- 
self and his friends, to make the pope change his 
resolution with respect to our cardinal’s hat, and 
to give it to M. de Marseilles. I assure you, a 
dagger would not pierce me more than a thing of 
that kind. And then our cardinal is continually 
teasing the pope to consider the reasons he has 
offered in his letter for divesting himself of his 
dignity ; now, if they should take advantage of this 
unlucky circumstance to make his Holiness change 
his opinion, would it not be enough to throw us all 
into despair? I tell you this in confidence. I had 
it from D’Hacqueville, who may perhaps have told 
you of it likewise ; if so, you will use your own dis- 
cretion. In the mean time, I assure you, I hate 
D’Estrées most heartily. 

M. de Chaulnes is bringing four thousand men 
into Rennes to punish the inhabitants; nothing can 
exceed the confusion of that city, and the unspeak- 


1 De Retz. 
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able hatred that the whole province bears to the 
governor. We cannot tell where our Estates will 
meet now. I have desired Messrs. de Luxembourg 
and de La Trousse to send me back my son, if they 
are not going to do anything more this year ; I want 
him much to be here for a short time, that he may 
see how completely we deceive ourselves in think- 
ing we have wealth when we have only estates. 
The poor exiles’ on the Loire know nothing of 
the crimes laid to their charge, and are very uneasy 
under the uncertainty. Vassé was at a place about 
six leagues from Varet, so that I could not see him. 

Tam grieved at my little girl’s cold; I feel more 
than common affection for her, and place to my 
own account all your kindness to her. I return the 
love she displayed for me the moment her reason 
dawned, by giving her a place in my heart. I am 
still at my Crusades. You cannot fail of being de- 
lighted with Judas Maccabeus ; he was a great hero. 
What a shame it will be if you do not finish this 
book! What would you have? The history and the 
style, everything is divine. Adieu, most lovely, and 
most beloved! Count the hearts over which you 
reign, and do not forget mine in the list. You will 
now have the coadjutor with you, and you will both 
be happy. 

They stake immense sums at Versailles. The 
hoca® is forbidden at Paris under pain of death, and 
yet it is played at court; five or six thousand pis- 


1 Alluding to Messrs. d’Olonne, de Vassé, and de Vineuil, 
who were banished from coutt. 
2 A game of chance. 
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toles of a morning is nothing to lose. This is no 
better than picking of pockets. I beseech you to 
banish this game from among you. I am tired with 
perpetually hearing that the Imperialists have re- 
passed the Rhine. No, they have not repassed it 
yet; I wish with all my heart they would do one 
thing or the other. . . . I have related the affair of 
M. d’Ambres! to M. de Lavardin, who used often 
to consider the point. So, my most noble lords,” 
you are a little mortified ; you may easily see that 
the person who gave the decision is interested in 
sustaining dignities of his own creating. Well, one 
must follow the times; this is not your day. 


LVIII. 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Les ROCHERS, Oct. 20, 1675. 

I seND you, my dear cousin, the letter of attorney 
you did me the honor to ask me for on the marriage 
of my niece. No one can approve it more highly 
than I do, and so I informed you a week or ten days 
ago. I have even received a letter from the lover, 
who, from an excess of politeness, has written to ask 
my approbation. His letter is plain, simple, well and 
handsomely expressed, without being destroyed, as 
the play says, by a convulsion of compliments. In 


1 See Letter LIII. of this collection. 

2 The old nobility were disposed to refuse the title of 
Monseigneur to the marshals of France; but the king insisted 
upon it. 
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short, from this specimen I can easily see that he 
is a man of good sense, and good principle. To 
these I add his admiration of you (which can only 
proceed from merit in himself), and his noble birth, 
of which the cardinal has told me; I conclude that 
my niece is very happy in the prospect of being 
so well established. 

You understand me, my dear niece; I already 
begin by putting you one after the other, for I wish 
to please him, and I do not mean, loving you as I 
do, to disoblige you. 

Tell me, my good cousin, all the particulars of 
this gay entertainment. Our province is ruined. 
M. de Chaulnes has removed the parliament from 
Rennes, to punish the city for its conduct; the 
members have gone to Vannes, a little town, where 
they will be very much incommoded. 

The rebels of Rennes have long since made their 
escape. Thus the innocent suffer for the guilty; 
but I shall not complain, provided the four thousand 
soldiers who are quartered at Rennes do not pre- 
_ vent me from walking in my woods, which are of a 
wonderful height and beauty. Adieu, Count. Since 
we love one another stili, there is little doubt that 
we shall love one another always. 


12 
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LIX. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Les Rocuers, Wednesday, Nov. 13, 1675+ 

Here are both your letters, my dear; and I sup- 
pose I should have received them in due time, had 
it not been that the post stopped a day at Versailles. 
Whatever taste you may have for my letters, they 
can never be to you what yours are to me; and 
since it has pleased Heaven that they are the only 
comfort I have left, I think myself very happy in 
thus admiring them: but indeed, my child, it is 
very painful to see so long a continuance of them, 
without the hopes of enjoying the company of one 
so dear to me as the writer is. I can scarcely 
reconcile myself to this hardship ; all my thoughts, 
all my reflections are darkened by it, and it requires 
a courage to which I have no pretension, to bear so 
extraordinary a fate. I regret every day that passes, 
and hurries me along without giving me time to be 
with you. I regret my life, and feel that I shall 
resign it with less sorrow, since all its arrangements 
are disagreeable to me. These thoughts, my dear, 
make me weep oftener than I tell you, and I shall 
deserve your sermons in spite of myseli:veee 

You are surprised at my having a little dog ; the 
history is this. One day I was calling a little dog 
that belongs to a lady who lives at the end of my 
park ; Madame de Tarente said, “What! are you 
fond of dogs? I will send you one of the prettiest 
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creatures that ever was seen.’’ I thanked her, but 
told her that I had made a resolution never again to 
indulge myself in a folly of that kind ; so the subject 
was dropped, and I thought no more of it. A few 
days after, I saw a footman bringing a little dog- 
house in his arms, decorated with ribbons, and out 
of this house jumped a little sylph-like dog, all per- 
fumed, of uncommon beauty, with fine large ears, 
breath as sweet as a rose, and a coat white as snow, 
and soft as silk. I never was more surprised; I 
would have returned it, but the servant would not 
take it back. The poor chamber-maid who had 
brought it up, was, it seems, ready to die with grief 
for the loss of it. It is Marie1 who is so fond of 
the little dog. He sleeps in his house, or in Beau- 
lieu’s room, and eats nothing but bread. I do not 
give way to my fondness for it, but it begins to love 
and make much of me, and I am afraid of yielding 
at last. This is the history, with which I desire you 
will not acquaint Marphise,? for I dread her re- 
proaches; but it is the cleanliest little animal you 
ever beheld. Its name is Fidele, —a name I am 
afraid the lovers of the princess never merited, though 
they have been of some consequence too. I will 
amuse you some day or other with the relation of her 
adventures. Her style, it is true, is full of faintings 
and romance, and I do not think she has had suf- 
ficient leisure to love her daughter, — at least, in the 
degree I love mine. More than one heart would be 
necessary to love so many things at once, and I daily 


1 Mme. de Sévigné’s maid. 
2 Another pet dog belonging to Mme. de Sévigné. 
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perceive that the great fish devour the little ones. 
If you are, as you say, my preservative, I am very 
much obliged to you, and I cannot too highly prize 
my affection for you. I know not from what dangers 
it may have guarded me, but if it were from fire and 
water, it could not be dearer to me than itis. There 
are times when I wonder at persons wishing it to be 
supposed that they ever approached within nine hun- 
dred leagues of a cape. The good princess, how- 
ever, makes her boast of it, to the great affront of 
her looking-glass, which daily informs her that with 
such a face she ought to have lost even the remem- 
brance. She loves me extremely ; I should not value 
her acquaintance at Paris, but here, among peasants, 
it adds to my consequence. Her horses are ill; she 
cannot come to Les Rochers, and I do not accus- 
tom her to receive my visits oftener than once in a 
week or ten days. I say to myself, as M. de Bouillon 
said to his wife, “If I wished to pay my respects 
in a carriage, and to leave Les Rochers, I should go 
to) Paris,” 

Our Saint Martin’s summer still continues, and I 
walk a great deal. AsIam not acquainted with the 
use of an elbow-chair, I repose mia corporea salma : 
in my avenues, where I spend whole days attended 
by only one footman, and do not return till almost 
night, when fire and candles make my room cheerful. 
I hate twilight when I have nobody to chat with ; 
and I would rather be alone in the woods than alone 
in aroom. This is like plunging up to the neck in 


1 “ My bodily load; ” as if one should say, “This too too 
solid flesh.” 
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water to save one’s self from the rain; but anything 
rather than an arm-chair. Do not, however, fear the 
evening damp, my child; there is none in these 
walks, which are like galleries. Fear nothing but 
heavy rains, from which I must retire; and in twi- 
light I can do nothing which does not injure my 
eyes; it is to preserve my sight I encounter what 
you call the evening dew. My health is very good; 
be not uneasy about it. 

Let me thank you for liking Josephus ; is it not the 
best history in the world? I send you by Ripert the 
third part of the “ Moral Essays,” which I think ad- 
mirable. You will call it the second, but the second 
is “On the Education of a Prince;” this is the 
third. ‘There is likewise a treatise “On Self-knowl- 
edge” which will please you, and another “On the 
Use that may be made of Bad Sermons,” which 
would have been of great service to you on All- 
Saints’ day. You do very well, my dear child, not 
to forget your Italian; like you, I read a little now 
and then by way of practice. 

What you say respecting M. de Chaulnes is admi- 
rable. A man was yesterday broke alive upon the 
wheel at Rennes (this is the tenth), who confessed 
his intention to assassinate the governor ; this wretch 
deserved to die. The physicians of this country are 
not so compiaisant as those of Provence, who ac- 
knowledge, out of respect to M. de Grignan, that he 
has the fever; ours think nothing of the typhus 
fever with which M. de Chaulnes is really suffer- 
ing, nor can they be prevailed upon to declare him 
in danger. When the parliament was banished, 
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it was proposed that they should purchase their 
return by building a citadel at Rennes; but that 
illustrious assembly proudly refused the offer, made 
a merit of obeying his Majesty’s commands instantly, 
and withdrew themselves with more precipitation 
than was desired; for had they stayed, the time 
would have been wasted in fruitless negotiations, 
and they considered the remedy as worse than the 
MUISEASE.. =. 

I wish, in my absence, that M. de Coulanges would 
write you such things as are worth knowing. .. . 
Adieu, my dearest child. You are fully persuaded, 
then, that I love you more than mothers in general 
love their children ; indeed you are right. You are 
the darling occupation of my heart; and I faithfully 
promise you I shall never have any other, even 
though I should in my walks stumble upon a foun- 
tain of youth. As for you, my daughter, when I 
think how you have loved chocolate, I do not know 
but I ought to tremble. Can I hope to be more 
lovely, more exquisite, more of every perfection than 
that? It made your heart palpitate ; can I boast of 
such triumphs? Inconstancy like this you should 
conceal from me. Adieu, my dearest countess. Let 
me know if you sleep, if you eat, if you are sun- 
burnt or fair, if you have the tooth-ache, if— good 
God! what would I not give to see you, and 
embrace you ! 
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LX. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Lrs RocHERS, Sunday, Nov. 24, 1675. 

A LITTLE patience would save a great deal of 
vexation. Time robs us of as much as it gives. 
You know we have always found it a mere shuffler, 
placing and displacing, ordering and disordering, 
imprinting and effacing, bringing together and sepa- 
rating, and in short, rendering all things good and 
bad, in such a manner that it is hardly possible to 
know them again. Time shows respect to nothing 
but our friendship, and that it will always respect. 
But, my dear child, whither am I drifting? What a 
strange digression is this! I was only going to tell 
you that the courier came in so late that your let- 
ters were kept back one post, and that the next I 
had two together ; and see what a roundabout mode 
I have taken. Well, no matter! Between friends one 
may be allowed to let the pen take its own course. 
I am sure mine is very seldom curbed... . 

The other day the queen missed going to mass, 
and lost twenty thousand crowns in one morning. 
The king said to her, “ Let us calculate, Madame, 
how much this is a year.”” And M. de Montausier 
asked her the next day if she intended staying away 
from mass for the hoca} again; upon which she was 
in a great passion. I have heard these stories from 


Y See p. 175. 
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persons who come from Versailles, and who collect 
them on purpose for me... . 

You are very humorous upon our misfortunes ; 
but we have no more breakings on the wheel now, 
except one in a week or ten days, just to keep the 
executioner’s hand in; in short, hanging seems to 
be a kind of deliverance here from greater miseries. 
I have a very different idea of justice and punish- 
ment since my being here, to what I had before ; 
and I look upon your galley-slaves as a set of happy 
people, who have retired from the world to lead a 
life of ease and tranquillity. We have sent you a few 
hundreds from hence, but those who are left behind 
are much more wretched. I told you I was afraid 
they would put down our Estates, by way of punish- 
ment; but they are assembled, and have made a 
gift of three millions, as if it were nothing. We are 
above thinking of the trifling circumstances of not 
being able to raise it; that is beneath our consider- 
ation. You ask me if we are really ruined ; yes and 
no. If we did not wish to leave the place, we might 
live here for nothing, for we can dispose of nothing, 
and we can buy nothing; but as for money, there is 
none to be found in the province. 
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LXI. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Les Rocuers, Wednesday, Dec. 4, 1675. 

1 write to-day upon the point of a needle ; for I 
now receive no letters from you but on a Friday, 
and then I have two at once. As I was returning 
from my walk yesterday, I met the poor Srater? at 
the end of the mall, who immediately fell upon his 
knees, so conscious of having done wrong in having 
been three weeks under ground, singing matins, that 
he thought he dared not approach me otherwise. I 
had resolved to scold him heartily, but I was so glad 
to see him that I could not find an angry word 
to use. You know how entertaining he is. He 
embraced me a thousand times, and gave me the 
worst reasons in the world, which, however, I re- 
ceived as sterling. We chat, we read, we walk, and 
we wear away the year, — or rather, what is left of it. 
We are determined to dispose of our paltry gui- 
donage as well as we can, if the king will permit. 
M. de Lauzun may find a purchaser for his place, 
and we shall endeavor to do the same for ours, and 
then we may perhaps agree together. 


° ° 


Talk to me of yourself, my dearest child. How 
are you? Is your complexion injured? Are you 
handsome when you please? I am forever think- 
ing of you, and you cannot oblige me more than 


1 M. de Sévigné. 
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by telling me everything that relates to you. But 
I resign my pen to the honest lad at my elbow, 
and embrace you with all my heart. 


LXII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Les RocHERs, Wednesday, Jan. 8, 1676. 

Tuts is the day on which I was to tell you my 
dream. You must know, then, that about eight 
in the morning, after having dreamed about you all 
the preceding night, though in a confused manner, 
I thought I saw you plainer than ever, that we 
were together, and that you were so kind, so good- 
humored, so amiable, and so fond of me, that I 
was almost beside myself with joy. At last I awoke, 
but with such a dulness and load upon my spirits at 
the grief of losing this lovely vision, that I began to 
sigh and weep so immoderately that I was obliged 
to call Marie; and with the help of a glass of cold 
water, and some of your Hungary water, I recovered 
myself a little from the dreadful lowness of spirits, 
but could not get a wink more sleep. It lasted me 
near a quarter of an hour; and all I can say about 
it is, that I was never in such a state before. Ob- 
serve, however, that this is one of the days on which 
I give my pen the reins. 

My son is gone to Vitré to see the ladies; he 
left a great many remembrances for you. I fancy 


E 
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honest D’Hacqueville will settle the sum that is to 
be given for the exchange ; and as Lauzun will take 
our guidonage, the little frazer will mount a step. 
He is only nine hundred leagues from port. 

We have had dreadful weather here for these 
two or three days. ‘Trees fell like rain in the park, 
and shrubs in the garden. I believe all our mar- 
riage-schemes have been carried away by the high 
wind. One father tells us his daughter is but fif- 
teen, and he will not marry her till she is twenty ; 
another, that he would have a robe at least. But, 
however, we have not to reproach ourselves with 
want of attention. Adieu, my dearest child; will 
you not suffer me to embrace you ? 


LXIII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Les RocueErs, Monday, Feb. 3, 1676. 

Guess, my dear child, what it is that comes the 
quickest, and goes off the slowest ; that brings you the 
nearest to health, and removes you the farthest from 
it; that throws you into the most agreeable situation 
imaginable, and at the same time hinders you from 
enjoying it; that flatters you with the most pleasing 
hopes, and keeps you the longest from the accom- 
plishment of them. Cannot you guess? Do you 
give it up? Why, it is the rheumatism! I have had 
it these three and twenty days; since the fourteenth 
day I have been free from fever and pain; and 
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in this delightful situation, thinking myself strong 
enough to walk (which is the summit of my wishes), 
I find myself swelled all over, — feet, legs, hands, 
arms ; and this swelling, which they call my cure, and 
in reality is so, is the sole occasion of my present vex- 
ation. Were I good for anything, I might gain myself 
some credit by it. However, I believe the enemy 
is conquered, and that in two days I shall be able to 
walk. Larméchin gives me great hope of this. I 
every day receive letters from our friends at Paris, 
congratulating me on my recovery. I have taken 
M. de Lorme’s opening powders, which have been 
of great service to me. I am going to take them 
again; they are a never-failing remedy in these 
cases. After this attack I am promised an eternal 
succession of health. God grant it! My first step 
will be to return to Paris; I desire you, therefore, 
my dear, to calm all your fears. You see what a 
faithful account we have given you of the affair; let 
that make you easy. 

Before this packet is sealed up, I shall venture to 
ask my great hand if it will please to write a line to 
you. Iam afraid it will not comply; but I do not 
know. Perhaps in two hours it may. 

Adieu, my dear and best-beloved child. Let me 
beg you to have a reverential awe of the thing called 
rheumatism ; this, methinks, is the most important 
thing I have to recommend to you at present. The 
frater has been railing at you this week past for 
speaking against M. de Lorme’s powders when you 
were at Paris. 
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LXIV. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Les RocuErs, Sunday, March 8, 1670. 

You may indeed believe, my child, that if my 
hand could write to any one, it would be to you; 
but it is in vain to propose it. It will not obey me. 
This tedious privation afflicts me. I have not 
written a line to Paris, except to D’Hacqueville the 
other day, to thank him for Davonneau’s letter, by 
which I was transported with joy; and this was on 
your account, for I think of no one else at present. 
I reserve my scrawl entirely for you, and notwith- 
standing your decision of the question, I believe you 
would rather see that than none at all. The rest 
therefore must excuse me, — 


Car je n’ai qu’un filet de voix, 
Et ne chante que pour Sylvie. 


But here comes my pretty little secretary, very op- 
portunely, to relieve my trembling hand. 

You are very good, my child, in offering to come 
and spend the summer with me. I firmly believe 
you would do as you say, and were it not for the 
little distresses I still suffer, — for rheumatism is a 
subject on which I will write volumes, — I should 
very contentedly see our good abbé set out by him- 
self, a fortnight hence, and remain in this delightful 


1 For I have but a thread-like voice, 
And I sing for my Sylvia only. 
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desert with so sweet a companion the whole summer ; 
but M. de Mirepoix’s affair decides me, and I must 
now hobble to Paris. When I was at the worst, I 
said no one was more likely than yourself, if you 
knew how ill I was, to come and surprise me some 
morning at the foot of my bed. You see, my dear, 
what an opinion I have of your affection, and what 
confidence I repose in you. 

I assure you, my dear, I am so much delighted 
with the good state of your health that it encourages 
me to endeavor to perfect mine; but for this pleas- 
ing stimulus, I should have been wholly indifferent 
about it. But I foresee so many things which may 
give me the pleasure of seeing, and of serving you, 
that I do not hesitate to bestow all my attention on 
the re-establishment of my health. I am interested 
in the life of the little boy; I should be very sorry 
if he were to die. You have given me a charming 
picture of Vardes; you want no assistant, for your 
pencil is not inferior to Mignard’s. I should have 
thought from his (Vardes’) confusion, that he was 
going to be put upon the wheel; but I now see, as 
no one was present but you, that he owed the honor 
of this embarrassment to his being eleven years in 
the country. I think Cardinal de Bonzi has no 
reason to complain, if that be all that is said of him. 
I am sorry the good Sannes is dead ; it was a pleas- 
ure to see him play at piquet, as coldly and as dryly 
as if he had been really in his coffin. 

I am very desirous that you should write to the 
good princess ; I am afraid you did not sufficiently 
enter into the friendliness of her letters. Let me 
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know how you are after your sitting up; is your 
complexion uninjured? I love to hear about your 
person. My face within this fortnight is the same as 
ever it was; I am very little fallen away, and I walk 
upon my And feet like other people. I eat with an 
appetite, but have bid adieu to suppers forever; so 
that excepting my swelled hands, a few flying pains 
that come and go, and serve to remind me of my 
dear rheumatism, I am no longer an object worthy 
of your solicitude. Feel no more anxiety, then, upon 
my account, I conjure you; and be assured that in 
whatever stage I may be, and however I may have 
been, your remembrance and your love are my sole 
occupations. : 

I have just received a letter from the cardinal, 
who assures me that he is much better; his health 
is very dear to me. I have likewise received a 
thousand congratulations from the dear Grignans. 
The chevalier had every reason to expect promo- 
tion, after his conversation with the king. Adieu, 
my dearest. Be under no apprehension of a relapse 
on my part. My excessive carelessness with respect 
to my health is changed to the greatest timidity. 
Do you not pity poor Lauzun for not being able to 
work at his hole} any longer? Do you not think 
he will dash his brains out against the wall? I am 
still as much delighted as ever with the “ Moral Es- 
says,’ and you were mistaken in supposing that the 
sentiments of a certain person would make me alter 
mine. The treatise “On Tempting God” presses 


1 The Duke de Lauzun had been trying to effect his escape 
from the prison of Pignerol. 
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us a little to do for our salvation what we often do 
out of self-love. Corbinelli says, that our friends are 
Molinists in this respect. I think the coadjutor and 
you are admirable on this subject. If you said your 
prayers every day, you would be perfect saints ; but 
you will not; and this is an example of that stub- 
born will which Saint Augustine describes so well in 
his “ Confessions.” I admire, my daughter, how 
far my love of talking has carried me. Embrace 
me, dearest, for I cannot embrace you. 


LXV. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Les Rocuers, Wednesday, March 11, 1676. 

I usE a wash for my hands which old De Lorme has 
recommended me. It has given me hopes, and that 
is all; and I pity Lauzun for being deprived of the 
pleasure of making a hole in the wall. In short, my 
dear child, I may say I am well. I took the precau- 
tion of being careful of my feet, and it is fortunate 
I did, for they have saved my life. I am every day 
in my woods, where there is now a perfect summer ; 
but about five o’clock I am obliged to leave them, 
at which I could almost cry. It is a mortification I 
cannot easily brook. I am in hopes of setting out 
next week ; and if I had not courage enough to go, 
the abbé would certainly go without me. I have 
heard no news yet from my son about his affairs ; he 
has thought of nothing but De Lorme and my 
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health. Is he not a good creature? I expect that 
your letters next Friday will be accompanied with 
an answer for the princess. 

One of the greatest pleasures I enjoy is that of 
hearing from you. Methinks I can never know 
enough of what relates to you; but you always cut 
short the subject when you are speaking of yourself, 
which is not the way to treat those who love you so 
well. Send me word if the little girl is at St. Mary’s ; 
though my maternal love be of the first magnitude, 
I do not forget the pigeons. 

I have a whole cart-load of news from Paris. 
One sends me a wonderful prophecy of Nostrada- 
mus; another a story of a surprising battle of birds 
in the air, which after having continued for some 
time, left two and twenty thousand dead upon the 
place. ‘ When the sky falls we shall have larks in 
plenty.” Of all this, we do not believe a single 
syllable here. 

Adieu, my dearest child. Be assured, that of all 
the hearts over which you reign, your empire is es- 
tablished in none so firmly as in mine. I except 
none. I embrace the count, after having thus 
offended him. 


13 
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LXVI. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Friday, April 10, 1676. 

Tur more I think of it, my child, the more T am 
against your paying me a visit only for a fortnight. 
If you come to Vichy or to Bourbon, it ought to be 
in your way hither, and we would spend the remain- 
der of the summer and the autumn there. You 
should nurse and comfort me; and M. de Grignan 
should come and see you in the winter, and dispose 
of you in his turn as he thought proper. It is thus 
you ought to visit a mother you love, it is thus you 
ought to comfort her after she has suffered a painful 
illness, and a thousand other inconveniences, and lost 
the flattering idea of being immortal. At present 
she begins to feel some little doubts, and is mortified 
to such a degree as to believe that she may some 
day occupy the bark of Charon, and that he will 
show her no special favors. In short, instead of the 
journey into Brittany which you were so desirous to 
take, this is all I have to offer and ask. 

My son is going away; I am very melancholy at 
the idea of this separation. Nothing is to be seen 
at Paris but preparations for the campaign ; com- 
plaints of want of money are greater than usual, but 
I believe no one will stay behind now, any more 
than in former years. The chevalier has gone with- 
out bidding me adieu; he wished to avoid it, and 
has spared me a painful leave-taking, for I have a 
very sincere regard for him. 
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You see that my hand-writing begins to resume its 
usual character; I consider the cure of my hand 
chiefly to depend on it. It well knows that I will 
excuse it for some time from any other exercise. I 
cannot yet lift anything; a spoon seems a ponder- 
ous machine. I am still forced to submit to such 
regulations as are troublesome and mortifying; but 
Ido not complain now I can write to you. The 

Duchess de Sault visits me like one of my old 
- friends ; 1 think she likes me. She came twice with 
Madame de Brissac. What a contrast there is be- 
tween these two characters! The first would cer- 
tainly please you. ... My hand is tired, and wishes 
to rest; I owe it this complaisance for the favor it 
has rendered me. 


LXVII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Wednesday, April 29, 1676. 

I must begin by telling you that Condé was taken 
by storm on Saturday night. The news at first 
made my heart beat; I feared the victory had cost 
us dear, but it does not prove so. We have lost 
some men, but none of any note; this may be reck- 
oned a complete happiness. lLarrei, the son of 
M. Lenet, who was killed in Crete, or his brother, is 
dangerously wounded. You see how soon our old 
heroes are forgotten. 
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Madame de Brinvilliers is not so comfortable as 
I am; she is in prison, and endeavors to pass her 
time there as pleasantly as she can. She desired 
yesterday to play at piquet, because she was dull. 
Her confession has been found. It informs us. . . 
that she poisoned her father, her brothers, one of 
her children, and herself; but the last was only to 
make trial of a counter-poison. Medea was a saint 
compared with her. She has owned this confession 
to be her own writing. It was an unaccountable 
folly ; but she says she was in a high fever when she 
wrote it, and that it was an act of madness, or 
frenzy, which does not deserve a serious thought. 

The queen has been twice at the Carmelites with 
Madame de Montespan. The latter set on foot a 
lottery ; she collected everything that could be use- 
ful to the nuns. This was a great novelty and 
amusement in the convent. She conversed a long 
time with sister Louise de La Miséricorde,’ and 
asked her whether it was really true that she was 
as happy there as it had been generally reported, 
She replied, “I am not happy, but I am content.” 
Quanto? talked to her a great deal of the brother ® 
of Monsieur, and asked her if she had no message 
to send him, and what she should say to him for 
her. She replied in the sweetest tone and manner 
possible, though perhaps a little piqued at the 
question, “‘ Whatever you please, Madame, whatever 
you please.”’ Fancy this to be expressed with all 
the grace, spirit, and modesty that you can imagine. 


1 Mme. de La Valliére. 2 Mme. de Montespan. 
3 The king. 
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Quanto afterward wished for something to eat, and 
sent to purchase some ingredient that was necessary 
for a sauce she prepared herself, and which she ate 
with a wonderful appetite. 

I tell you the simple facts without the least em- 
bellishment. When I think of the letter you wrote 
me last year about M. de Vivonne, I consider all J 
send you as a burlesque. To what lengths will not 
folly lead a man who thinks himself deserving of 
such exaggerated praise ! 

You congratulate me upon the hopes I have of 
finding Madame de Brissac at Vichy, and you ask 
me what entertainment I can promise myself from 
her. I have made choice of her, my dear, to teach 
me simplicity and sincerity in conversation. If I had 
had my son with me the other day, whom I might 
have employed as my secretary, I would have sent 
you a sketch of the superficial conversation she 
entertained us with in this room. 

You say, my dear, you have taken, in idea, the 
remedies prescribed to you ; you are very fortunate. 
I wish I could be bled in idea; for they say bleed- 
ing is a necessary preparative to my drinking the 
waters. — 

TO M. DE GRIGNAN. 

I assuRE you, my dear count, I should be a 
thousand times more pleased with the favor you 
mention, than with one conferred by his Majesty. 
You comprehend the extreme desire I have to see 
your wife. Without being a coal-heaver, you are 
more master in your own house than all the coal- 
heavers in the world, and no man is superior to 
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you in any respect whatever. But be generous ; 
and, when she has acted the part of a good wife a 
little longer, lead her to me by your own hand, and 
bid her act that of a good daughter. It is thus a 
man of honor acquits himself of his duties; and 
this is the only way to restore me to health, and to 
persuade me that you love me as much as I love 
you. 


TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


How strange it is that you are still talking of 
Cambray! We shall have taken another town 
before you hear of the taking of Condé. What 
think you of the favor fortune has done us, in bring- 
ing our friend the Turk into Hungary? Corbinelli 
is much pleased with it. I shall have a warm dis- 
pute with him upon the subject. I admire the 
coadjutor’s devotion ; if he has any to spare, he may 
send it to the handsome abbé. I feel the departure 
of my granddaughter. Is she sorry to be placed in 
aconvent?... 


LXVIII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Wednesday, May 6, 1676. 
My heart is almost broken about my poor grand- 
daughter ;! she will be inconsolable at being separ- 


1 Little Marie-Blanche had recently been sent to the Con- 
vent of St. Mary, at Aix. She was now five years of age, 
and she remained there until her death at sixty-five. 
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ated from you, and confined, as you say, in prison. 
I wonder how I had the courage to place you there ; 
but the thought of seeing you frequently, and of 
taking you from thence when I chose, made me 
determine upon this barbarity, which was then 
thought a prudent step, as being requisite to your 
education. In short, we must follow the desti- 
nation of Providence, which disposes of us all as it 
pleases. .. 

A word about the little marquis (De Grignan) ; I 
beseech you not to be under any apprehension 
about his timidity. Remember that the charming 
marquis (De La Chatre) used to tremble and quake 
till he was twelve years old, and that La Troche, 
when young, was so terrified at the least thing that 
his mother could not bear to have him in her sight ; 
and yet you see how much they have both dis- 
tinguished themselves since. Let that comfort you. 
Fears of this kind are the mere effect of childhood ; 
and when childhood is surmounted, instead of being 
afraid of were-wolves, these personages are afraid 
only of being thought fearful, are afraid of being 
less esteemed than others, and that is sufficient to 
make them brave enough to slay their thousands 
and ten thousands. Let me then again beg you to 
make yourself easy on that score. As to his shape, 
it is another matter ; I would advise you to put him 
into breeches, and then you will see better how his 
legs go on, and whether they are straightened as he 
grows. You must let him have room to stir himself, 
and unfold his little limbs; but you must put on 
him a pretty tight vest, which will confine his shape. 
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I shall receive some further instructions, however, 
on this subject, which I will not fail to transmit to 
you. It would be a fine thing indeed, to see a 
Grignan with a bad shape! Do you not remember 
how pretty he was in his swaddling-clothes? I am 
no less uneasy than yourself at this alteration. 

I must have been dreaming when I told you 
Madame de Thianges accompanied her sister (Ma- 
dame de Montespan) part of the way; there was 
only Marshal de Rochefort’s lady and the Mar- 
chioness de La Valliére, and they saw her as far as 
Essonne. She is now quite alone, and what is more, 
will meet with nobody at Nevers. If she had had 
a mind to have taken all the ladies at the court 
with her, she had nothing to do but to speak. But 
a word respecting she friend (Madame de Mainte- 
non) ; she is still more triumphant than the lady 
we have been speaking of. Everything is subject to 
her will; all the attendants of her neighbor (the 
queen) are devoted to her; one presents her with 
her’ box of paste, kneeling; another brings her 
gloves; a third lulls her to sleep; she salutes no 
one, and, I believe, in her heart, laughs very heartily 
at this servitude. It is impossible, at present, to 
judge how matters stand between her and her female 
friend 6. 
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LXIx. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Nevers, friday, May 15, 1676. 

I am on a route which would tempt me to write 
to you whether I would orno ; you may judge, then, 
how strong the temptation is to one so inclined to 
write in any event as am. ‘The weather is delight- 
ful; this violent heat has passed off without a storm. 
I have no more of those attacks I told you of. The 
country is very fine, and I find our river Loire as 
beautiful here as at Orleans; it is a great pleasure 
to meet with old friends upon the road. I have 
brought my large coach with me, so that we are 
quite at our ease, and enjoy the fine prospects 
which rise upon us every instant; all that vexes me 
is, that the roads will be bad in the winter, and that 
your fatigue upon the way will be as great as ours is 
small. 

We follow close upon the heels of Madame de 
Montespan, and hear at every place, how she looked, 
how she ate, how she drank, and how she slept. 
She is in a calash, with six horses, and has the 
little Thianges with her; another coach, drawn by 
the same number of horses, follows with six of her 
women. She has two sumpters, six mules, and ten 
or twelve men on horseback, without reckoning her 
officers ; her whole train consists of about five and 
forty persons. She always finds her chamber and 
bed ready; she goes to bed immediately on her ar- 
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rival, and eats heartily. She was here at the castle, 
where M. de Nevers came to give orders for her re- 
ception, but he did not stay to receive her. People 
came to ask alms of her for the churches and the 
poor; she gives away a great deal in charity, and 
with a very good grace. She receives a courier 
from the army every day; she is now at Bourbon. 
The Princess de Tarente, who knows all the rest, 
is to be here in two days, and will inform me; and 
I shall take care to communicate it to you. Have 
I told you that that same favorite of the King of 
Denmark, who was so romantically enamoured of 
the princess, is in prison, and is to be tried? He 
had formed a little design, it seems, of dethroning 
his master and benefactor, and of making himself 
king. You see this man had no mean way of think- 
ing. M. de Pomponne spoke of him to me the 
other day, as of a second Cromwell. 

Let me tell you, my dear child, that I find I shall 
not be able to live long without paying another visit 
to your castle, with all its circumstances and de- 
pendences; I cherish this pleasing hope, and wish 
the prospect of having you with me this winter was 
a little less distant. To tell you the truth, my long- 
ing for this is immoderate; pray measure my feel- 
ings by your own and let no impossibility come in 
to thwart us. Adieu, my dear; I shall certainly 
write to you from Moulins, where I hope to find the 
letters you must by this time have sent to Paris. I 
am in utter ignorance of all kind of news. I have 
the war very much at heart, which is but a bad 
companion for the waters; but what is to be done, 
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when we have a friend in the army? At that rate, 
I should not be able to take them till January. I 
read, while I am in the coach, a little history of the 
viziers and the intrigues of the seraglio, which is 
amusing enough; it is a book that is quite in 
fashion. 

Good-night, my lovely girl. I salute Grignan, 
and send a thousand good wishes to La Garde. 
Tell the latter by what ill-luck the wind has blown 
our guidonage down the stream. You are fortunate 
in having them both with you. 


LXX. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


From Mouttns, at the Convent of the Visitation, 
in the room in which my grandmother ! died. 
Sunday, May 17, 1676, after vespers, with 
two little girls from Valengai at my side. 


I ARRIVED here, my dear, last evening, after a 
pleasant journey of six days. Madame Fouquet, 
with her brother-in-law and his son, came to meet 


1 Mme. de Sévigné’s grandmother was that famous 
Saint Chantal, the friend and helper of Saint Francis of 
Sales. After the loss of her husband, this pious lady de- 
voted her life to good works, and became the founder of the 
order of the Nuns of the Visitation. It is said that before 
her death at Moulins, on the 13th of December, 1641, she had 
founded no less than eighty-seven separate nunneries. It is 
these nuns of St. Mary of the Visitation that Mme. de 
Sévigné so often speaks of visiting in different parts of 
France. 
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me, and took me to their house to sleep. I dined 
here to-day, and to-morrow I set out for Vichy. I 
think the mausoleum very beautiful! The good 
abbé would have been delighted with it. The little 
girls are very amiable and pretty; you have seen 
them, and they remember hearing you sigh very 
deeply in this church. I believe I had some part in 
your sorrow ; at least I am sure I sighed very mourn- 
fully myself much about the same time... . 


LXXI. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN 


VicHy, Monday evening, June 1, 1676. 

Away with you, my lady countess ! to have the as- 
surance to desire me not to write to you! I would 
have you know that it is one of the greatest pleas- 
ures I can enjoy. A very pretty regimen you pre- 
scribe for me; but I desire you will leave me to 
indulge this inclination as I please, since I] am always 
so ready to submit to you in every other respect. 
Do not think of stopping your allowance of letters. 
But in truth, my dear, I take my own time; and 
the way in which you interest yourself with regard 
to my health, is the very thing that would induce 
me to take the greatest care of it. Your reflections 
on the sacrifices we are obliged to make to reason 


1 The mausoleum, in the Church of the Visitation at. 
Moulins, erected to the memory of Henry. Duke de Mont- 
morency, by his wife. 
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are very just, in our present situation. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the love of God is the only 
thing that can render us happy, both in this world 
and the other; this has often been said before, but 
you have given a turn to the expression which has 
forcibly struck me. 

The death of Marshal de Rochefort? is a noble 
subject for meditation. For an ambitious man, 
whose ambition is satisfied, to die at the age of 
forty, is a deplorable circumstance! When he was 
dying, he entreated the Countess de Guiche? to 
fetch his wife from Nancy, and to undertake to 
comfort her, — which I do not conceive can easily 
be done, considering in how many ways she is a 
loser. I send a letter from Madame de Lafayette 
which will amuse you. Madame de Brissac came 
hither for a certain disorder called the colic, but 
not having found much relief, has left Bayard’s to- 
day, after having dressed, danced, and squandered 
away, at a furious rate. The canoness 8 has written 
to me ; I fancy I thawed her ice by my coldness. I 
know her perfectly well; and the surest way to please 
her, is never to ask anything of her. Madame de 
Brissac and she make the prettiest contrast of fire 
and water that I ever beheld. I should like to see 
this same duchess laying about her in your Pace des 
Précheurs,* without any respect to age or condition ; 
it exceeds everything that can be imagined. You are 


1 Governor of Lorraine and captain of the king’s guards. 
2 Cousin of Mme. de Rochefort. 
3 Frangoise de Longueval, canoness of Remiremont. 

_ 4 A public square in Aix. 
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an oddity, child; let me tell you, she would live 
very well where you would die of hunger. 

But a word or two about this charming shower- 
bath. I have already given you a description of it. 
I have now taken my fourth one, and am to con- 
tinue to eight... . Just after the bath, there is 
really no bearing it; my head, my whole body, is 
in motion; my spirits are all in arms, and my heart 
beats violently. For a whole hour I do not open 
my mouth. Meanwhile the sweat is coming on, 
which lasts for two hours at a time ; and to prevent 
my losing all patience, 1 make my physician read 
to me. The man pleases me very much, I assure 
you; and I believe he would also please you. I 
have put him upon studying Descartes’ philosophy, 
and repeat to him some things I remember to have 
heard from you. He is a man of good education, 
and knows the world; he is no quack, I can tell 
you, but unites the gentleman with the physician, — 
in a word, he is very entertaining ~ 

I shall soon be left alone here; but that gives me 
no concern, provided they do not deprive me of 
the charming landscape, the river Allier, the thou- 
sand little woods, the brooks, the meadows, the 
sheep, the goats, and the peasant girls, that dance 
the boree upon the green. I consent to bid adieu to 
the rest, —the country alone would cure me. The 
sweats which weaken every one else, give me fresh 
strength, which is a sufficient proof that my dis- 
orders proceeded from a redundancy of humors. 
My knees are much better; my hands indeed are 
still a little refractory, but they too will come round 
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in time. I shall continue to drink the waters till a 
week after Corpus Christi day, and then I shall 
think with sorrow of going farther away from you. 
I own it would give me real satisfaction to have 
you here entirely to myself, but you have inserted 
a clause respecting every one’s returning to his own 
home again that makes me shudder; but no more 
of this, my dear child; it is settled. Do all in your 
power to come and see me this winter. I must say 
that I think you ought to wish to do it, and that 
M. de Grignan ought likewise to wish you to give 
me that gratification. 

I must tell you that you do the waters of this 
place injustice in supposing them to be black. No, 
no, they are not black; hot indeed, they are. 
Your Provence gentry would relish this beverage 
very indifferently ; but if you put a leaf or flower into 
these waters, it comes out as fresh as when first 
gathered. ‘They are so far from parching the skin, or 
making it rough, that they render it smoother and 
softer than before: now reason upon that. Adieu, 
my dear child; if it was requisite to the drinking of 
these waters that I should not love my daughter, I 
would renounce them instantly. 


LXXII. 
TO MADAM DE GRIGNAN 


Vicuy, Thursday, June 4, 1676. 
To-pay I have finished the use of the shower-bath 
and the sweating. ... I am persuaded nothing 
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else could have done me so much good ; and I look 
upon myself now as insured from rheumatisms for 
the rest of my life. The shower-bath and the sweat- 
ing are of course dreadful at the time, but then 
there is a certain half-hour when we feel dry and 
refreshed, and take chicken broth. This time I 
cannot rank as one of innocent pleasure, for it is a 
season of luxurious enjoyment. My physician kept 
up my spirits; I amused myself with him by talking 
of you; he was deserving of it. He left me to-day, 
but is to return again; for he is fond of good society, 
and since the departure of the Duchess de Noailles, 
he has not found himself so well off as at present. 
To-morrow I am to take a gentle purgative, then to 
drink the waters for a week, and all is over. My 
knees are nearly well, but I cannot yet close my hand. 

We have a Madame de La Baroir here, who 
stammers so dreadfully with the palsy that she is 
quite an object of pity; but when we see her ugly, 
old, dressed to the height of the fashion, with a fly- 
cap upon a half-bald pate, and reflect that after 
having been two and twenty years a widow, she fell 
violently in love with M. de La Baroir, who was pay- 
ing his addresses publicly to another; that she gave 
this man every farthing she had in the world; and 
that he has never stayed with her but a quarter of 
an hour since they have been married, and then 
merely to legalize the marriage, and secure her 
property; and that he afterward turned her head- 
long out of the house (what a long-winded period 
is this !), — when we consider all this, I say, we have 
a strange inclination to spit in her face. 


: Ss 
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We hear that Madame de Péquigny’ is coming 
hither likewise ; she is the Cumzean Sibyl. She is seek- 
ing a cure for seventy-six years, that sit somewhat 
uneasily upon her. This place will become a perfect 
bedlam soon. 

Yesterday I myself put a rose into the hot well, 
where it soaked for a long time, and on taking it 
out, it was as fresh as when upon the bush; I put 
another into a saucepan of boiling water, and it was 
in a jelly in an instant. This experiment, which I 
had often heard mentioned, afforded mea good deal 
of pleasure. The waters are certainly miraculous. 

I intend to send you, by a little priest who is go- 
ing to Aix, a little book which is universally read, and 
which has amused me highly; it is entitled, “‘ The 
History of the Viziers,” in which you will meet with 
the wars of Hungary and Crete, and in the person 
of the grand vizier (Achmet Caprogli), whom you, 
have heard so much extolled, and who still reigns, 
you will find a man so perfect that I think no Chris- 
tian can surpass him. God preserve Christianity ! 
You will likewise meet with some accounts of the 
valor of the King of Poland (John Sobieski) which 
are not known, and are truly worthy of admiration. 
I am now impatiently expecting letters from you, 
and so I gossip in the mean time. Do not be afraid 
that I shall ever receive any injury from it; there is 
no harm in writing at night. 

Well! my dear, lovely child, I have just received 
your letter of the roth of May. There are some 
passages in it which make me laugh till the tears 


1 Mother of the Duke de Chaulnes. 
14 
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come into my eyes; that, where you say you cannot 
find a word for Madame de Lafayette, is admirable. 
I think you are so much in the right that I cannot 
conceive how I could ask such a needless thing of 
you ; perhaps it was in the transport of my gratitude 
for this good wine that smells of the cask. You 
were always ready to throw her in a suppose, and 
some other word which I do not now recollect. I 
am charmed that our pigeon may some day have 
the figure of a Grignan; you represent him as very 
pretty and very amiable. You were causelessly 
alarmed at his bashfulness ; his education will be an 
amusement to you, and will prove the happiness of 
his future life. You take the right method to make 
him a good man. You now see the advantage of 
putting him into breeches ; they are mere girls while 
they continue in petticoats. 

You are not yet satisfied about my hands, you say, 
my dearest child. I can almost do what I will with 
them now, only that I cannot close them farther 
than is necessary for holding my pen; for the palms 
do not seem to have any inclination to wmszwell. 
What think you of these agreeable relics of rheu- 
matism? The cardinal (De Retz) wrote me word 
the other day, that the physicians have given the 
disorder in his head the title of rheumatism of the 
membranes , what a name! Ihad nearly burst into 
tears at the bare mention of the word rheumatism. 

You seem to be very well off this summer in your 
castle. M. de La Garde is no small addition to 
your society ; and I am persuaded you think so, and 


1 The little Marquis de Grignan. 
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take advantage of it. I think I did very wisely in 
saving you the fatigue of a journey to Vichy, and 
myself the pain of bidding you adieu again, almost 
as soon as you arrived; but I flatter myself with 
the hope of going to Grignan another year. I wish 
to see you in your castle, with all the Grignans there 
are in the world; there can never be too many. I 
have a tender remembrance of my last visit, which 
bids fair for a second journey as soon as I am able 
to undertake it. . 

Madame de Coulanges writes me word that she 
has heard that Madame de Brissac is cured, and 
keeps the waters of Vichy upon her stomach: so 
much for our little friend... . You have struck 
the good abbé all of a heap by talking about not 
resuming your apartment at Paris. Alas! my dear 
child, I keep it, and delight in it on no other ac- 
count ; in God’s name do not think of taking up 
your abode anywhere but under my roof. I per- 
fectly adore the abbé for what he has written to me 
on that subject, and for the desire he shows of my 
receiving so dear and agreeable a companion there. 
Were his letter not full of a thousand details of 
business in Brittany and Burgundy, I should send it 
to you. 

Adieu, my dear ; I embrace you a thousand times, 
with a tenderness that ought to please you, if you 
really love me. Present my best compliments to 
M. de La Garde, and to M. de Grignan; particu- 
larly to the first on his nuptials. Kiss the pigeons 
for me; I am delighted at the sprightliness of 
Paulina, but will the “te “ttle one absolutely live in 
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spite of the opinion of Hippocrates and Galen? I 
dare say he will prove a very extraordinary man. 
The inhumanity you give your children is one of the 
most convenient things in the world. Thank God 
there is one! who no longer thinks of either father 
or mother! Ah, my dear, she never learned that 
happy quality from you; you love me but too well, 
and I always find your thoughts occupied with me 
and my health. I am afraid you have suffered too 
much on my account. 


LXXIII. 


TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Vicuy, Monday, June 8, 1676. 

Douvst not, my child, but that it affects me pain- 
fully to be obliged to prefer anything to you, who 
are so dear to me; all my consolation is, that you 
are not ignorant of my sentiments, and will find in 
my conduct an excellent subject for reflecting, as 
you did the other day, on the preference to be given 
to duty over inclination. But I conjure you, and 
M. de Grignan likewise, to have the goodness to com- 
fort me this winter, for a sacrifice ? which has cost me 
so dear. If this is what is called virtue and grati- 
tude, I no longer wonder that we find so little 

1 Little Marie-Blanche in her convent. 

2 Mme. de Sévigné had to sacrifice her visit to Grignan 
in order to restore her health at Vichy; but she wished to 


have a visit from her daughter at Paris to make up for 
the sacrifice. 
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promptitude in exercising these noble virtues. I 
dare not, however, dwell long on these thoughts ; 
they interrupt the calmness of mind enjoined to 
those who repair hither. Let me also entreat you 
to consider yourself engaged to me as usual, and be 
assured that it is precisely what I most ardently 
wish for. 

You are uneasy, you say, about my shower-bath. 
I have borne it now for eight mornings, as I told 
you. It made me sweat profusely, which is what 
was wished ;. and has been so far from weakening 
me, that I find myself the stronger for it. It is 
certain that your presence would have been a great 
comfort to me, but I doubt whether I should have 
suffered you to stay amidst all this smoke and vapor. 
My sweating, I fancy, would have a little excited 
your pity; but, upon the whole, I assure you, I am 
the admiration of the place, for having so courage- 
ously undergone the shower-bath. My knees are 
perfectly cured, and could I but close my hands, 
there would be no remains of my disorder left. I 
shall continue to drink the waters till Saturday, 
which will be my sixteenth day; they do me a great 
deal of good. 

I am vexed that you cannot see the borees of this 
country ; it is the most surprising sight imaginable. 
The peasantry dance in as true time as you do, and 
with such activity, such sprightliness, that, in short, 
I am quite in raptures with them. I hire a fiddler 
and a tambourine-player every evening, at a trifling 
expense, and it is perfectly enchanting to see what 
remains of the shepherds and shepherdesses of the 
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Lignon! dancing in these delightful meadows. It is 
impossible for me not to wish you here, with all your 
wisdom, a spectatress of these pleasing follies. 

We have the Cumzan Sibyl? here still, so be- 
decked, and so gay! She thinks, poor soul, she 
is cured ; which makes me pity her. I know not 
what might happen indeed, if this were the fountain 
of youth. 

What you say of Death taking the liberty of in- 
terrupting Fortune is admirable; this ought to 
comfort those who are not in the number of her 
favorites, and to diminish the bitterness of death. 
You ask me if I am religious. Alas! my dear, I am 
not, for which I am very sorry; but yet I think I am 
somewhat detached from what is called the world. 
Age and sickness give us leisure enough for serious 
reflection ; but what I retrench from the rest of the 
world I bestow upon you, so that I make but small 
advances in the path of detachment ; and you know 
that the law of the game is to begin by effacing 
a little what is dearest to the heart. 

Madame de Montespan set out last Thursday 
from Moulins, in a boat delightfully painted and 
gilded, and furnished with crimson damask. This 
magnificent little vessel had been provided for her 
by the intendant (M. Morant), and was ornamented 
with an infinite number of devices, and the colors 

1 A small stream running near Durfé’s home in the dis- 
trict of Forez, and celebrated by him in the romance of 
“Astrea.” On the banks of this stream he located his 
imaginary Arcadia. 

2 Nickname for the mother of the Duke de Chaulnes. 
See the preceding letter. 


Wien se 
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of France and Navarre; nothing was ever more 
gallant. It could not have cost him less than a 
thousand crowns; but he was amply repaid by a 
letter which the fair one wrote to his Majesty on 
the occasion, which it is said she filled with nothing 
but encomiums upon its magnificence. She would 
not be seen by the women, but the men got a sight 
of her under the shadow of :he intendant’s counte- 
nance. She is gone down the Allier to meet the 
Loire at Nevers, which is to have the honor of 
conveying her to Tours, and from thence to Fonte- 
vrauld, where she waits for the king’s return, who 
is taken up at present with his warlike occupations. 
I fancy this preference is not very pleasing. 

I shall easily comfort myself for De Ruyter’s? 
death, on account of its rendering your intended 
voyage more safe. Is it not true, my dear count? 
You desire me to love you both; alas! what else 
do I do? Pray be easy on that score... . 


LXXIV. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN 
LANGLAR, Monday, June 15, 1676. 


(From the Abbé Bayard’s.) 


I arrived here on Saturday last, my dear, as I 
informed you I should. I took medicine yesterday, 
in order to acquit myself of all the ceremonials of 
Vichy, as you the other day returned the provincial 


1 The famous Dutch general. 
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compliments of your ladies with gilded cardboard 
head-dresses. I am in perfect health; the warm 
weather will completely restore my hands. I make 
the yoke they have laid on me as light and easy as 
possible ; I begin to walk later, I resume my usual 
hour of going to bed, and my morning slumbers, 
and am no longer the poor timid creature that I 
was. However, I manage my little skiff with pru- 
dence ; and if I should steer wrong, one has only to 
cry out rheumatism to me, and I instantly return to 
my proper course. 

Would to God, my dear, that by the effect of 
some art, black or white, you could be transported 
hither for a while. You would be perfectly de- 
lighted with the virtues and hospitality of the master 
of the house, and would admire his courage and 
perseverance in converting a hideous, desolate 
mountain into the most beautiful and delicious spot 
imaginable. I am sure it is a novelty that could 
not fail of striking you. If this mountain were at 
Versailles, I do not doubt but there are some who 
would prize it above all the forced beauties that are 
there extorted from poor, oppressed Nature, in the 
short and transitory effects of numerous fountains. 
The pipe and tabor call forth the fauns to dance the 
boree of Auvergne in woods replete with odors, 
which remind me of yours in Provence; in short, 
we talk of you here, we drink your health, and I 
rest my wearied limbs in ease and tranquillity. 

On Wednesday I shall be at Moulins, where I 
shall find a letter from you, without offence to the 
one I expect after dinner. The people in this 
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neighborhood are more reasonable and more well- 
red than any I have met with in the other pro- 
vinces ; for they have seen the world, and have not 
forgotten it. The Abbé Bayard appears to me to 
be happy, both because he is so, and because he 
wants to be so. But I, my dear countess, cannot 
be happy without you; my heart is always agitated 
with hopes and fears, and with the dreadful appre- 
hension of seeing my days pass away at a distance 
from you. Time runs and flies swiftly, and I know 
not how or when I shall overtake you. But I will 
chase these gloomy reflections, by calling to mind a 
remark that was made to me in Brittany of the ava- 
rice of a certain priest. “Madame,” said the per- 
son to me, very innocently, “he is a man who eats 
salt fish all his life, that he may eat fresh fish after 
he is dead.” I thought this a pleasant stroke, and 
I hourly find it applicable. Certain ties and con- 
siderations oblige us to feed upon salt fish all our 
lives, in the hope of having fresh fish when we are 
dead. 

The swelling of my hands has now disappeared ; 
and as I was always in hope that heat would have 
the desired effect on them, it determined me to take 
the journey to Vichy, where the shower-bath and 
sweating have rid me of all future apprehensions of 
the rheumatism. This is what I aimed at, and 
which I have been fortunate enough to attain. 

I consider myself greatly honored by the praise 
M. de Grignan bestows upon my letters. I never 
think them good ; but since you both approve them, 
I ask no more. I thank you for the hope you give 
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me of seeing you this winter; I never more ardently 
longed to embrace you. I love the abbé ! for having 
written to you in so tender and paternal a style. 
Must not he, who can with difficulty support my 
being absent from him for only six weeks, enter 
deeply into the affliction I feel in passing so much 
of my life without you, and into the extreme desire 
that I have to be with you?... 


LXXV. 


TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Friday, July 17, 1676. 

At length, it is all over; La Brinvilliers is in the 
air. After her execution her poor little body was 
thrown into a large fire, and her ashes dispersed by 
the wind, so that whenever we breath, we shall in- 
hale some particles of her, and by the communica- 
tion of the minute spirits, we all may be infected 
with the desire of poisoning, to our no small sur- 
prise. She was condemned yesterday; and this 
morning her sentence was read to her, which was to 
perform the amende honorable in the church of 
Notre Dame; and, after that, to have her head cut 
off, her body burned, and her ashes thrown into the 
air. They were for giving her the question, but she 
told them there was no occasion for that, and that 


she would confess everything ; accordingly, she was 


1 Mme. de Sévigné’s uncle and guardian, the Abbé 
Christophe de Coulanges. 
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till five o’clock in the evening relating the story 
of her life, which has been more shocking than was 
even imagined. She gave poison to her father ten 
times successively, but without effect ; and also to her 
brother, and several others, at the same time pre- 
serving the appearance of the greatest love and con- 
fidence. She has said nothing against Penautier. 
Notwithstanding this confession, they gave her the 
question, ordinary and extraordinary, the next morn- 
ing ; but this extorted nothing more from her. She 
desired to speak with the procurator-general. No 
one yet knows the subject of their conversation. At 
six o’clock she was carried in a cart, ... witha 
cord round her neck, to the church of Notre Dame, 
to perform the amende honorable ; after which, she 
was put again into the same cart, where I saw her, 
in a mob-cap and an under-garment, riding back- 
ward, and reclining on a truss of straw, with a con- 
fessor on one side, and the hangman on the other. 
Indeed, my child, the sight made me _ shudder. 
Those who saw the execution, say she mounted 
the scaffold with great courage. I was on the 
bridge of Notre Dame with the good D’Escars ; 
never was Paris in such commotion, nor its attention 
so fixed upon one event. Yet, ask many people 
what they saw, and they will tell you they saw, like 
me, nothing but a mob-cap ; but after all, the whole 
day has been dedicated to this tragedy. . . - 
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LXXVI. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Wednesday, July 29, 1676. 

We have here a change of scene, which will 
appear as agreeable to you as it does to every one 
else. I was on Saturday at Versailles with the Vil- 
lars. You know the ceremony of attending on the 
queen at her toilette, at mass, and at dinner; but 
there is now no necessity of being stifled with the 
heat, and with the crowd, while their Majesties dine, 
for at three, the king and queen, Monsieur, Madame, 
Mademoiselle, the princes and princesses, Madame 
de Montespan and her train, the courtiers and the 
ladies, —in short, the whole court of France, — 
meet in that fine apartment of the king’s, which you 
know. It is furnished with the utmost magnifi- 
cence ; they know not there what it is to be incom- 
. moded with heat, and pass from one room to 
another without being crowded. A game at reversis 
gives form to the assembly, and fixes everything. 
The four sides are: the king and Madame de Mon- 
tespan, who holds the cards for both ; Monsieur, the 
queen, and Madame de Soubize ; Dangeau and his 
partners; Langlée and his partners. The baize is 
covered with a thousand louis d’ors; they use no 
other counters. I saw Dangeau play, and could not 
help observing how awkward the rest of us appear 
in comparison with him. He thinks of nothing but 
his game; gains where others lose; takes every ad- 
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vantage ; nothing escapes or distracts him ; in short, 
his good conduct defies fortune. Thus, two hundred 
thousand francs in ten days, a hundred thousand 
crowns in a month, are added to his account-book 
under the head received. _ He said I was a part- 
ner in his play, so that J was seated very agreeably 
and conveniently. 

I bowed to the king in the way you taught me ; 
and he returned my salutation as if I were young 
and handsome. ‘The queen talked to me of my ill- 
ness, nor did she leave yon unmentioned. The duke 
paid me a thousand of those unmeaning compli- 
ments, which he bestows so liberally. Marshal de 
Lorges attacked me in the name of the Chevalier 
de Grignan; and, in short, tuft’ guanti (“all the 
rest”). You know what it is to receive a word from 
every one who passes you. 

Madame de Montespan talked to me of Bourbon, 
and desired me to tell her how I liked Vichy, and 
whether I had found any benefit there. She said 
that Bourbon, instead of removing the pain from one 
of her knees, had given her a pain in both. “TI 
thought her back very flat,” as said the wife of 
Marshal de La Meilleraie. Her beauty and her 
shape are really surprising; she is much thinner 
than she was, and yet neither her eyes, her lips, nor 
her complexion are injured. She was dressed in 
French point ; her hair in a thousand curls, and the 
two from her temples very low upon her cheeks ; 
she wore on her head black ribbons, and the pearls 
of the Marshal de l’H6pital’s wife, embellished with 
buckles and pendants of the most exquisite dia- 
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monds, with three or four bodkins, but no head- 
dress. In a word, she appeared a triumphant 
beauty, calculated to raise the admiration of all the 
ambassadors. She has heard that complaints were 
made of her having prevented all France from 
seeing the king ; she has restored him, as you 
see, and you cannot imagine the delight this has 
occasioned, nor the splendor it has given to the 
court. 

This agreeable confusion, without confusion, of 
all the most select persons in the kingdom, lasts 
from three o’clock till six. If any couriers arrive, 
the king retires to read his letters, and returns to 
the assembly. There is always music, to which he 
sometimes listens, and which has an admirable 
effect ; in the mean time he chats with the ladies 
who are accustomed to have that honor. They 
leave their game at six o’clock, without the trouble 
of reckoning, because they use no marks or counters. 
The pools are of five, six, or seven hundred, and 
sometimes of a thousand or twelve hundred, louis 
d’ors. In the beginning, each side pools twenty- 
five ; that makes a hundred, and the dealer after- 
ward pools ten. The person who holds the quinola* 
receives four louis from each side; they pass; and 
when one plays and does not take the pool, it is a 
forfeit of sixteen, to teach one not to play wrong. 
They talk incessantly, and conceal nothing. ‘“ How 
many hearts have you?” “I have two.” “I have 
three.” “J have one.” ‘TI have four.” Dangeau 


1 Name given to the knave of hearts in the game of 
reversis. 
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is delighted with all this tittle-tattle ; he discovers 
the cards they have in their hands, he draws his 
conclusions, and is directed in his play by their 
indiscretion. I observed with pleasure his great 
skill and dexterity. Indeed, he is the only man 
who sees through the backs of the cards, for he 
knows all the remaining suits. 

At six they take the air in a calash; the king, 
Madame de Montespan, Monsieur, Madame de 
Thianges, and Mademoiselle d’Heudicourt upon the 
folding seat, which seems to her a place in Paradise, 
or in “ Niquée’s Glory.”? You know how these 
calashes are made; they do not sit face to face in 
them, but all look the same way. The queen was 
in another with the princesses; the whole court 
followed in groups to suit the fancy. They went 
afterward in gondolas upon the canal, where there 
was music ; at ten the comedy began, and at twelve 
they concluded the day with the Spanish enter- 
tainment of media noche Thus we passed the 
Saturday. 

If I were to tell you how many talked to me of 
you, how many inquired after you, how many asked 
me questions without waiting for answers, how many 
I neglected to answer, how little they cared, and 
how much less I did, you would own that I had 

1 Niquée, or Niquea, is a character in one of the numer- 
ous continuations of the famous romance, “ Amadis of Gaul.” 
To save her from the incestuous love of her brother Anas- 
terax, the fairy godmother, Zorphée, placed her, in a state of 
enchantment, upon a glorious throne. 

2 This is properly a midnight meal of meat when a fast- 
day is followed by a feast-day. 
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given you a very natural description of /’¢nigua 
corte (“the wicked court’’). However, it never 
was so agreeable; every one wishes it may con- 
tinue. Madame de Nevers is very pretty, very 
modest, very innocent; her beauty makes me think 
of you. M. de Nevers is always the same ; his wife 
loves him passionately. Mademoiselle de Thianges 
is a more regular beauty than her sister, but not half 
so charming. M. du Maine is incomparable ; his 
wit is astonishing, and the things he says are beyond 
imagination. Madame de Maintenon, Madame de 
Thianges, Guelfs and Ghibellines, are all assembled. 
Madame paid me a thousand attentions on account 
of the good Princess de Tarente. Madame de 
Monaco was at Paris. 

The prince paid a visit the other day to Madame 
de Lafayette ; that prince, — 


All’ cui spada ogni vittoria é certa.? 


How is it possible not to be flattered by such a 
distinction, especially since he is not inclined to 
obtrude his civilities on the ladies? He talks of 
the war, and expects news like the rest. We trem- 
ble a little at what we may hear from Germany. It 
is said, however, that the Rhine is so swelled by the 
melted snow from the mountains, that the enemy is 
more embarrassed than we are. Rambures has 
been killed by one of his soldiers, who was dis- 
charging his musket very innocently. The siege 
of Aire continues; we have lost some lieutenants 
in the guards, and some soldiers. Schomberg’s 


1 Whose sword makes every conquest sure. 
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army is perfectly safe. Madame de Schomberg has 
begun to love me again; the baron profits by the 
excessive kindness of his general. The petrt glorieux 
(the Chevalier de Grignan) has no more to do than 
the rest. He may perhaps be uneasy at this; but if 
he be ambitious of a wound or contusion, he must 
give it himself. God grant he may continue in this 
idleness ! These, my dear, are terrific accounts ; you 
will either be very much tired or very much amused 
by them, for they cannot be indifferent to you. I 
wish you may be in the humor you are in some- 
times, when you say, “ Why will you not talk to 
me? Well, I wonder at my mother, who would 
rather die than say a single word to me!” Oh, 
if you are not contented now, I am sure it is not 
my fault, any more than it is yours if I am not 
contented with the death of De Ruyter. ... 

You think that I have always a fancy to speak 
wonders of the grand-master.t. I do not absolutely 
deny it; but I thought you would have taken it 
for raillery, when I told you the desire he has to 
become a marshal of France, and to enjoy that 
dignity in its ancient lustre. But you seem in- 
clined to oppose whatever I say on this subject. 
People are very unjust. 

This, again, has been very apparent in the case 
of La Brinvilliers. Never were such horrid crimes 
treated so mildly. She was not put to the question. 
They even gave her hopes of a pardon, and such 
hopes that she did not expect to die ; nay, even when 

1 The Count du Lude, grand-master of the ordinance, one 
of Mme. de Sévigné’s admirers. 
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she was mounting the scaffold, she asked whether it - 


was in earnest. At length her ashes are dispersed 
by the wind, and her confessor says she is a saint. 
The first president made choice of this doctor, as a 
person very proper to attend her; and it was the 
very same they had fixed upon. Have you never 
observed those who play tricks on cards? They 
shuffle them a long time, and bid you take which- 
ever you please; they would have you think it is 
indifferent to them. You take a card, and think it 
to be your own choice, but find it to be precisely 
the same they designed you should take. This 
comparison is perfectly just. Marshal de Villeroi 
said, the other day, that Penautier would be ruined 
by this affair; Marshal de Grammont replied that 
he might save the expense of keeping a table. 
The conversation of these two great men might 
furnish a pretty subject for an epigram. I suppose 
you know, it is believed that a hundred thousand 
crowns have been dispersed in proper hands to fa- 
cilitate matters; innocence is seldom so profuse. 
I cannot write all I hear; that would take a whole 
evening. Nothing is so comical as what you said 
of this horrible woman. I believe you may be 
easy, for it is not possible she can be in Paradise ; 
a soul so deeply stained with guilt must surely be 
separated from others. We are entirely of your 
opinion, that it is far better to assassinate. This is 
a mere trifle in comparison of being eight months 
in killing a father, and receiving in the mean time 
his kindnesses and caresses, to which this pious 
daughter answered only by redoubling the dose. . 


¥ = pins 
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Adieu, my dearest, my best-beloved. You entreat 
me to love you. I willingly consent to it; it shall 
not be said that I refuse you anything. 


LXXVII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Livery, Friday, Oct. 23, 1676. 

Herz is the second volume of the frazer} for you, 
I sent a carriage for him yesterday to Bourget, and 
came myself with another coach and six to meet 
him here, where I was not sure of his arrival so pre- 
cisely ; chance, however, which is sometimes droll 
enough, brought us all together at the end of the 
avenue. This circumstance of our punctuality made 
us laugh. We went in, embraced, talked of twenty 
different things at the same instant, asked each other 
questions without either hearing or waiting for an 
answer, —in short, the interview was accompanied 
with the tumultuous joy which commonly attends 
these first moments. In the mean time the gen- 
tleman limps, cries out, boasts of rheumatism, when 
he is not in my presence; for that, it seems, em- 
barrasses him, and, as we have remarked of others, 
smothers half his complaints. In my delirium I said, 
and I firmly believed it, that my thigh was blue; it 
was that which was the most painful. I have there- 
fore allowed him to say he has a blue thigh, pro- 


1M. de Sévigné. 
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vided he will own that he has a green head ! 
likewise. ‘This, you will say, is a strange composi- 
tion. Do not, however, mention this to Montgobert ; 
she would not fail to make a bad use of it against the 
baron this winter, who is preparing on his side to 
plague her. She writes the most diverting things 
imaginable, both to him and me; yet we can see 
through all this good humor that she is ill, which we 
are really very sorry for. My son will therefore re- 
main here a few days, till the attestations necessary 
for procuring him his leave of absence arrive from 
Charleville, or till the troops that marched for the 
Meuse have returned, as it is said they will, be- 
cause the Duke of Zell, who threw us into this 
panic, is retired, and possibly is as much or more 
afraid than we are. 

Such is the condition of our abbey. The in- 
mates heartily wish I were obliged to leave them, 
in order to meet you; for it seems there is no such 
thing as being happy without you. Surely you must 
be determined by this time, or you never will be ; 
at least you cannot doubt how earnestly I desire it. 
M. de Grignan must be on his way to the assembly ; 
in justice, therefore, you ought to be on your jour- 
ney. Were this the case, I should be less sorry for 
the loss of this letter, than for that of the large 
packet of the 25th, at which I am still vexed. If 
you find my hand somewhat unsteady, you need be 
under no apprehension on that account ; it is only 
because my fingers are benumbed with the cold. 


1 A person was said to have a green head when he was 
harebrained and thoughtless. 
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Adieu, my dearest; I resign the pen to the dame 
gentleman. 

It was said the other day, that an advertise- 
ment had been published, to know what had become 
of M. de Luxembourg’s army, and that the great 
Condé said, when he set out, “A fine command 
truly ! which will last, I presume, till the month of 
July!” They say, too, that M. de Luxembourg has 
made a better funeral panegyric on M. de Turenne 
than M. de Tulle, and that Cardinal de Bouil- 
lon will give him an abbey. Your encomium on 
the cardinal, as “free from sacrilege in the con- 
clave, and even from a peccadillo on the road,” is 
admirable. The good abbé loves and honors you 
with all his heart; as forme, my dear, I embrace 
you with all of mine. 


LXXVIII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Livey, Zhursday, Nov. 5, 1676. 


. . . 


SuRELY, there never was so brilliant a letter as your 
last; I had some thoughts of sending it back, that 
you might have the pleasure of perusing it. I could 
not help wondering while I read it, how it was pos- 
sible to wish so ardently to receive no more. 
This, however, is the affront I put on your letters ; 
you seem to treat mine much more civilly. . . 

I have sent your letter to the dauntless and 
biameless chevalier (De Grignan). I love him 
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sincerely ; and as for my fzgeon,' I wish I could 
give him a kiss. I have some idea in my head, I 
know not how truly, that leads me to think I shall 
one day or other see all these little folks. I can- 
not understand the eight months’ child ; pray is he 
likely to live a century? I fancy the gentlemen that 
fought it out so bravely in the streets, are in a fair 
way to live as long. It would really be a very pretty 
and just punishment for fighting a duel in the 
midst of summer. ... Adieu, my dear, lovely 
child ; I shall finish this in the good city of Paris. 


Friday, at Paris. 

So, here amI! Ihave been dining at the worthy 
Bagnol’s, where I found Madame de Coulanges in 
this charming apartment embellished with the golden 
rays of the sun, where I have often seen you, 
almost as beautiful and as brilliant as he. The poor 
convalescent gave me a hearty welcome ; she is now 
going to write two lines to you; it is, for aught I 
know, some tidings from the other world, — which 
I am sure you will be very glad tohear. She has been 
giving me an.account of a new dress called a trans- 
parency. Pray, have you heard of it? It is an entire 
suit of the finest gold and azure brocade that can be 
seen, over which are transparent black robes, either 
of beautiful English lace, or velvet chenille worked 
in gauze, like the winter laces you have seen ; thus 
is made up a transparency, which, you see, is a 

* The little Marquis de Sévigné. Mme. de Sévigné uses 
here as elsewhere the word gichon, which, though our trans- 


lator calls it pigeon, is really the word that in the Provencal 
dialect means child. 
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black suit, and a suit of gold and azure, or any other 
color, according to the fancy of the wearer, and is 
all the fashion at present. This was the dress worn 
at the St. Hubert’s! day ball, which lasted a whole 
half-hour, for nobody would dance. The king 
pushed Madame d’Heudicourt into the middle 
of the room by main force; she obeyed; but at 
length the combat ended for want of combatants.” 
The fine embroidered juste-au-corps® destined for 
Villers-Cotterets, serve to walk out on an evening, 
and were worn on St. Hubert’s day. 


M. de Langlée * has made Madame de Montespan 
a present of a robe of gold cloth, on a gold ground, 
with a double gold border embroidered and worked 
with gold, so that it makes the finest gold stuff ever 
imagined by the wit of man. It was contrived by 
fairies in secret, for no living wight had knowledge of 
it. The manner of presenting it was equally myste- 
tious. Madame de Montespan’s mantua-maker car- 
tied home the suit she had bespoken, having made 
it fit ill on purpose. You need not be told what. 
exclamations and scolding there were upon the oc- 
casion. ‘“ Madame,” said the mantua-maker, trem- 


1 Saint Hubert is the patron of hunters, and his day is the 
3d of November. 

2 Mme. de Sévigné here had in mind Corneille’s ‘“‘ The 
Cid,” act iv. sc. iii., last line but one. 

3 These were tight-fitting basques, with skirts reaching to 


the knees. ‘ 
4 Langlée was a man of humble parentage, who made his 


way at court by his taste, his liberality, and his skill at 
gaming. 
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bling with fear, ‘as there is so little time to alter it 
in, will you have the goodness to try whether this 
other dress may not fit you better?” It was pro- 
duced. “Ah!” cried the lady, “how beautiful! 
What an elegant stuff is this! Pray where did you 
get it? It must have fallen from the clouds, for a 
mortal could never have executed anything like it!” 
The dress was tried on; it fitted toa hair. In came 
the king. “It was made for you, Madame,”’ said the 
mantua-maker. Immediately it was concluded that it 
must be a present from some one; but, from whom? 
was the question. “It is Langlée,” said the king. 
“Tt must be Langlée,” said Madame de Montespan ; 
“nobody but Langlée could have thought of so 
magnificent a present. It is Langlée ! it is Langlée!” 
Everybody exclaims, “It is Langlée ! it is Langlée!”’ 
The echoes repeat the sound. And I, my child, to 
be in the fashion, say, “It is Langlée!” 


LXXIX. 


TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Livery, Wednesday, Nov. 25, 1676. 
As I was walking in this avenue, I saw a courier 
arrive. “Who is it?” ‘It is Pomier.”1 This 
indeed is admirable. And when will my daughter 
arrive?” “Madame, she must be already upon her 
journey.” ‘Come, then, let me embrace you! 
And is the gift of your assembly granted?” «It is, 


1 A gentleman belonging to M. de Grignan’s household. 
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Madame.” “At what sum?” “At eight hundred 
thousand francs.” This is all well; our press? is 
strong, we have nothing to fear. We need only pull 
the cord ; this is strong too, there is no danger of 
its breaking. At last I opened your letter, and am 
delighted with its contents. I see that you are ac- 
tually setting out. I say nothing of the perfect joy 
this gives me. To-morrow I set out for Paris with 
my son; he is no longer in danger. I wrote a line 
to M. de Pomponne, to recommend our courier to 
him. You have fine weather for your journey. My 
carriage shall meet you wherever you think proper. 
I am sending away Pomier, that he may go this 
evening to Versailles; I mean to St. Germain. I 
stifle all I have to say, for time presses. I am at 
present perfectly well in health; I embrace you a 
thousand times, and so does the /fracer. 


LXXX. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN, 


Paris, Sunday evening, Dec. 15, 1676. 
Wuar do I not owe you, my beloved child, for 
undergoing so much trouble, fatigue, languor, cold, 
frost, and broken rest!# Ihave, as it were, suffered 


1 In a former letter, speaking of raising money, Mme. de 
Sévigné had said, “Ti always makes me think of a press 
that is squeezed till the rope breaks.” 

2 Mme. de Grignan was on her way to Paris to visit her 
mother, with whom she remained until June, 1677. 
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all these inconveniences with you ; you were never a 
moment from my thoughts. I followed you every- 
where in my imagination; and a thousand times I 
thought I was unworthy of the endless trouble to 
which you put yourself on my account, —I mean 
unworthy in one aspect, for my tenderness and affec- 
tion greatly enhance my merit toward you. Good 
God ! what a journey, and in what a season! You 
will arrive precisely on the shortest day of the year, 
and will consequently bring back the sun to us. I 
have seen a device which suits me exactly ; it is a leaf- 
less tree, apparently dead, with this inscription round 
it: Fin che sol ritorni (“Till the sun returns”). 
What think you of it, my child? I have now no 
more to say to you of your journey, nor a single ques- 
tion to ask you upon that subject ; we will draw the 
curtain over twenty days of extreme fatigue, and 
will endeavor to give a different course to your 
animal spirits, and different ideas to your imagi- 
nation. I will not go to Melun. I am apprehensive 
that a dissipation, so little conducive to repose, 
might make you pass the night badly; but I shall 
expect you to dine with me at Villeneuve-Saint- 
Georges. You will find the soup warm ; and, with- 
out prejudice to any one’s claims, you will there 
meet the person in all the world who loves you the 
best. The abbé will wait for you in your own apart- 
ment, which shall be well lighted, and have a good 
fire in it. My dear child, how great is my joy! 
Can I ever feel more exquisite happiness ? 
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LXXXI. 


TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Livey, friday, July 16, 1677. 

T arrivep here yesterday evening, my dear child. 
The weather is wonderfully fine. I am quite alone, 
and enjoy a repose, a silence, a leisure, which gives 
me the highest delight. Will you not allow me to 
amuse myself by chatting with you a little? I have 
no correspondent now but you. When I have written 
to Provence, I have nothing more to write ; you can- 
not surely be so cruel as to call a letter once a week 
to Madame de Lavardin, a correspondence. Letters 
of business are neither long nor frequent. But you, 
my child, are at the mercy of ten or twelve corre- 
spondents, by all-of whom you are idolized, and 
these I have heard you reckon over and over. The 
subject of all their letters is the same, and yet it 
requires twelve to answer them; this happens every 
week, and thus are you plagued and tormented, whilst 
they all assure you that they do not require an an- 
swer, but merely three or four lines, to inform them 
of your health. This is the language of them all, 
and of me among the rest, —in short, we are kill- 
ing you; but we behave with all the address and 
politeness of the man in the play,’ who beats an- 
other with an air of complaisance, asking his pardon 
all the while, and saying with the utmost respect, 
“T am very sorry, sir, but you will have it so.” The 


1 Moliére’s Marriage Forcé, sc. xvi. 
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application is so just, and so easily made, that I 
think it unnecessary to point it out. 

Wednesday evening, after I had written to you, I 
was invited in the kindest manner possible to sup at 
Gourville’s with Madame de Schomberg, Madame 
de Frontenac, Madame de Coulanges, the duke, 
Messrs. de La Rochefoucauld, Barillon, Briole, Cou- 
langes, Sévigné. The master of the house received 
us in a place newly rebuilt. It was the garden 
one steps into from the Condé Palace. There were 
water-works, bowers, terraced walks, six hautboys in 
one corner, six violins in another, the most melodi- 
ous flutes a little nearer us ; a supper which seemed 
to be prepared by enchantment, an admirable tenor- 
violin, and a resplendent moon which witnessed all 
our pleasures. If you had not an antipathy to all 
sorts of entertainments, you would have regretted 
not being of the party. It is true, indeed, we 
might have complained of the same misfortune 
which you noticed when you were there, and which 
will always happen upon such occasions ; that is to 
say, that a sort of tacit condition is entered into 
that not a word shall be spoken. Barillon, Sévigné, 
and I could not help laughing, for your observation 
immediately occurred to us. 

The next day, which was Thursday, I went to 
court, and exerted myself so well, that, as the good 
abbé says, I obtained a slight injustice, after having 
suffered so many great ones, by receiving two hun- 
dred louis d’ors in part payment of seven hundred, 
which I ought to have had eight months ago, and 
which they tell me I shall receive in the winter. 


" Lita Ge 
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After this wretched expedition I came here in the 
evening to take a little rest, and am determined to 
stay till the 8th of next month, when I must prepare 
for Burgundy and Vichy. Perhaps I may sometimes 
go and dine in Paris. Madame de Lafayette is much 
better. To-morrow I shall go to Pomponne. The 
great D’Hacqueville has been there since yester- 
day ; I shall bring him back with me. Your brother 
visits the fair one, and entertains her highly. She 
is naturally of a very gay disposition; the mother 
and grandmother receive him well. 

Corbinelli will come to me here; he highly ap- 
proves what you wrote to me on metaphysics, and 
admires your penetration in comprehending its mean- 
ing so easily. It is true, indeed, that most metaphy- 
sicians involve themselves in inextricable difficulties, 
as well as in regard to predestination and free-will. 
Corbinelli decides. more boldly than any of them ; 
but the most cautious bring themselves off with an 
altitudo,s or else impose silence, as our cardinal 
does. I never met with more absurdities than 
in the twenty-sixth article of the last volume 
of the “ Moral Essays,” in the ‘“ Discourse upon 
Tempting God.” It is very diverting. When Jan- 
senists are humble, when their morals are correct, 
and when nothing is intended but to baffle false 
arguments, there is no great harm done, for if they 
would only be silent, we should say nothing; but 
when they are obstinately bent upon establishing 
their maxims; when they translate Saint Augustine 


1 O altitudo divitiarum sapientiz et scientie Dei !— Rom. 
xi. 33. 
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for fear we should be ignorant of his meaning ; when 
they endeavor to promulgate the most rigid doc- 
trines imaginable; and then conclude like Father 
Bauny,! lest they should lose their right of scold- 
ing, — this puts me out of all patience, and I cannot 
avoid feeling and doing as Corbinelli does. May I 
die if I do not a thousand times prefer the Jesuits! 
They are at least consistent and uniform in their 
- doctrine, as well as in their morality. Our brethren 
make eloquent discourses, but draw absurd conclu- 
sions; they are not sincere. At last you see I have 
dipped into Escobar.2. You may easily perceive, 
my child, that I jest and divert myself. 

I left with M. de La Garde’s copyist Beaulieu ; * 
he never loses sight of my original. It was not 
without great difficulty that I complied with M. de 
La Garde’s request. You will see what a daub it is. 
I hope the last touches will be better; but yester- 
day it looked shocking. This is the effect of so 
earnest a desire to have a copy of that beautiful 
portrait of Madame de Grignan, and which it would 
have been cruel in me to refuse. Well, I did not 
refuse ; but I rejoice that I never before met with so 
horrid a profanation of my daughter’s face. This 
painter is a young man from Tournay, to whom 
M. de La Garde pays three guineas a month. His 
intention, at first, was to employ him in painting 
screens, and now he is to do no less than copy 


1 Bauny was a Jesuit, ridiculed by Pascal in his Lettres 
Provinciales, iv, vi, and ix. 

2 See Pascal’s Lettres Provinctales. 

3 Mme. de Sévigné’s man-servant. 
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Mignard.!. These projects are a little unreasonable ; 
but silence, for I have a great regard for the person 
in question. 

I wish, my daughter, that you had a tutor for your 
son; it is a pity his mind should be left unculti- 
vated. I doubt whether he is yet of an age to eat 
all sorts of food promiscuously. We should exam- 
ine whether children are strong and robust before 
we give them strong meats; otherwise we run the 
hazard of injuring their stomachs, which is of great 
consequence. My son stays behind to take leave 
of his friends; he will then come to me here. He 
must afterward join the army, and after that he 
may go and drink the waters. An officer named 
M. D has lately been cashiered for absenting 
himself. I know the answer you will make, but 
this instance sufficiently shows the severity of 
military discipline. 

Adieu, my dearest girl; be comforted for the loss 
of your little one; nobody is to blame concerning 
him. His death was occasioned by teething, and 
not by inflammation of the lungs. When children 
have not strength sufficient to force out the teeth 
at a proper time, they are never able to bear the 
necessary motion to make them all come at once. 
I speak with authority. You know the answer made 
to M. de Coulanges by the green bed at Sucy?? 
Guilleragues composed it; it is droll enough. Ma- 


1 A famous painter who had made a likeness of Mme. de 
Grignan. He was especially successful as a colorist. 

2 M. de Coulanges had composed a song entitled, “To an 
Old Family Bed Found at Sucy, at Mme. Amelot’s.” 
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dame de Thianges repeated it to the king, who sings 
it. It was said at first that Coulanges was ruined, 
but it is not true; it will perhaps make his fortune. 
If this discourse does not come from a green mind,’ 
it comes from a green head, which is the same, and 
the color of the thing cannot be disputed. 


LXXXII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Livery, Wednesday evening, July 21, 1677. 

Love Pauline, love Pauline, my child! Indulge 
yourself in that amusement; do not destroy your 
peace of mind by depriving yourself of her. What 
are you afraid of ? You may still send her to a con- 
vent for a few years, when you think it necessary. 
Enjoy maternal affection for a while ; it is exquisite 
when it springs from the heart, and the choice falls 
upon an amiable object. Dear Pauline! methinks 
I see her here; she will resemble you, notwithstand- 
ing she bears the mark of the workman. It is true, 
this nose is a strange affair; but it will improve, and 
I will answer for it, she will be handsome. 

Madame de Vins is still here; she is now in my 
room talking with D’Hacqueville and my son. His 
heel is still so bad that he may perhaps go to Bour- 
bon when I go to Vichy. Be under no concern 
about this journey; and since it is not the will of 

1 According to the Cartesians, taste, smell, color, etc., do 


not exist in matter, but merely in the mind. For gveex head, 
see Letter LX XVII. and note. 


F Lt | noel 
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Heaven that I should enjoy the infinite charms of 
your affection, we must yield obedience to his will. 
It is a bitter evil, but it must be endured ; we are the 
weakest, and to attempt resistance is vain. I should 
be too happy if your affection were clothed in all 
its realities ; it is still extremely dear to me, though 
divested’ of the charms and pleasures which your 
presence and company bestow upon it. My son 
and I will answer all you have said on the subject 
of epic poetry. The contempt I know he has for 
Afneas makes me apprehensive he will be of your 
opinion; yet all the great wits have a taste for 
everything written by the ancients. 

You will soon have La Garde and the handsome 
abbé with you. There was much said here of our 
designs in regard to the intendant’s daughter ;+ Ma- 
dame de Vins assures me that all depends on the 
father, and that, when the ball comes to them, they 
will do wonders. We thought proper, that we might 
not be obliged to wait, to send you an account of 
my son’s fortune, and of his expectations, that you 
may show it to the intendant in confidence, that we 
may know his pleasure, without suffering the delays 
and explanations which must be endured, if you do 
not represent it fairly to him ; but the truth is such, 
that if you permit him to allow for shrinkage, as is 
generally done, and to suspect exaggeration in your 
estimate, the whole treaty is at an end. Our style 


1 It was designed to affiance the daughter of the Intendant 
Rouillé de Mélay, of Provence, to Charles de Sévigné; but 
this project, like many others for the marriage of M. de 
Sévigné, came to nothing. 


16 
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is so simple, and so different from that of marriage- 
contracts in general, that, unless those with whom 
we treat do us the honor to believe us implicitly, 
we never conclude anything; it is true, they are 
at liberty to make inquiries, and in case they do so, 
frankness and simplicity will prove advantageous. 
In short, my child, we earnestly recommend this 
affair to you, and wish you to obtain a direct an- 
swer, yes or no, that we may not lose time about a 
visionary project. As I intend writing to you again 
on Friday, I shall now return to my company. 


LXXXIII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Livry, Friday, July 23, 1677. 

Tur baron? is here, and does not let me rest a 
moment, with such rapidity does he hurry me on 
in the studies we have undertaken together, now 
that due honor has been paid to conversation ; Don 
Quixote, Lucian, and the little Letters,” furnish our 
chief amusement. I wish with all my heart, my 
child, that you could see with what an air, and in 
what a tone, he acquits himself in reading the last ; 
they acquire a new value in passing through his 
hands. There is something exquisite in his manner, 
both in the serious and the gay. This amusement 


1 Her son, the Baron de Sévigné. 
2 Pascal’s Lettres Provinciales. 
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would entertain you, I think, full as well as the in- 
defectibility of matter. I work, while he reads ; 
and we are so commodiously situated for a walk, 
that we are continually going into the garden, and 
returning. 

I think I shall go to Paris for an instant, and 
bring back Corbinelli with me ; but I shall quit this 
quiet and peaceable desert, and set out the 16th of 
August for Burgundy and Vichy. Be under no con- 
cer about my taking the waters. As it is not the 
will of God that I should be there with you, we 
must think of nothing but submission to his decrees. 
I endeavor to console myself by the consideration 
that you sleep, eat, are calm, are no longer preyed 
upon by a thousand uneasy thoughts, that your 
beautiful face recovers its attractive charms, and that 
your throat and bosom are no longer like a consump- 
tive’s ; it is in these changes that I hope to find an 
alleviation of what I suffer by being deprived of 
your company. When the hope of seeing you is 
added to these thoughts, it will be doubly welcome, 
and will hold its place among them admirably. I 
suppose M. de Grignan is with you. I heartily 
congratulate him upon his good success; I know 
how he is received in Provence, and am not at all 
surprised at his being so highly beloved. I recom- 
mend Pauline to his care, and entreat him to de- 
fend her against your philosophy. Do not deprive 
yourself of so agreeable an amusement. Alas! the 
choice of our pleasures is not often in our power. 
When one that is innocent and natural falls in our 
way, I think we should not be so cruel to ourselves 
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as to let it escape us. I must therefore sing once 
more, — 


Love, love Pauline ; yes, love her charming grace.! 


We shall wait at St. Remi, to know what Madame 
de Guénégaud will do to her house ; if she has done 
nothing by that time, we shall take proper measures 
ourselves, and look out for one against Christmas. 
It will indeed give me great pain to lose the hope 
of living under the same roof with you ; perhaps we 
may discover the meaning of all this when we least 
expect it. I suppose M. de La Garde will shortly 
set out; I shall take my leave of him at Paris. This 
will be an addition to your society. M. de Charost 
has written to me, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking of you; he pays you a thousand 
compliments. 

I believe, my dear, we shall agree pretty well in 
our opinions of epic poetry; the tinsel of Tasso ? 
has charmed me. I fancy, however, you will be 
friends with Virgil. Corbinelli has made me admire 
him; in reading him you should have some such 
commentator, to accompany you. I am going to 
begin the “Schism of the Greeks ;” I have heard 
it very well spoken of. I shall advise La Garde to 
carry it to you. I hear no news... . 


1 Parody on a line in the opera of Z%ésée, act ii. sc. i. 
2 The dictum of Boileau. 
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LXXXxIV. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


VILLENEUVE-LE-Rol, Wednesday, Aug. 18, 1677. 

WELL, my child, are you satisfied at last? You 
see I am now on the road.*_ I set out on Monday, 
when the town was full of a piece of news which 
was as yet a mere rumor. I was extremely 
anxious to know whether we had not given battle ; 
for we had been undeceived as to the raising 
of the siege of Charleroi, which had been, we 
know not how, falsely reported. I therefore begged 
M. de Coulanges to send me word to Melun, where 
I was to sleep, what he learned from Madame de 
Louvois relative to the affair. The result was that I 
saw coming a lackey, who informed me that the 
siege of Charleroi was raised in good earnest, and 
that he had seen the letter M. de Louvois had writ- 
ten to his lady; so that, thank Heaven, I can now 
pursue my journey in tranquillity. This is certainly 
a great satisfaction, as I shall experience none of the 
inquietudes which are the natural effects of war. 
What say you to this good-natured Prince of 
Orange? Would you not say that his whole care is 
employed in rendering the waters of service to me, 
and in turning your letters into ridicule, since for 
four years we have gravely reasoned about a future 
that was not to be? We will take care he shall not 
catch us napping a third time. 


1 At Mme. de Grignan’s urgent request, Mme. de Sévigné 
was again setting out for Vichy, to take the waters. 
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I am now going to proceed on my journey, in 
which I follow you step by step. I had some little 
qualms at Villeneuve-Saint-Georges,’ on seeing, a 
second time, the place where we wept so heartily 
together instead of laughing. The hostess appeared 
to me a good conversable sort of a personage ; : 
questioned her very earnestly about the state of your 
health the last time you were there. She told me 
you were very melancholy, very thin, and that M. de 
Grignan tried what he could to raise your spirits, 
and prevail on you to eat something ; so you see 
I guessed but too truly. She told me she heartily 
entered into our feelings; that she, too, had a 
daughter married at a great distance from her, 
and that on the day of their parting they both 
fainted away. I fancied the daughter must be, 
at the lowest computation, as far as Lyons. I 
asked her how she came to let her go so far 
from her. She told me it was for the sake of 
an advantageous match, with a very honest man, 
thank God! I then asked the name of the place ; 
she told me it was at Paris, that he was a butcher 
near the Mazarin Palace, and that he had the 
honor to serve M. du Maine, Madame de Montes- 
pan, and very often his Majesty. I leave you to 
meditate on the justness of the comparison, as well 
as the simplicity of my good hostess. I partook in 
her affliction, as she had done in mine. I have 


1 Villeneuve-Saint-Georges is a small but pretty town in 
the department of Seine-et-Oise. Here Mme. de Sévigné 
and her daughter had wept for joy at a happy meeting, on 
Dec. 22, 1676. See Letter LXXX. 
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since travelled in the finest weather, through the 
most delightful country, and over the best roads in 
the world. You told me it was winter when you 
travelled this way; it is now summer, and the finest 
season you can possibly imagine. I am everywhere 
inquiring after you, and have everywhere the satis- 
faction to receive information. If I had heard no 
news of you since you passed this way, I should 
have been very unhappy, for I hear of nothing but 
your thinness ; but I live in hopes the Princess Olym- 
pia will have made way for the Princess Cleopatra. 
The good abbé is very careful of me; though I 
think the complaisance, alacrity, and attention he 
shows in what relates to me, are properly to be 
charged to your account, since his extreme atten- 
tion in conducting me safely, is, as he tells me, from 
his great desire to oblige you. I told him I would 
take care you should be informed of his assiduity. 
We are now reading a history of the emperors of 
the East,? written by a young princess, daughter of 
the emperor Alexis. It is extremely entertaining ; 
but be it known to you, we read it without any 
prejudice to Lucian, whom I continue to read. I 
had never, till now, seen any of his pieces, except 
four or five celebrated ones; the rest are in every 
respect equal to these. But what I prefer, even to 
Lucian, is your letters; I assure you, my regard for 
1 Two heroines of the romance of C/éopatre, by La Cal- 
prenéde. Olympia is downcast, languishing, sickly-looking, 
when they fall into the hands of the pirates, and is sold asa 
slave, while Cleopatra possesses a dazzling beauty, which at 


once makes her queen of all hearts. 
2 “The Alexiad,” written by the Princess Anna Comnena. 
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them is in no respect owing to my affection; you 
may ask all your acquaintances. Answer me, M. de 
Grignan, M. de La Garde, and my uncle, the abbé, 
is it not true that nobody writes as she does? I 
accordingly amuse myself with two or three letters 
I brought with me. What you say of a certain 
lady* deserves to be printed. However, I do not 
retract; I have seen the stage-coach pass, and am 
more fully persuaded than ever that it is impossible 
to be languishing in such a vehicle, and, as for a 
continuous reverie, alas! anon comes a jolt to upset 
you, and you lose all connection. 

Apropos, the widow Boufflers? has distinguished 
herself by her cruel and inhuman conduct on the 
death of her mother. She ought certainly to have 
lamented her, were it only from interested motives ; 
she is equally liberal and unnatural. She has 
scandalized everybody ; she did nothing but chatter 
and brush her teeth while the poor woman was 
dying. I think I hear you exclaim at this. Ah, 
my child, how extremely opposite is your conduct ! 
I have had very serious thoughts on this subject. 
Madame de Guénégaud had figured high in life, 
had made the fortune of some, and constituted the 
happiness and pleasure of others; she had a hand 
in great affairs; she enjoyed the confidence of two 
ministers (M. de Chavigny and M. Fouquet), to 
whose taste she did real honor. She possessed 
great elevation of mind, had high views, and the 


1 Mme. de Bagnols. 


2 Widow of Count de Boufflers, and daughter of Mme. 
Guénégaud. 
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art of employing a splendid fortune to the most 
noble purposes ; the loss of this she was unable to 
support. The disorder of her affairs soured her tem- 
per, and she was irritated by misfortune ; this had a 
wonderful influence on everything that related to 
her, and might possibly serve as a pretext to the 
coldness of her friends. In this respect her behav- 
ior was quite opposite to that of M. Fouquet, who, 
though intoxicated with his exaltation, supported 
most heroically his disgrace. I have always been 
struck with the comparison. ‘These are the reflec- 
tions of Villeneuve-le-Roi. You may easily judge 
there would have been no leisure for such medita- 
tions, but for the convenience of sitting entirely at 
my ease in my own carriage. I add to these, that 
I think the world is too easily consoled at the death 
of a person whose good qualities certainly very far 
exceeded her bad ones. 


Joicny, Wednesday evening. 

We have had the finest ride imaginable since 
dinner. This is really a beautiful country, and a 
delightful little estate. Though it has been let for 
no more than twenty thousand crowns since the 
late bad times, it was formerly rented at a much 
higher sum. ‘There is only one life upon it before 
it will come into your possession; this will be a 
lucky throw. . . . How are you? Do you begin to 
grow plump? Do you sleep well? Do you have 
the blues? 

Count, you never say a word about my daughter ; 
does your pen refuse to set down anything on this 
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subject? Let me hear how your music goes on ; 
for that wife of yours begins, methinks, to play the 
learned and fine lady, and I am sometimes inclined 
to think she is no great admirer of your harmony. 
My advice to you is not to trouble yourself any 
more about Arnoux.! His views are by no means 
directed toward a canonry at Grignan. He is young, 
earns a great deal of money, and will earn still more ; 
he even aspires to be admitted among the musicians 
of the king’s chapel. Do as I do, my dear count, 
when I find people begin to be indifferent about 
me; which is, to adopt the resolution from that 
moment to be equally indifferent about them. This 
produces the happiest consequences imaginable. I 
supped the other evening with the Marchioness 
d’Uxelles, where I found Rouville,? who spoke to 
me of you so seriously, and with so much esteem 
and respect that I really think he will not live long. 
I have an infinity of compliments besides, from your 
St. Gerans, your De Vins, etc. ; in short, enough to 
make up the number to which you want, as they say, 
to augment them, on account of the scarcity of them 
you found the other day at Aix.® 

I return to you, my dear child; I grow uneasy 
at not hearing from you; and if I have no letter 
to-morrow, I shall really be grieved. I hope you 
will send me word whether I have guessed rightly 

1 Formerly chaplain at Grignan. 

2 The Count de Rouville, brother of Bussy-Rabutin’s 


second wife. He was noted for his frankness of speech and 
his abruptness of manner. 


3 This is pleasant irony, as M. de Grignan had received a 
very hearty welcome from the Parliament of Aix. 
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in regard to the false heart you are unwilling to 
reckon upon. 
AUXERRE, Thursday, at noon. 

We have just arrived, after a tolerably hot journey. 
We saw the Castle of Seignelai as we passed, and 
bestowed our blessing on it, so that we are in hopes 
it will thrive. But we have the misfortune not to 
lodge in the same place where you lodged. We 
are badly accommodated, having contented our- 
selves with following the old beaten track. I have 
sent to the post-office, to know whether there is 
any letter for me; the post-master it seems was 
out of the way, and I wait his return. His wife 
told us she had lodged the Countess de Grignan as 
she passed that way, and that she locked rather 
thin; that this was on a Friday, and that they had, 
notwithstanding, set the pot on the fire; but that 
the count ate nothing but a few strawberries. I 
am quite vexed to have put up where there are such 
wretched accommodations ; and the more so, as we 
are to pass the remainder of the day here, to rest 
our horses. 

To-morrow we may expect to reach Epoisses, 
where M. de Guitaud will receive us with a hearty 
welcome. Iam sorry I shall not have the pleasure 
of meeting his lady there, who is a woman of very 
good sense, and of easy manners. She stays behind 
on account of a law-suit. . . . I am wholly yours, 
my dearest ; I shall never be prevailed upon to be- 
lieve it can possibly be for my advantage to be absent 
from you. I did not think you could have been 
persuaded into this ridiculous notion ; but you have 
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written me such things on this head as I shall never 
forget. We shall, forsooth, be very much to be pitied, 
you and I, when your affairs oblige you to come and 
see me once more. 


LXXXV. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Thursday, Oct. 7, 1677. 

Ir was impossible to take better measures than you 
did, that I might receive your letter the moment I 
stepped out of my carriage. Here it is; I have 
read it, and prefer it to all the salutations on ac- 
count of my arrival. The coadjutor, M. d’Hacque- 
ville, the fat abbé, M. de Coulanges, and Madame 
de La Troche have played their parts as friends, and 
extremely well too. The coadjutor and M. d’Hac- 
queville have informed me of the king’s displeasure 
on account of the poor curate,’ and that the king 
had said to the archbishop, “He is a dangerous 
man, and teaches pernicious doctrine. I have al- 
ready been spoken to in his favor; but the more 
friends he has, the more determined I am not to 
reinstate him.”’ This is what I have heard already, 
by which we may easily perceive that wrath is gone 
forth against our poor brethren. 

You quite overcome me with affection for the little 
girl; ? she must be as beautiful as an angel. How 


1 A worthy curate, expelled from his living, in whose in- 


terest Mme. de Sévigné had exerted herself at her daughter’s 
request. 


2 Mme. de Grignan’s daughter Pauline. 
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fond I should be of her! I fear, as you say, she 
may lose all her charming prattle, as well as her 
good humor, before I see her; this will be a pity. 
Your nuns of Aix (St. Mary) will spoil her; from 
the moment she enters among them, adieu to her 
charms! Could you not bring her with you? 
Alas! we have only this miserable life of ours in 
the world. Why, then, should we deprive ourselves 
of these innocent amusements? I know perfectly 
all that will be said in answer to this, but have no 
intention to fill my letter with it. You will at 
least have sufficient room to accommodate the dear 
child; for, thank God, we have the Carnavalet 
house.2. This is a good thing; there will be room 
for us all, so that we shall be quite in style. As we 
cannot possibly have every advantage, we must 
dispense with the fashionable inlaid floors and 
chimney-pieces; but we shall have a handsome 
court, a charming garden in the most pleasant part 
of the town, and good little Blue Nuns,’ which, let 
me tell you, will be very convenient ; and to crown 
the whole, we shall be together, and you love me, 
my dear child. 

I wish I could prune away from that friendship 


1 A palatial residence on what was then Culture-Sainte- 
Catherine Street, but is now Sévigné Street, in Paris. This 
house was henceforth occupied by Mme. de Sévigné for many 
years, that she might have room for her daughter and family 
when in Paris. 

2 The French give the name of Fid//es-Bleues, or Blue Nuns, 
to the Filles de l’ Annonciade, Nuns of the Annunciade, an 
order founded in 1503 by Queen Jeanne of Valois, after her 
divorce from Louis XII. A convent of this order was on 
the same street with the Carnavalet house. 
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which is so dear to me, your uneasiness respecting 
my health ; ask all the men you see, how handsome 
Iam. I had no occasion to use the shower-bath. 
Nature speaks aloud. She wanted it last year, as 
she then really stood in need of it ; she would have 
none of it this season, and I only obeyed her voice. 
As for the waters, my dear child, if you are really 
the cause of my journey, I am obliged to you, as 
I am now perfectly restored. You tell me a thou- 
sand kind things of the desire you have to take a 
trip with me where we might amuse ourselves with 
talking and reading together. Ah, would to God I 
could, by any chance, receive such a proof of your 
love! A lady told me the other day that with all 
your affection for me, you do not take half the ad- 
vantage of it you might; and that you were even 
ignorant of my value and importance with respect to 
yourself. It is a strange thing, perhaps, for me to 
tell you, but I have no desire to be agreeable, ex- 
cept that I may suit your taste, as much as I share 
your heart; the distinction, perhaps, is equally 
strange, but it is not impossible. Seriously, my 
child, and to put an end to this prating, I am more 
affected by your sentiments for me, than by those 
of all the world besides; I am sure you believe 
ME sex 


LXXXVI. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Wednesday, Oct. 27, 1677. 
My Daucuter, —I shall ask you no more ques- 
tions. Why? In three words, my horses are thin, 
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my tooth is loose, and my preceptor has the king’s 
evil. All this is dreadful. One might well make 
three dragons of these three answers, and espe- 
cially of the second. I shall not ask you after 
this, whether your watch goes nght, for you will 
then tell me it is broken. Pauline answers much 
better than you do; nothing can be more amusing 
than the little rogueries she means to be guilty 
of, when she says she will be a vogue some day 
or other herseif. Ah, how sorry I am that I can- 
not see this dear child! I fancy you will soon 
console me for this, if you pursue the plan I 
have laid down for you; you will set out in a week, 
and will not receive this letter at Grignan. M. de 
Coulanges is set out to-day by the stage-coach for 
Lyons, where you will find him; he will inform 
you how delightfully we are accommodated. There 
was no hesitation in choosing the upper part of 
the house for you and me,! and the lower for M. 
de Grignan and his daughters; so that all will be 
perfectly well. 

I recommend to all your Grignans, who are so 
careful of your health, to see that you do not fall 
into the Rhone, by the cruel pleasure you take in 
exposing yourself in the most dangerous places. I 
entreat them to turn cowards and to land with you. 
You will not? Well, God have mercy on you! I 
shall have no peace till you are safe at Lyons. I find 
besides, that I shall be very happy to administer to 
you some of my chicken-broth. The place you de- 


1 Mme. de Grignan arrived in Paris a few days later, and 
remained with her mother until September, 1679. 
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sire at my table, you may be assured, is yours; the 
regimen which your Grignans prescribe for you, is 
my ordinary fare. I agree with Guisoni to banish all 
ragouts. Come, then, my beloved child. Your 
physicians do not forbid your being received by 
a heart filled with the most unfeigned affection ; it 
is in this way only that I shall entertain you with 
many magnificent repasts. 

I am glad to find you disposed as you are toward 
M. de Marseilles. Oh, how much better is this, and 
how much wickedness and appearance of animosity 


there is in retaining rancor for so longatime! It 


ought certainly to cease with its cause; and why, 
indeed, should we foster a resentment so injurious 
both in this world and the world to come? Mild- 
ness will make you still more beloved by Madame de 
Vins and by M. de Pomponne ; it will relieve them 
from great perplexity. 

All that vexes M. de Grignan is, to find that your 
physician has more influence over you than your 
confessor. The chevalier is very facetious, in wishing 
to prevent the north-east wind from blowing; it 
will reach his castle before he himself can, and will 
chase him before he can chase it. The chancellor 
(D’Aligre) is dead of old age. I have a thousand 
things to tell you, but these I reserve till I see you; 
good heavens, what a pleasure is this! I wish the 
potable gold may prove serviceable to the handsome 
Rochebonne. There is no medicine, however dis- 
agreeable, that Madame de Sanzei would not take 
to be cured. Our poor cardinal’s fever returns con- 
tinually. You ought to join your entreaties to ours, 
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to bring him away from so bad an air; he cannot 
possibly live long, on account of this constant fever. 
My heart feels for him. 

M. Le Tellier is now chancellor. I like this ex- 
tremely ; it is good to die possessed of dignity. 


LXXXVII. 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Livery, Vou. 3, 1677. 

I amcome here to pass the fine weather, and bid 
adieu to the leaves. They are still upon the trees, 
but have changed their hue ; instead of being green, 
they are of the color of Aurora, and of so many 
different shades that they form a rich and magnifi- 
cent gold drapery, which would be more beautiful 
than green, if it did not portend their fall. 

I have moved to the Hétel de Carnavalet. It is 
a large, handsome house; I wish to remain there 
some time, for the removal has fatigued me a good 
deal. Iam expecting there the beautiful countess, 
who will be very glad to hear that you have not 
forgotten her. 

I have received here your letter from Bussy Cas- 
tle. What you say of Despréaux and Racine is very 
just. The king said to them, a few days ago, “I 
am sorry you were not in the last campaign, you 
would have seen the war, and your journey would 
not have been very long.” “Sire,” said Racine, 
“ we are but bourgeois, and we had no dress ready for 

17 
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the campaign, — ours were only fit for the town ; but 
we ordered some to be made, and the places you 
attacked were taken before our clothes could be 
brought home.” ‘This was very wellreceived. Ah! 
but I know a nobleman? whom I would much 
rather have write my history than these bourgeois, if 
I were his master! Such a narrative would be 
worthy of posterity ! 

You know the king has appointed M. Le Tellier 
chancellor ; everybody is pleased at this choice. He 
is perfectly competent to his situation. . . . What 
a fortunate family this has been! My niece De 
Coligny ought to be very happy. Still there is 
a little quartan ague that shows but too plainly 
she is one of us....I am not yet satisfied 
that we did not read your “ Memoirs”’ the after- 
noon we spent on the banks of that pretty river. 
I shall hardly be able to dispense with them till 
next year. If I die in the interval, I shall add 
this to my other regrets at leaving the world. The 
good abbé and I often talk of your hospitality, of 
the beautiful situation of Chaseu, and of the charms 
of your society, and add that it is grievous that we 
should meet so rarely. 


1 Mme. de Sévigné refers to her cousin Bussy. See the 
beginning of Letter LXX XIX. 
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LXXXVIII. 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Paris, Dec. 8, 1677. 

Tue fair Madelonne? is here; but as there is no 
happiness in this world without alloy, the pleasure 
of seeing her is overcast by the grief of finding her 
in ill health. Figure to yourself, my poor cousin, 
this dear little person whom you have so often ad- 
mired, become so thin, pale, and delicate, that she 
is quite a different being; and her health is so 
altered, that I cannot think of it without real un- 
easiness. This is what God had in store for me, in 
returning my daughter to my hands. I could make 
reflections upon the subject from this time till to- 
morrow ; but it is better to inquire after our widow,? 
how her fever is, and if the winter, in addition to 
this evil, does not interrupt the tranquillity of her 
life. _No one is exempt from sorrows of some kind. 
I recommend her to you, and you to her. The 
happiness of your mutual society can alone soften 
your pains. 

Can you believe that I know no news? The cap- 
ture of Fribourg has filled us with joy and pride, and 
has obliged the gazetteer of Holland to own frankly 
that he has not a word to say on the subject of the 


1 A pet name given by Mme. de Sévignéd to her daughter. 
It may be taken to signify ‘‘the fair prodigal,” or “ the fair 
penitent.” 

-2 Bussy’s daughter, Mme. de Coligny, whom Mme. de 
_Sévigné elsewhere calls her niece, though really only a distant 
cousin. 
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king’s campaign; that three large towns taken, a 
battle gained, and Fribourg conquered, to bid adieu 
to the Germans, is so extraordinary a succession of 
good fortune that it is only worthy of admiration. 
I think this very good. Adieu, my dear cousin, let 
us continue to love one another; we cannot do 
better. I say the same to my niece. 


LXXXIX. 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Paris, March 18, 1678. 

Wuat say you to the conquest of Gand? A king 
of France, my cousin, had not been seen there for 
a long time. Our sovereign is so admirable that 
he richly deserves to have other historians than two 
poets. You know as well as I what I mean by two 
poets. There is no need of poets. There needs 
neither fable nor fiction to raise him above all other 
kings; nothing is necessary but the clear, pure, 
straightforward style of a nobleman? and warrior, 
such as I know. This is continually in my head, 
and I shall resume the thread of my discourse with 
the minister, as a true French woman should. 

These two poet-historians follow the army. They 
are little accustomed to fatigue. I am informed that 
they are very much surprised at finding themselves, 
both on foot and on horseback, in mud to their very 
ears; they now know by experience how little pleas- 


1 See Letter LXX XVII. and note. 
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ure there is in sleeping under the rays of the beau- 
tiful mistress of Endymion. They pay their court 
by the astonishment they express at the numerous 
legions which compose the formidable army of the 
king. They are all surprise, too, at fatigues which 
are but too real; and under this impression they said 
the other day to the king, that they no longer won- 
dered that soldiers so easily hazarded their lives, 
since they had reason to wish them at an end to 
have done with so frightful an existence. They are 
also punsters. For instance: the king dislikes per- 
fumes, but the Spanish glove’ he has taken, they 
say, will not give him the headache. I add, that a 
prince less wise and great would probably not be 
free from giddiness on such an occasion. ‘These are 
poor things to tell you, my dear cousin, but my pen 
has written them all without my consent. 

They are now before Ypres, and I am alarmed at 
it; for this place is crammed with soldiers, though 
two thousand men have left it to go to Bruges, 
because they know not where the king may fall. 
Every town trembles. With all this, we shall have 
peace, I suppose, or Flanders. 

But a word of Madame de Seignelai, who died the 
day before yesterday, in childbed with a son. For- 
tune has struck a bold stroke in thus daring to offend 
M. Colbert. He and all his family are inconsol- 
able. What an ample subject for reflection! This 
great heiress so much wished for, and secured at 
length under such a variety of circumstances, is dead 


1 Gand, the French for Ghent, is also the word for glove. 
' This part of the Netherlands then belonged to Spain. 
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at the age of eighteen. “The princess of Cleves”? 
has scarcely lived longer; but she will not be so 
soon forgotten. ‘This is a little book Barbin gave us 
ten days ago, which appears to me one of the most 
charming things I have ever read. I suppose my 
niece, the canoness, will send it to you soon. I 
shall ask your opinion of it when you and the amia- 
ble widow have read it. It seems too soon for you 
to go to Chaseu. Are not your meadows and your 
pretty river still frozen? You have certainly taken 
four or five days of March sunshine for summer, 
but they will soon show you, as they have shown us, 
that they are gay deceivers. 

I know not how you can like my letters. They are 
written in a style of carelessness, which I feel with- 
out being able to remedy it; but the reason is more 
distant, and proceeds from your love of me. You 
do well, my dear cousin, and I conjure you to per- 
severe, without fearing that you love one who is un- 
grateful. I say the same to you, my dear niece. 
Send me an account of your amusements, and what 
you are reading. ‘This it is that consoles us for all the 
irksomeness of solitude. But is either of you to be 
pitied? No, indeed; you have society enough in 
each other when you are together. I like La Hire, 
and his reply to his master, exceedingly. It is very 
elegant and well-turned.? I think you would have 

1 Title of a novel by Mme. de Lafayette, published in 1677. 
It is one of the classics of French literature. 

2 It is related that when La Hire came to tell Charles VII. 
of recent disasters to the French arms, his Majesty was giving 


a dance. ‘“ What do you think of my dance?” asked the 
king. La Hire replied, “I think, Sire, that a kingdom could 
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said the same thing to Charles VII., for with regard 
to our present king, you have no reason to say so to 
him. . . . My daughter is a little better; she sends 
a thousand remembrances to you and my niece. 


XC: 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Paris, Jue 20, 1678. 


Wuar folly it is not to write to you, since I take 
the first step toward it daily, by thinking of you! 
When we have no good reason, it is best to make 
none. So peace, my dear cousin, is concluded. 
The king thought it more glorious to give it this 
year to Spain and Holland, than to take the rest 
of Flanders; he reserves that for another time. I 
greatly wish that, to finish gaining all hearts, he 
would recall the exiles. 

Are you at that delightful spot, Chaseu? I have 
the picture of the country still in my mind, and I 
shall keep it there carefully; but much more the 
delightful father and delightful daughter, who have 
their place in my heart. What a number of delight- 
fuls! But this is one of the negligences I cannot 
correct myself of. I hope, if my letters are worth 
reading a second time, that some charitable person 
will be found, who will correct them for me. 


not be Jost more merrily.” This had been mentioned in 
Bussy’s letter. 
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XCI. 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Livery, Aug. 23, 1678. 

WHERE is your son, my dear cousin? Mine, I 
think, will never die, since he has not been killed 
already at Mons. Peace being made and signed on 
the oth of August, the Prince of Orange wished to 
give himself the pleasure of this tournament. You 
know there was no less blood shed than at Senef. 
The day after the battle he sent to apologize to 
M. de Luxembourg, and informed him that if he 
had sent him word peace was signed, he would have 
taken care not to have come to an engagement. 
This is like the duellist in the play, who asks pardon 
for every thrust he makes into the body of his 
antagonist. 

The principal officers of the contending parties 
therefore assumed in their conference an air of 
peace, and agreed to send assistance into Mons. 
My son was present at this romantic interview. 
The Marquis de Grana asked M. de Luxembourg 
what squadron it was that had sustained for two 
successive hours the fire of nine of his (De 
Grana’s) cannon, which played incessantly, to over- 
come the battery my son defended. M. de Lux- 
embourg told him it was the dauphin’s men-at- 
arms, and that M. de Sévigné, whom he pointed 
out to him, was at their head. You may conceive 
the compliments that were made him, and how 
much, on such an occasion, he was repaid for his 
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patience. This, it is true, was very great; he had 
forty of his men-at-arms killed behind him. I can- 
not understand how any one can escape in these 
hot and continued firings, in which he is confined 
to one spot, so that death appears a thousand 
times more horrible than when he is engaged in 
action, and employed in fighting and defending 
himself. 

This is my poor son’s adventure, and this is how 
he was served on the very day peace was made. In 
this way it might be said of him, with greater jus- 
tice than of Dangeau : “ If peace lasts for ten years, 


he will be marshal of France.” ... 


XCM, 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Paris, Dec. 18, 1678. 
“Oh, blessed people! oh, demigods!” 1 
IF you are superior to the rage of basset ; if you have 
the mastery over yourselves; if you take time as it 
is sent by God; if you consider your exile as a part 
of the order of Providence ; if you do not look back 
upon the past, to repent of what happened thirty 
years ago; if youare above ambition and avarice, — 


in short, 
“ Oh, blessed people! oh, demigods !” 


if you are as I have always seen you, and if you spend 
your winter peaceably at Autun, with the delightful 
society you mention to me. 


1 This line is taken from an epigram by Brodeau. 
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Our friend Corbinelli will write to you in my 
letter. Cardinal de Retz, the most generous and 
noble of mankind, has wished to give him a 
proof of his friendship and esteem. He acknow- 
ledges him as his kinsman, but much more as 
an amiable and unfortunate man. He has taken 
pleasure in removing him from the situation in 
which M. de Vardes left him, after so many suf- 
ferings upon his account, and so many impor- 
tant. services as he had rendered him; and, in 
short, he gave him, the day before yesterday, two 
hundred pistoles for a year’s annuity, which he 
means to settle on him. I know not when I have 
experienced so lively a joy. His is much less; his 
philosophy is unshaken : and as I know you love him, 
I am certain you will be as glad as I am.... 

To return to basset, which exceeds all descrip- 
tion. A hundred thousand pistoles are often lost 
at it in an evening. I find that when all the ready 
money is gone, the rest is ideal, and that they play 
like children to win it back again. The king ap- 
pears to be displeased at this excess. ‘The king’s 
brother has pawned all his jewels. You must have 
heard that peace with Spain is ratified, and I 
suppose Germany will soon follow. 

The poor lovely Madelonne is so pierced with the 
cold that she has desired me to apologize for her, 
and to assure you of her sincere regard, not omit- 


1 On one occasion when Mme. de Montespan had lost 
four million francs at a sitting, she insisted upon playing 
until she had won it back, and then had the king prohibit 
the game, thus leaving her opponents penniless, 
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ting Madame de Coligny. Her lungs, her ink, her 
pen, her ideas, —all are frozen. . 


XCIII. 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Paris, Aug. 25, 1679. 


Prry me, my dear cousin, in the loss I have sus- 
tained in Cardinal de Retz. You know how de- 
serving he was of the love and esteem of all who 
were acquainted with him. I was his friend for 
thirty years, and I never received but the tenderest 
proofs of his friendship. It was equally honorable 
and delightful to me. He was more easy of access 
than any man in the world. A week’s fever has 
deprived me of this illustrious friend. I am grieved 
to the heart. 

I have heard that a thunderbolt has fallen in your 
neighborhood. Inform me by what miracle you have 
escaped. ... Think as you go along of the ill 
fortune of Corbinelli. Cardinal de Retz loved him 
dearly ; he had begun to allow him an annuity of 
two thousand francs. His unlucky planet has, I 
think, killed this great man... . 

Our good Abbé de Coulanges has been near 
death. The English physician’s remedy has re- 
stored him. God did not see fit for Cardinal de 
Retz to make use of it, though he requested it 
incessantly. The hour of his death was appointed, 
and was not to be altered. 
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My daughter sends her compliments to you both. 
I am afraid she is on wing. Adieu, my two dears. 


XCIV. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Wednesday, Dec. 27, 1679. 

Tue whole family of the Pomponnes have come 
here to pass the holidays. Madame de Vins was 
the first that came ; I had seen her twice. I found 
M. de Pomponne, the same as when at Fresne; 
or if you will, the worthiest man in the world, and 
nothing more. As being minister’ made no change 
in him, I can assure you his fall has made no more 
change than that did. He is an excellent compan- 
ion. He mentioned you to me with great kindness, 
and appeared much concerned at your last letter. 
This affair was not so soon exhausted. I, on my side, 
told him in what terms you had written to me on 
the subject of his misfortune. Madame de Vins 
melted into tears when she spoke of the goodness 
of your heart. There was not a dry eye among us. 
They return to Pomponne to-morrow, having as yet 
come to no settled resolution; they have not yet 
given in their resignation, and of course have had 
no money. He has asked whether he might not 
be permitted to see the king, but has had no an- 
swer. I cannot see how he can be better than at 
Pomponne, inspiring his children with true and solid 


1 M. de Pomponne had been dismissed for neglecting the 
duties of his office. 
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virtue, and conversing with the solitary beings who 
are there. Madame de Vins and I have done nothing 
but pay visits the whole day; she lacks both you 
and Madame de Villars; she reckons me somebody, 
and I am happy in being at leisure to do her these 
- trifling favors. We have been to see Mesdames de 
Richelieu, de Chaulnes, de Créqui, de Rochefort, 
and afterward M. de Pomponne, who appears every 
day more and more amiable, and is possessed of the 
soundest understanding of any man I have ever 
met. Madame de Vins is going to take an excur- 
sion to St. Germain. What grief to behold that 
country, once her own, but where she is now an 
utter stranger! How I dread this journey for her! 
She will afterward return to the afflicted family, 
whose sole joy and consolation she is... . 

The court is overjoyed at the marriage of the 
Prince de Conti with Mademoiselle de Blois. They 
are true romantic lovers; the king was highly 
amused with the ardor of their passion. He spoke 
to his daughter very affectionately, and assured her 
he loved her so much that he could not think of 
parting with her; the little creature was so moved 
and overjoyed atit, that she wept. The king told 
her he saw it was from aversion to the husband he 
had chosen for her that she wept; she burst into 
tearsa second time, — her little heart was unable to 
contain her joy. The king related this little scene, 
and everybody was charmed with it. As for the 
Prince de Conti, he was transported; he knew 
neither what he did, nor what he said. He 


1 Daughter of Madame de La Valli¢re by the king. 
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ran against all he met in his way, as he was 
going to visit Mademoiselle de Blois. Madame 
Colbert wished to prevent him from seeing her 
till the evening; he burst open the doors, threw 
himself at her feet, and kissed her hand: she very 
unceremoniously embraced him, and then another 
burst of tears. This dear little princess is so affec- 
tionate and so pretty that we almost want to eat 
her. The Count de Gramont, amongst others, 
paid his compliments to the Prince de Conti. 
“Sir,” said he, “I am heartily glad of your mar- 
riage. Take my advice; keep well with your father- 
in-law, do not disoblige him, do not fall out with 
him on any trifling occasion; keep well with the 
family, and I can answer for it, you will have no 
reason to repent the alliance.’’ The king was di- 
verted at this; and in marrying his daughter, com- 
pliments the prince, the duke, and the duchess, like 
any other person. He has solicited the friendship of 
the last for Mademoiselle de Blois, adding that 
she will be too happy in being often in her com- 
pany, and in having an opportunity of copying so 
excellent an example. He delights in teasing the 
Prince de Conti, who is given to understand the 
marriage-articles are not without difficulties, and 
that the marriage must be put off till the next 
winter. On hearing this, the amorous prince swoons 
away; the princess at the same time vowing she 
will have no other husband. The catastrophe is 
somewhat allied to Don Quixote, and, in reality, 
there never was a finer piece of romance in the 
world. You may guess what pleasure this match, 
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as weli as the manner in which it has been con- 
cluded, creates in a certain place. All these par- 
ticulars, my daughter, are for the amusement of 
Mademoiselle de Grignan. 

The portrait of the dauphiness is arrived. She 
appears to be but moderately handsome. They 
praise her understanding, her teeth, her stature, 
but these perfections gave De Troy? no opportunity 
of displaying his talents. I have thanked M. de 
La Rochefoucauld in_your name. He has a very 
flattering regard both for you and your husband. 
Madame de Lafayette sends her kindest compli- 
ments to you; so do the Cardinals de Bouillon and 
d’Estrées, and the widows. I see on all sides nothing 
else but persons requesting me to remember them 
to you. . 


XCV. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Hriday, Dec. 29, 1679. 

Ficure to yourself, my dear good child, that I am 
on my knees before you, and that I conjure you in 
tears, by all the love you ever bore me, and by 
mine for you, never again to write me a longer 
letter than your last; I request it from the bottom 
of my heart so fervently, that it is impossible I 
should fail to convince you. What! have I to re- 

1 Mme. de Sévigné alludes to Mme. de Montespan’s vexa- 
tion at such favors shown to the daughter of her rival, Mme. 


de La Valliere. 
' 2 A portrait painter. 
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proach myself as the cause of your being weak and 
exhausted? . . . Alas, my dear child! this thought 
alone does me sufficient injury, without adding that 
of having killed you with my own hand. As things 
are thus, let me, I entreat you, no longer be num- 
bered among your duties. .. . I have long been 
alarmed at the volumes you write me, and frightened 
to death at the apprehension of what may have hap- 
pened to you. But it is now too apparent; and 
"I shall love Montgobert all my life, for having 
obliged you to resign your pen to her. This is, in 
my opinion, an instance of real friendship, for which 
I shall write her my thanks; it is what I call having 
eyes and seeing with them. I care not a straw for 
the rest ; they have eyes and see not. She and I both 
see alike, and for this reason I listen to no one but 
her. She durst not say a word to me this time; her 
sincerity, and the fear of giving me pain, have pre- 
vented her. Mademoiselle de Méri governs herself 
much better; she writes not a syllable to any one. 
Corbinelli can kill himself at pleasure. It is no 
more than putting pen to paper, and he is a dead 
man ; let him keep out of sight of his writing-desk 
for a week, and he is in a manner risen from the 
dead. Quit yours a little, my dear, handsome as it 
is. Was I not right, in saying I was putting a dagger 
into your hand when I gave you the desk? ... 
I saw Du Chéne the other day; . . . he spoke of 
your health, and told me that writing was as bad 
as hanging. . . . You have been at Lambesc and 
Salon; these excursions, with your lungs, could not 
fail of being injurious to you. You abandon your 
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health entirely, and no one else seems to think of it. 
It would give you great concern to have anything 
deranged ; the company of the Bohemians must be 
complete, it seems,—as if your health were as 
robust and vigorous as theirs. What you ought to 
do, is to keep your bed, your chamber, to enjoy un- 
disturbed repose, and attend to a strict regimen; 
instead of these, it is a perpetual hurrying up and 
down, visiting, bad hours, and fatigue. We can 
have no hopes of you, my child, while you prefer 
everything in the world to the care of your health. 
I have ordered this first of human considerations in 
a very different way, and hold everything in nature 
foreign to me, in comparison of the earnest atten- 
tion I pay to what concerns you; but I will close 
this subject for the present... . 

The marriage of Mademoiselle de Blois is one 
of those which gives real pleasure. The king bade 
her write her mother! word what he had been doing 
for her. All the world have been to pay their com- 
pliments to this pious Carmelite ; I fancy Madame de 
Coulanges will take me there to-morrow. The prince 
and duke have been there in great haste. They say 
she has suited her style to her black veil wonder- 
fully ; and that she has seasoned her maternal ten- 
derness with that of the spouse of Jesus Christ. 
The king marries his daughter as if he were marry- 
ing the queen’s daughter to the King of Spain. He 
gives her five hundred thousand crowns of gold, as 
is commonly done with these potentates, with this 
difference only, —that the dower will actually be 
! Mme. de La Valliére. 

18 
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paid ; whereas, in general, the sum is only nomi- 
nal, in honor of the alliance. ‘This pretty wedding 
is to be celebrated about the middle of January. 
Gautier has no longer any reason to complain, as 
these marriages will put upward of a million this 
year into his hands. A hundred thousand livres are 
to be given immediately to Madame de Rochefort, 
to begin making the dresses of the dauphiness. 
The elector had written to the merchants of Paris, 
to provide suits for his sister ; but the king has writ- 
ten to him to give himself no trouble about it, as 
the princess will receive everything she has occa- 
sion for, from those of the household that are to be 
sent her. This marriage will be celebrated with 
great splendor; the parties do not set out till 
Hebraary. <.. . 

Do not laugh at what I am going to say: you 
must consult your watch, to know when you are 
hungry; and when it tells you it is eight or nine 
hours since you ate anything, you must take a good 
mess of pottage, which will destroy what is called 
indigestion. ... 

M. de Pomponne is returned to the banks of his 
Marne. He had, the other evening, a greater num- 
ber of persons of distinction than were ever as- 
sembled there before his disgrace ; this is the fruit 
of his having been in his prosperity the same 
man to his friends, and you will see they will be the 
same to him. Madame de Vins is still affected to 
tears; I have often seen her fine eyes red with 
weeping. She will make no visit without me, since 
she lost you and Madame de Villars. She has my 
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leave to dispose of me as long as she thinks proper ; 
I have too many reasons to be happy that it proves 
agreeable to her. She has some affairs which detain 
her here unavoidably, though in her heart she wishes 
to be at Pomponne ; this attachment merits honor, 
and alleviates common misfortunes. Adieu, my dear 
beauty. Get some one to write to me after you have 
begun; for I must have a few lines from yourself. 
Mademoiselle de Grignan, Montgobert, Gautier, pray 
take pity upon me and my daughter. In short, my 
child, relieve yourself, be mindful of your health, 
and shut your desk; it is the true temple of Janus. 
And be assured you cannot possibly give those who 
love you a more solid or more real pleasure than 
by preserving yourself for them, since writing is 
certain death to you. My love to all your circle. 


XCVI. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Sunday, March 17, 1680. 

TuHoucH this letter will not go till Wednesday, I 
cannot help beginning it to-day, to inform you that 
M. de La Rochefoucauld died last night. I am so 
much engrossed with this misfortune, and with the 
extreme affliction of our poor friend,! that I must 
relieve my mind by communicating the painful 
event to you. 

Yesterday, which was Saturday, the Englishman’s 
medicine had done wonders ; all the favorable symp- 
1 Mme. de Lafayette. 
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toms of Friday, which I mentioned to you, were 
increased ; his friends began to sing Ze Deum in 
their hearts. His lungs were clear, his head free, his 
fever less, his evacuations such as indicated a salu- 
tary crisis. In this state yesterday, at six o’clock in 
the evening, he relapsed, so as to leave no hope of 
recovery ; his fever redoubled in an instant, with an 
oppression of the chest, and delirium. Ina word, he 
was suffocated by the treacherous gout ; and, not- 
withstanding he had a great degree of strength left 
even after all his bleeding, it carried him off in less 
than five hours, so that he expired at midnight in 
the arms of the Bishop of Condom. M. de Mar- 
sillac did not leave him a moment; he is under 
inexpressible affliction. He will find, however, some 
consolation in the king and the court, and so will 
the rest of the family, from the place he enjoys; 
but when will poor Madame de Lafayette find again 
such a friend, such a companion, such kindness, such 
attention, such confidence, and such consideration for 
her and her son! She is infirm, confined to her 
room, and not like other people, eternally from home. 
M. de La Rochefoucauld was also of a sedentary dis- 
position ; their situation rendered them necessary to 
each other, so that the mutual confidence and de- 
lightful friendship that subsisted between them was 
unequalled. Think of this, my child, and you will 
be convinced, with me, that no one could sustain a 
greater loss; for this is not to be repaired or oblit- 
erated even by time. I have never once quitted 
this disconsolate friend; she did not mix in the 
hurry and confusion of the family, so that she really 
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stood in need of some pity. Madame de Coulanges 
has likewise acquitted herself very well on this oc- 
casion, and we shall continue to discharge our duty 
even at the hazard of our eyes, which are almost 
always filled with tears. 

You see how unluckily your pretty little letters 
came ; they have hitherto had no admirers but Ma- 
dame de Coulanges and myself. When the cheva- 
lier returns, he may possibly find a proper season 
for presenting them; meantime you must write 
one of condolence to M. de Marsillac. He does 
honor to filial affection, and is a living proof that 
you are not alone in this respect; but, in fact, I 
doubt if either of you will meet with many imitators. 
The melancholy that reigns around me has awakened 
all my sensibility, and makes me feel the anguish 
of separation in all its horrors. 


XCVII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Friday, March 29, 1680. 

You had great reason to say I should hear what 
kind of life you led in M. de Grignan’s absence. 
It is an extraordinary life indeed! You have thrown 
yourself into a convent. You know it is not into 
St. Mary’s we ¢irow ourselves, but into the Car- 
melites.1 Well then, you “krew yourself into a con- 
vent, and you slept in a cell. I dare say, too, you 

1 An allusion to Mme. de la Valliere, who had joined the 
‘Carmelites. 
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ate meat, even though you dined in the refectory. 
The physician who carried you thither would not 
permit you to do amiss. You have adopted an ex- 
cellent plan to get rid of entertainments. You say 
nothing of little Adhémar ;? did you not suffer her 
to peep at you from a corner? Poor child! she was 
very happy to take advantage of this retreat. 

I was yesterday at high court, Madame de Chaul- 
nes having at last carried me thither. I saw the 
dauphiness, whose plainness is far from being dis- 
gusting or disagreeable; her face, indeed, ill be- 
comes her, but her good sense suits her admirably. 
Everything she says or does shows a great share of 
it. She has a penetrating eye, and is extremely 
quick of apprehension. Her carriage is easy and 
natural, and she seems no more at a loss than if she 
had been born in the Louvre. She pays great at- 
tention to the king, but without servility; it is 
rather the gratitude of a person who is sensible that 
she has been chosen and distinguished over every 
other princess of Europe. She has an air of dignity, 
and at the same time of sweetness. She is very 
fond of poetry, music, and conversation, and can 
pass four or five hours alone in her apartment with- 
out irksomeness. She is astonished at the pains 
people take to procure themselves amusements. 
She has shut her doors against scandal and ridi- 
cule. The other day the Duchess de La Ferté 
went to tell her a jest, by way of secret, of the poor 
Princess Marianne,” whose misfortunes are entitled 


1 Marie-Blanche, Mme. de Grignan’s et daughter. 
2 The Princess de Conti. 
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to respect, when the dauphiness said to her with 
seriousness, “‘ Madame, I have no curiosity.” 
Madame de Richelieu, Madame de Rochefort, 
and Madame de Maintenon showed me great civili- 
ties, and spoke of you. Madame de Maintenon, by 
chance, made me a little visit of nearly a quarter of 
an hour, in which she told me a thousand things 
about the dauphiness, and spoke again of you, of 
your health, of your wit and understanding, of your 
Provence, and of the affection she and you have for 
each other, with as much warmth and familiarity as 
if she had still been in the Rue des Tournelles.* 


XCVIII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Wednesday, April 3, 1680. 

My dear child, poor M. Fouquet is dead, and I 
am affected at the intelligence. I never knew so 
many friends lost; and it overwhelms me with 
sorrow to see so many dead around me. But 
what is not around me pierces my heart, —and 
that is, the apprehension I suffer from the re- 
turn of your former disorders; for though you 
would conceal it from me, I can perceive your 
flushings, your heaviness, and shortness of breath. 
In short, that fluttering interval is now over, 
and what was thought a cure has turned out a 


1 Where Mme. de Maintenon had lived when she was only 
‘the widow Scarron. 
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mere palliative. I remember your words: that a 
flame half quenched is easily revived. The reme- 
dies-you treasure up against an evil day, and which 
you reckon infallible, ought to be used immediately. 
Has M. de Grignan no authority on this occa- 
sion? Is he not alarmed at your situation? 

I have seen young Beaumont ; I leave you to guess 
whether I asked him any questions. When I recol- 
lected that he had seen you within a week, he ap- 
peared to me the most desirable companion in the 
world. He said you were not quite so well when 
he set out, as you had been during the winter. He 
mentioned your supper and entertainment, which he 
praised highly, as also the kind attentions both of 
you and M. de Grignan, and of the care M. de 
Grignan’s daughters took that you might not be 
missed when you retired to rest. He said wonders 
of Pauline and the little marquis. I should never 
have been the first to put an end to the conversa- 
tion, but he wanted to go to St. Germain 3 for as he 
said, he had paid me the first visit, even before that 
which he owed to the king, his master. His grand- 
father had the same place which Marshal de Belle- 
fond has had.!_ He was a very intimate friend of 
my father; and instead of seeking for relatives, 
as is generally the custom, my father chose him 
without further ceremony, to stand sponsor to his 
daughter, so that he is my godfather. Iam perfectly 
acquainted with all the family. I think the grand- 
son handsome, — extremely handsome. You did 


1 The Marshal de Bellefond was steward of the king’s 
household. 
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well to say nothing to him about your brother ;? 
he is a little chatterbox who would spread it like 
wild-fire. JI have myself mentioned it to no one, 
except such persons as my son had _ previously 
informed of it,in order to find a purchaser. 

I conclude you must by this time be at Grignan. 
I see with affliction the bustle of taking leave ; I 
see, on your quitting your retirement, which ap- 
peared to you so short, a journey to Arles; another 
fatigue ; and I see your journey to Grignan, where 
you may possibly be saluted on your arrival by a 
north-east wind. Ah! I cannot behold all these 
things for a person so delicate as you are, and not 
tremble... 

For my part, I am preparing to set out for Brit- 
tany with inexpressible regret; but I must go, in 
order to be there, stay a little while, and return. 
After the loss of health, which I always, with reason, 
place first, nothing gives me so much vexation as 
the disorder of my private affairs. It is to this 
cruel reason I sacrifice my ease and gratification ; 
for I leave you to judge—gyou who know how 
impatient I become when the mail is delayed for 
two hours — what a situation I am likely to be in, 
with so much time and solitude on my hands, to 
add new force to my anxiety at being separated 
from you. This cup, however, I must swallow, bit- 
ter as it is, in hopes of seeing you at my return, — 
for all is done with that in view; and however 
superior I may be to other temptations, that one 


1 That is about the proposed sale of M. de Sévigné’s sub- 
lieutenancy in the Dauphin’s men-at-arms. 
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is always superior to me,—it is my fate. The suf- 
ferings which attend my affection for you, being 
offered to God, are a penance due for a love which 
I ought to bear for him alone, 

My son is just arrived from Douay, where he 
commanded the men-at-arms during March. M. 
de Pomponne has spent the day here; he loves, 
honors, and esteems you perfectly. My stay in place 
of you with Madame de Vins, occasions my being 
often with her; and indeed I could not wish to 
be better entertained. Poor Madame de Lafayette 
is now wholly at a loss how to dispose of herself; 
the loss of M. de La Rochefoucauld has made so 
terrible a void in her life, as to render her a better 
judge of the value of so precious a friendship. 
Every one else will be comforted in time; but she, 
alas! has nothing to occupy her mind; whereas 
the rest will return to their several vocations. 

Mademoiselle de Scudéri is greatly afflicted with 
the death of M. Fouquet; that life is at length ter- 
minated, which so many pains have been taken to 
preserve. His illness was convulsions, and a con- 
stant retching without being able to vomit. I de- 
pend on the chevalier for news, especially what 
relates to the dauphiness, whose court is composed 
exactly as you guessed ; your notions are very just. 
The king is often there, which keeps the crowd 
somewhat at a distance. Adieu, my dear, affection- 
ate child. I love you a thousand times more than I 
can express. 
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XCIX. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Friday, April 5, 1680. 

You have written me a very long letter with your 
own hand; so that you set out by giving me great 
pain in thinking of the injury you do yourself by 
this conduct. You made me so many promises to 
take care of yourself, that I began to place some 
confidence in you. I cannot, however, help per- 
suading myself that you will keep your word with 
me in coming to see me next winter; so that I will 
indulge myself in the hope that more than half the 
time of our separation is already passed. I cannot 
help wondering how quickly it has passed, notwith- 
standing so much discomfort and uneasiness ; but, 
as you say, I believe it is better to let it pass than 
to stop it, if we could. I, who throw it away, or 
push it along till you come again, am a true nig- 
gard of it when you are here, and the end of 
every day drives me almost to despair. 

I am going to swallow the Brittany dose, but with 
the pleasure of looking forward to the time when we 
shall each set out to meet together here. I desire 
you will keep all this in your mind, for that may 
bring it more quickly to pass. 

At last you mention the death of M. de La 
Rochefoucauld ; it is indeed sensibly felt in this 
part of the world. M. de Marsillac is not yet 
come to himself. Never did any one better sup- 
port the character of a good son, —of a son who 
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has lost his best friend in losing his father. I 
have made your compliments to Madame de La- 
fayette, who is no longer the same person. I do 
not think she will ever get the better of this loss. 
I have felt it both for her and myself, and from 
the hope I had entertained that this acquaintance 
might have been the means of enabling me to 
serve you. Pray remark the number of persons 
of rank who have died within these twelve months. 
Had M. Fouquet’s family consulted me, I should 
not have agreed that his poor lifeless corpse should 
travel in the way I understand they intend it shall. 
He should be buried on the spot, at Pignerol; and 
I would not release him from a nineteen years’ 
confinement, in this manner. I am persuaded you 
think asI do.... 


Ce 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Nantes, Monday evening, May 27, 1680. 

I write to you to-night, my dear, because, Heaven 
be praised! I shall set out from hence to-morrow 
morning by daybreak, and shall not even wait the 
arrival of your letters, to answer them. I have a 
man and horse to bring them to me where I dine, 
and I shall leave here this letter, which will go to- 
night; so that I have taken every precaution to’ 
make our correspondence as uninterrupted as the 
nature of things would admit. I am like Harlequin 
in the play, who wrote an answer before he received 
the letter. 
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I was yesterday at Buron, and returned from 
thence this evening. I have been ready to weep to 
see the desolation of this estate; there were the 
finest trees in the world upon it, and my son, in his 
last journey, gave them the finishing stroke. He 
would even have sold a little copse, which was the 
greatest ornament of the place. Is not this lam- 
entable? He scraped together in this way four 
hundred pistoles, of which he had not a single 
penny left a month after. It is impossible to think 
with patience how he acts, and what his Brittany 
journey cost him, notwithstanding he discharged his 
coachman and footman at Paris, and took nobody 
but Larmechin with him to that town where he 
stayed two months. He has found out the art of 
spending an immense deal of money without mak- 
ing any show for it, of losing without playing, and 
of paying without discharging his debts. War or 
peace, he is forever crying out for money. In 
short, he is a perpetual drain ; and what he does 
with his money I cannot conceive, for he appears to 
have no particular passion. I really think his hand 
is a crucible, which melts money the instant it is put 
into it. You must bear with me a little, my dear 
child, while I give a vent to my vexation. The 
afflicted dryads, the venerable sylvan deities, driven 
from their ancient abodes, and not knowing where to 
hide their heads; the old crows, who had inhabited 
the summits of our lofty oaks for upward of two cen- 
turies ; and the melancholy owls, who dwelt beneath 
the impenetrable shades of their branches, from 
whence, with their shrill cries, they denounced 
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approaching misfortunes to man, —all, methought, 
crowded around me with their complaints ; and who 
knows but several of our old oaks might have spoken, 
like that in which Clorinda? was enclosed? This 
place was once a duogo a’ incanto (“a place of en- 
chantment”’), if ever there was one. In short, my 
imagination was so forcibly struck with the scene of 
desolation that presented itself, that I returned home 
in sorrow ; nor was the supper which the first presi- 
dent gave me able to rouse my spirits... . 


CE 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Les RocHErs, friday, May 31, 1680. 

NOTWITHSTANDING this letter will not go till Sun- 
day, I am resolved to begin it to-day, that I may date 
once more in the monthof May. I fear that of June 
will appear still longerto me. Iam certain, however, 
of not seeing so fine a country as the one I have left. 
There is a month in the year in which it rains 
every day; this is owing to your prayers. Why 
will you not leave Providence a little to itself ? 
Sometimes too much rain, sometimes too great 
drought; you are never contented. God forgive 
me! but this puts me in mind of the story of Jupi- 
ter in Lucian,? who is so wearied with the incessant 
importunities of mortals that he sends Mercury to 
inquire into the matter, and, at the same time, 


1 Tasso’s “ Jerusalem Delivered,” canto xiii. 
2 See Lucian’s “ Icaromenippus,” xxvi. 27. 
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orders ten thousand bushels of hail to fall upon 
Egypt, to stop their mouths. 

I will no longer oblige you to answer me on the 
subject of the Divine Providence, which I so greatly 
revere, and which, in my opinion, commands and 
orders everything in the world. I am persuaded 
you will not dare to treat this opinion as an incon- 
ceivable mystery, with the disciples of your father 
Descartes; it would be indeed inconceivable, that 
God should have made the world, and not direct all 
that passes in it. Those who make such fine re- 
strictions and contradistinctions in their writings, 
speak much more freely, and with greater truth on 
the subject, when they have no crooked policy to 
govern them... . 

We found the -roads greatly improved between 
Nantes and Rennes, thanks to the care of M. de 
Chaulnes; but the incessant rains we have had of 
late have made them as if two winters had followed 
close upon each other. We were continually in 
sloughs, or in oceans of water; we did not dare 
to cross over by Chateaubriant,’ for fear of being 
unable to get farther. We arrived at Rennes on 
Ascension-eve, and dear good Marbeuf was ready 
to devour me. Nothing would satisfy her, but my 
taking up my abode for a time at her house, but I 
refused ; I would neither sup nor sleep there. The 
next day she gave me a very elegant public break- 
fast, when the governor, and every person of note in 
the town, came to visit me. We set out again at 


1 A small town in the department of the Lower Loire, be- 
tween Nantes and Vitré. 
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ten o'clock, though everybody assured me that I had 
time enough before me, and that the roads were “ke 
this room, —for that, you know, is the usual com- 
parison ; however, we found them so much /ke ‘his 
room, that we did not get there till after midnight, 
and all the way were up to the axletrees in water. 
The road from Vitré to this place, — one I have 
passed a thousand and a thousand times, — it was 
impossible to recognize. ‘The causeys are become 
impassable ; the ruts are sunk to a frightful depth ; 
the little inequalities are perfect mountains and 
caverns ; in a word, seeing that we could no longer 
see anything, and that we had to grope our way, 
we sent to Pilois for help. He came accordingly, 
bringing with him about a dozen stout country- 
fellows, some of whom held up the carriage, while 
others went before with wisps of lighted straw; and 
all spoke such Breton jargon, that we were ready 
to die with laughing. At length, thus attended, we 
arrived here, our horses jaded, our people dripping, 
our carriage broken down, and ourselves fatigued 
enough; we made a very light supper, went to 
bed, slept soundly, and this morning when we 
awoke, we found ourselves safe and sound at 
Les Rochers, though very much out of sorts. 
I had taken the precaution to send a servant 
before us, that we might not come into the midst 
of a dust of four years standing; and we are 
tolerably decent, at least. 

We have been entertained with a great number 
of visitors from Vitré such as the Récollets, Ma- 
demoiselle du Plessis, still in tears for her mother, 
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etc., but I had not a moment’s comfort, till I 
had got rid of them all, which was about six 
o’clock in the evening, and had spent a little 
time in my woods, with honest Pilois. The walks 
and alleys are really enchanting; there are half-a- 
dozen new ones you have never seen. By the 
by, be under no apprehension about my exposing 
myself to the damps; I know it would make you 
angry if I did, and that is sufficient to deter me. 

You always tell me that you are in good health, and 
so does Montgobert ; and yet I cannot help think- 
ing that the plan of plunging twice a day into the 
Rhone, can only suit a person whose blood is vio- 
lently heated. I entreat you, my child, to consult 
a very grave and learned author in regard to the 
effects bathing may have on your lungs. You know 
I was witness to the evident injury you sustained 
from your half-baths, though they were advised 
by Fagon.* 

You must certainly have stood in need of all your 
strength to support the numerous visitors you have 
had ; twenty persons extraordinary at table, makes 
me start a little. These are whole retinues, as 
Corbinelli used to call them, when he found himself 
so crowded in your drawing-room, and neither 
saluted nor took notice of any one. It must be 
owned that your house is one of the most frequented 
in the country; this is living at rack and manger. 
Do you remember, when we had all the Fouesnels 
here, with what impatience we waited for the happy 
minute when they were to take their leave; how 

1 The king’s physician. 
19 
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cheerfully we bid them adieu in our hearts, and 
how terrified we were, lest they should yield to the 
false. entreaties we made them to stay; how our 
hearts bounded, when we saw them fairly gone ; and 
our reflections, how much bad company was pre- 
ferable to good, the latter occasioning pain when 
they leave us, whereas the departure of the other 
takes a weight from the mind, and restores it to 
freedom? Do you remember all this, and how 
perfectly we enjoyed ourselves upon the occasion? 

I should chide you for writing me so long a 
letter, if I did not believe that this employment 
is less injurious to you than the being obliged to 
keep up a long conversation. . 

Madame de Coulanges writes me word that Ma- 
dame de Maintenon has lost a cane to the dauphin ; 
Madame de Coulanges has ordered it to be made. 
The head is a pomegranate of gold, studded with 
rubies ; it opens and discovers the miniature picture 
of the dauphiness, with these words underneath, //7 pu 
grato nasconde.’ Clement formerly made this device, 
for you ; but that which seemed an exaggeration when 
applied to you, is perfectly true with regard to this 
princess. The beautiful Fontanges still continues 
very ill. My son tells me they pass their time very 
pleasantly at Fontainebleau. Corneille’s comedies 
are the delight of the whole court. I have written 
to my son that it must be a great pleasure to be 
obliged to be there, to have a master, a place, 
and the favor of the great; that had it been my 
case, I should have been extremely fond of that part 


1 What is most pleasing is concealed. 
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of the world ; that the contrary was the sole reason 
of my removing to such a distance from it ; that this 
kind of contempt was, in fact, the result of disap- 
pointment and vexation, and that “I abused it out of 
pure revenge,” as Montaigne says of youth, — in 
short, that I wondered how he could prefer passing 
his time as I do, with Mademoiselle du Plessis and 
Mademoiselle de Launay, to spending it in the 
midst of all that is gay and great. 

What I say for myself, my child, I say in reality 
for you ; for do not imagine, if M. de Grignan and 
you were situated agreeably to your merit, that you 
would have any dislike to such a life. But it does 
not please Providence that you should arrive at 
more greatness than you at present possess. As to 
myself, I have seen the day when little, very little, 
was wanting for fortune to have placed me in the 
most agreeable situation in the world ; when, all of a 
sudden, the scene changed to imprisonment and 
exile!? Do you think my fortune has been the 
happiest in the world? Yet I am content; or, 
if I have my moments of murmuring, it is not on 
my Own account... . 


CII. 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


Paris, Afri 3, 1681. 
Ler us make peace, my poor cousin. I am to 
blame, and when I am so, I never hesitate to own it. 


1 An allusion to the misfortunes of Mme. de Sévigné’s 
best friends, Bussy, Fouquet, the Arnaulds, and De Retz. 
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I hear my niece is not very well. We cannot be 
completely happy in this world; circumstances of 
this kind are retributions of Providence, that every- 
thing may be equal, or that the happiest may be able 
to understand by a little vexation and pain, what 
those endure who are overwhelmed with them. .. . 

I wished you to have had a share in the lottery,* 
asa means of beginning to break the ice of your 
misfortune. Is this expression allowable? You will 
let_me know; for I never can correct what flows 
naturally from my pen. It might at least have put you 
in train to be less unfortunate ; but I think, if it had 
been so, my niece of St. Mary’s would have 
known it, and would have sent me word of it. J am 
afraid your son has gained nothing either ; but our 
hopes are still alive with respect to the capital 
prize? the king having given it again to the 
public. 

The Bourbon journey is set aside. But I send 
you nothing but.vile repetitions ; your son will un- 
doubtedly inform you of everything. The court has 
wished to call him M. de Bussy. The name of Rabu- 
tin is at a stand, like that of Adh mar, which the 
Chevalier de Grignan wished to take, and which 
Rouville alone prevented from prospering. The 
attachment of courtiers to names is necessary. I 
wish that you could have given to ours all the lustre 
that you were destined to confer. The name of 


1 A lottery had been opened at Mme. de Montespan’s. 

2 The capital prize mentioned here was a hundred thousand 
francs. There were a hundred lesser prizes of two thousand 
francs each. Tickets, twenty francs. 
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D’Estrées* is loaded with all the titles that can grace 
a family. 

But we ought not to abandon ourselves to mel- 
ancholy and useless reflections ; it is much better to 
believe, as our friend Corbinelli daily preaches to 
me, that God regulates all things according to his 
will, and that the place you hold in the universe, 
such as it is, cannot be altered. Father Bourdaloue 
gave us a sermon the other day against human 
prudence, which plainly showed that it is entirely 
subject to the will of Providence, and that the 
prudence only which is given by God unto salvation 
profits us anything. .. . Such are my reflections 
during the holy week, which are not less in conform- 
ity with devotion than with the grief I always ex- 
perience, when I see that, except yourself, every one 
seems to obtain promotion; for in the midst of 
my sage maxims I betray a great deal of human 
weakness. 

I know not whether you have heard, that the 
beautiful Fontanges is in a convent, not so much for 
the sake of passing this holy festival, as to prepare 
herself for a journey into the other world.” 

Adieu, my dear cousin ; adieu, my amiable niece. 
Continue to love me, and let me hear from you. 

1 Count d’Estrées, a brother of Cardinal d’Estrées and son 


of Marshal d’Estrées, had just become a marshal of France. 
2 She died the following June. 
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Ci: 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY. 


PaRIs, April 25, 1687. 

I BEGIN my letter to-day, but I shall not finish 
it till I have heard the prince’s! funeral oration 
to-morrow, by Father Bourdaloue. I have seen 
M. d’Autun, who has received your letter, and 
the fragment of that I wrote to you. I know not 
whether it was worth sending to him here; what 
may be very passable at Autun, may not experience 
the same favor at Paris. All my hope is, that you 
corrected it in passing through your hands, for what 
I write stands very much in need of correction. Be 
this as it may, my dear cousin, it was read at the 
hotel de Guise; I arrived there at the same time. 
They would have praised me, but I modestly refused 
to hear them, and I scolded both you and M. 
d’Autun. So much for the fragment... . 

Your reflections are melancholy and just, upon 
the overthrow of the house of Créqui. Canaples is 
the only one that remains of the three brothers, after 
all the tribulations and misfortunes which you have 
so well detailed. But a little Blanchefort is saved 
from the wreck, who has returned with glory from 
Hungary, handsome, well made, prudent, virtuous, 
polite, and afflicted, without being cast down, at the 
misfortunes of his family; he finds all roads pre- 
pared to receive him agreeably in the world.2.. . 


1 The great Prince de Condé had died on the 11th of 
December, 1686. 


2 See the last letter in this volume. 
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He will perhaps make as great a fortune as his 
fathers, seeing himself as high as the rest. Nothing 
in my opinion is so well calculated to form an honest 
man, as to begin the world anew. 

I am convinced with you that the fate of the poor 
Duchess d’Estrées would have been very different if 
it had been united with yours. Her high station 
was a misfortune to her, and delivered her up to 
apoplexy, beginning.the attack by the deprivation 
of her charming understanding, which is, in my 
opinion, a worse evil than death... . 

I am transported with the prince’s funeral oration 
by Father Bourdaloue. He surpassed himself, which 
is saying a great deal. His text was, “And the 
king lamented over Abner; . . . and the king said 
unto his servants, Know ye not that there is a prince 
and a great man fallen this day in Israel?” 

The discourse was on the prince’s heart, for it is 
his heart that is buried at the Jesuits. The subject 
was treated with a grace and eloquence that sweeps, 
or carries, all before it, whichever you please. 
He proved that this heart was firm, upright, and 
Christian. 

Firm: because at the highest period of his 
glorious life he was superior to praise ; and he enu- 
merated his victories, and pointed out to us as a 
miracle, that a hero, in such a situation, should be 
wholly exempt, as he was, from vanity and self-love. 
This was treated divinely. 

Upright: and here he entered, without scruple, 
into his errors, and his war against the king. 
This part of his character, which we think of 
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with trembling, which we would willingly avoid, 
draw a veil over, or wipe out with a sponge, he 
discussed freely, and showed, by five or six re- 
flections, — particularly the refusal of the sover- 
eignty of Cambray, and the offer he made to re- 
nounce his own interest, rather than obstruct the 
peace,—that in the midst of his irregularities his 
heart was well disposed, that he was turned away 
by the force of his destiny, by reasons which had 
dragged him, as it were, into a war, and occasioned 
a separation which he inwardly detested, and which 
he had repaired to the utmost of his power on his 
return, by his services, as at Tollus, Senef, etc., by 
his proofs of affection for the king, and his constant 
desire to please him and to make amends for 
the past. It is impossible to describe with what 
judgment all this was managed, and what lustre 
he gave to his hero, by the inward grief he de- 
picted so ably, and with so much appearance of 
probability. 

Christian: for he had said, in his last moments, 
that notwithstanding the dread he had all his life felt 
for God, he had never felt faith extinguished in 
his heart, but had carefully preserved its principles. 
The orator, believing this to be true, because the 
prince had affirmed it, refers to God even his moral 
virtues, and heroic perfections, which by the holi- 
ness of his death he had consummated. He spoke 
of his return for the last two years to God, which he 
proved to be noble, great, and sincere; and he 
painted his death in colors which will be indelible 
in my memory, and that of the whole audience, 
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who appeared riveted to all he said, by an atten- 
tion which scarcely suffered them to breathe. 

To tell you with what strokes of eloquence his dis- 
course was embellished, would be impossible, and I 
even spoil it by the roughness of my sketch. It 1s as 
if a sign-painter were to retouch a picture of Raph- 
ael’s. In short, my dear children, this will only 
serve to excite your curiosity to see this piece in 
print. 

The discourse of M. de Meaux is already published. 
It is beautiful and masterly. The parallel between 
the prince and M. de Turenne is a little in ex- 
tremes ;? but he excuses himself by denying that it 
is a parallel. He says it is a grand spectacle of two 
great men given by God to the king ; and he thence 
takes a very fair opportunity of praising his Majesty, 
who can so well dispense with these great generals, 
his genius is so vast, and his destiny so glorious. I 
have spoiled this too; but it is a very beautiful 
period. 

Adieu, my dear cousin. I am tired, and so are 
you. I embrace thee, my dear niece, and thy 
little De Langheac. 


1 It was considered offensive to royalty in those days to 
compare a prince with even so great a general and so great 
an aristocrat as M. de Turenne. 
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CIV. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Wednesday, Dec. 8, 1688. 

Tus little rogue,’ after having sent us word that 
he should not arrive till yesterday (Tuesday), like 
a giddy fellow, came the day before yesterday, at 
seven o’clock in the evening, before I returned from 
the city. His uncle received him, and was de- 
lighted to see him; and when I returned, I found 
him in high spirits, and looking very well. He em- 
braced me five or six times with a very good grace. 
He would kiss my hand, and I would kiss his cheeks, 
so that we had quite a battle; at last I got posses- 
sion of his head, and kissed it where and how I 
pleased. I wanted to see his contusion, but as it 
was upon the left thigh, no offence to you, I thought 
it not decorous to make him undress. We chatted 
all the evening with this little compeer. He adores 
your picture, and wishes much to see his dear 
mamma; but the quality of warrior is so severe 
that we dared not propose anything. I wish you 
could have heard with what indifference he related 
the affair of the contusion, and the little regard he 
paid to it, and the little concern it gave him, when 
every one in the trenches was uneasy at it. Ina 
word, my dear child, if he had attended to your 
lessons, and had kept himself upright, he would 
have been killed; but, according to his good 
custom, being seated on the bank, he was leaning 


1 The young Marquis de Grignan. 
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on the Count de Guiche, with whom he was chat- 
ting. You could not have supposed, my child, that 
it could have been so advantageous to be a little 
awkward in posture. We do nothing but talk; we 
are delighted to see him, and we sigh that you 
have not the same pleasure. 

Monsieur and Madame de Coulanges came 
to see him yesterday morning; he has returned 
their visit, and has called on M. de Lamoignon. 
He asks questions, and makes replies, happily ; 
in short, he is a different being. I gave him a 
hint of the way in which he was to speak of the 
cordons bleus; as nothing else is talked of, it is 
well to know what to say, to avoid making unfortu- 
nate blunders, by saying what comes naturally to 
the tip of the tongue. He understood all this per- 
fectly. I told him that M. de Lamoignon, who was 
accustomed to the chattering of little Broglie,’ was 
not easily reconciled to a silent person, and he talked 
away admirably ; indeed he is a very pretty youth. 

We eat together. Do not be alarmed; the chev- 
alier takes the marquis, and I, M. du Plessis, — 
this is a sort of play between us. Versailles. will 
separate us, but I shall still detain M. du Plessis. 
I highly approve the good omen of having been 
preserved by his sword. 

If you had been here, my dear child, we 
might very well have gone to Livry;” I am, 


1 M.de Lamoignon’s nephew, and son of the Marshal de 
Broglie. 

2 M. Séguier, formerly Bishop of Nimes, had succeeded 
the Abbé de Coulanges at Livry. 
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in reality, as much mistress of it as formerly. I 
thank you for remembering it. I die with laugh- 
ing at your fool of a woman who will not play at 
cards till the king of England has won a battle ; 
she ought to be accoutred till then like an amazon, 
instead of being decked out in violet and white, as 
when I saw her. Pauline, then, is not perfect; so 
much the better. You will find amusement in mould- 
ing her afresh. Guide her gently; the desire of 
pleasing you will have a better effect than scolding. 

All my friends continue to love, esteem, and praise 
you ; this redoubles my affection for them. My 
pockets are full of compliments for you. The Abbé 
de Guénégaud began this morning to stammer out 
such a high-flown one, that I said to him, “ Pray 
make haste, sir, if you wish to finish your compli- 
ment before the ceremony takes place.” In short, 
my dear child, nothing is talked of but you and the 
Grignans. 

I thought with you, that the month of Novem- 
ber was sufficiently long and full of great events; 
but I confess I found the month of October much 
longer, and more tedious. I could not at all re- 
concile myself to the idea of not seeing you every 
instant ; this was a painful time. Your son has di- 
verted the course of my thoughts during the last 
month. I shall no longer have to say, “He will 
return.” You do not wish it; you wish me to say, 
“He is here.” Be satisfied then, for here he comes, 
indeed. 
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GN, 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Paris, Friday, March 11, 1689. 

Tur Duke de Chaulnes has paid the honors of 
his government to the King of England admirably. 
He had ordered two suppers to be prepared on the 
road, one at ten o’clock, the other at midnight ; 
the king pushed on as fast as possible to the last, 
at La Roche-Bernard.! He very kindly embraced 
M. de Chaulnes, having known him formerly. M. 
de Chaulnes, bowing low, wished to conduct him to 
a chamber to rest; the king said he only wanted 
something to eat, and was led to a room where 
the fairies had served upa hot supper, consist- 
ing of the finest fresh and salt water fish, and 
every other comfort. The company was composed 
of a great number of the nobility of both sexes. 
M. de Chaulnes presented him the napkin, and 
would have waited upon him at table, but the king 
would not permit it, and made him sup with him, 
as well as several persons of quality. He ate as if 
there were no Prince of Orange in the world. He 
set out the next day, and embarked at Brest on 
the 6th or 7th of this month. What a man this 
Prince of Orange is, who alone sets all Europe in 
commotion! What a meteor! M. de La Feuillade 
expatiated the other day upon the exalted genius of 
this prince ; M. de Chandenier said he would rather 
be the King of England. M. de La Feuillade 


1 A smail seaport in Brittany, between Nantes and Vannes. 
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bluntly replied, “Spoken like a man who would 
rather be M. de Chandenier,' than M. de Noailles !” 
This occasioned a laugh. 

I return you M. de Grignan’s letter; I am terri- 
fied even at having it in my pocket. Is it possible 
he can have gone through the dangers? he men- 
tions? What a pity he had not she superb order, as 
it went to Monaco? Give my compliments to him 
upon his hairbreadth escapes. How do I stand with 
the coadjutor? We agreed very well at Paris. Say 
what you please to him, my dear child, according 
to the terms upon which you are with him; for I 
will have no understanding with your enemies. 


CVT. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Les RocHErs, Wednesday, Oct. 26, 1689. 

I coNcLUDE, my dear child, that at this very mo- 
ment, you are no longer in possession of Avignon. 
The first thing the king has done in regard to this 
new pope, who is perfectly agreeable to him, and 
surpasses our hopes, is to give up to him this charm- 
ing spot, which was so advantageous to you.2 This 
reflection overwhelms me with grief. I have a little 


1 The Marquis de Chandenier had in 1642 the rank of 
senior captain in the king’s body-guard; but as Cardinal 
Mazarin wished to give this place to Noailles, Chandenier 
was promptly imprisoned, and lived after his release in a kind 
of disgrace. 

2 M. de Grignan had narrowly escaped shipwreck. 

8 M. de Grignan had charge of the pope’s lands in France 
during the quarrel with Rome. 
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account to give you from the Abbé Bigorré that 
you will not be displeased to hear. M. de Chaulnes 
is fortunate indeed; no one can dispute his claim 
of being the best pope-maker in the world. The 
present pope is a better man than we could hope 
for; he is a Venetian. It was he who answered 
on the 4th of October to the ambassador’s compli- 
ments, and on the 6th, by way of thanking him, 
M. de Chaulnes made him a pope, — for this exalta- 
tion was a sudden performance quite in the French 
style, against the advice of the Spaniards and Ger- 
mans. He is the most intelligent man in the sacred 
college, and his worst fault is his eighty years. The 
news has quite enraptured Madame de Chaulnes ; 
_the holy father has inquired after her and Madame 
de Carman, saying he should die contented if he 
could see them once more. All France has been to 
compliment the duchess; I suppose you have writ- 
ten a congratulatory line to her, as well as to the 
duke, though he deprives you of Avignon. This is 
the luckiest event in the world for him; you know 
all this, but it is impossible not to chat. 

M. d’Arles is now with you. He wrote to me 
from Paris, and I shall answer him at Grignan ; 
and as he speaks to me of his abdication,’ I shall 
not hesitate to tell him my thoughts on the subject, 
though it be a settled thing, and he says M. de 
Pomponne and Madame de Vins have approved it. 


1 The Archbishop of Arles, M. de Grignan’s brother, 
having been superseded in the office of President of the 
Estates of Provence by the Archbishop of Aix, refused to 
take the second place in that assembly, and so left it. 
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It is so easy to cheat people into approbation, that 
it ought not to constitute authority. He tells me it 
was of no use but to M. de Grignan. I want only 
this to confute him; is the being useful to an elder 
brother in such a place, nothing? He need only 
consider what pleasure this will give to M. d’Aix, 
to know how mortifying it must be to M. de 
Grignan. Besides, when did a Grignan think it no 
object to be useful to his family? Those who love 
one another, as you say, to the last drop of their 
blood, in whatever form it may be, have they not 
given sufficient proof, on all public occasions, that 
they are but one? How comes it, then, that the 
archbishop pleases to retract, and renounce this 
honorable and good reputation? I am of your 
opinion, that it is being punctilious indeed, to be 
hurt by a strip of wood upon a bench, which con- 
stitutes all the difference of place, which falls neither 
upon the person nor the name, and exists in this 
assembly only, and for but a few days, as it con- 
cerns the relative rank of the Archbishops of Aix 
and Arles. Was this enough to make him speak to 
the king, in the tone of a man who had Jong made a 
sacrifice, the weight and disgust of which are at last 
become insupportable? Is it possible that the king 
should have really entered into the merits of this 
complaint, and not have been surprised that the 
honor of serving, which was so highly valued upon 
entering cn the office, could no longer support him 
against a mortification which was only imaginary ? 
In short, my child, I am hurt at this abdication, and 
wish he may repent of this as of the other things, in 
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order to avenge us. But I have said so much on 
this subject that I shall refer the archbishop to this 
letter, if he does me the honor of allowing me to 
speak my sentiments of what he tells me ; and I 
shall only slightly touch upon it in my answer to 
him. 

But a word respecting Madame de Reinié:* 
what a fury! Did you not think she was dead, and 
that her spirit came to persecute you with her noise, 
as in her lifetime? For my part, I should have 
been terribly frightened, and should certainly have 
made the sign of the cross ; but I believe something 
more is necessary to get rid of her. Is it possible 
a woman could travel one hundred and fifty leagues 
to demand money of a person who dies with im- 
patience to pay it, and who sends it as soon as 
possible? No arrival at Grignan could astonish 
me so much as hers; I gave an involuntary shriek 
at hearing it. You are, however, quite right to be- 
have civilly to her; but how could you avoid her 
paws, and that torrent of words which drowns and 
overwhelms ? 

I am quite pleased at what you tell me of Balaruc ; 
[I have seen it upon the map. It is a melancholy 
thing that the chevalier can find no relief, and that 
his disorder should have destroyed all the good 
effects which we at first thought the waters had 
produced ; I feei this misfortune keenly. These 
waters are very violent; I would not trust my 
limbs in them, and particularly since I have now 


1 A Parisian shopkeeper who came to Grignan to demand 


her money. 3 
20 
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no ailment in my hands. I know not where all 
those extravagant little disorders are concealed; I 
sometimes think treason is going forward, I am so 
well. I shall very much pity you, when you are all 
separated ; you will then really have no company but 
Madame Reinié, and another woman who is, I must 
own, as hateful to me as to you. But you some- 
times bid me say certain things only to the echoes ; 
I shall take care not to intrust them with anything. 
We have one in the Place Coulanges, like that at 
La Trousse, a little slanderer, who returns word for 
word close to the ear. . By the by, M. de La 
Trousse has received very little benefit from the 
waters of Bourbon. 

The day after I wrote to you, I saw my daughter- 
in-law return when I least expected her; she left 
Rennes, in spite of every one, and all the amuse- 
ments there, to come, as she says, to me, preferring 
this pleasure to all the entertainments of the Estates. 
This surprised me, and would have made me un- 
easy, if I had not perceived that she was really 
pleased, and that this was done with as good a 
heart as it was with a good grace. . . . How hard 
it will be, my dear child, if you cannot see your son 
this winter! Is he not eighteen this month? The 
Germans are very provoking with their winter 
campaign. 

We pass our time here very quietly, —this you 
cannot doubt, — but very swiftly, which will surprise 
you ; work, walking, conversation, reading, — all these 
are called in to our assistance. Speaking of books, 
you tell me wonders of M. Nicole’s last production ; 
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I have read some passages that appeared to me very 
fine. The author’s style enlightens as you say, and 
makes us enter into ourselves, in such a way as dis- 
covers the beauty of his mind, and the goodness of 
his heart ; for he never scolds out of season, which 
is the worst thing in the world, and never produces 
the desired effect. I did not purchase the book at 
the time, which was in Lent; I contented myself 
with the good Le Tourneux.) We are reading a 
treatise of the pious man of Port Royal,’ upon 
“ Continual Prayer,” which is a sequel to certain pious 
works that are very fine; but this, which is much 
larger, is so spiritual, so luminous, and so holy, that 
though it be a thousand degrees above our under- 
standings, it does not fail to please and charm us. 
We are delighted to find that there have been, and 
still are, people in the world to whom God has 
communicated his Holy Spirit and grace in such 
abundance ; but, good heavens! when shall we be 
possessed of one little spark, of one single particle? 
How sad it is to find ourselves so far behind here, 
and so near in other things! Fie, fie, let us not 
mention this misfortune! We ought to humble 
ourselves for it a hundred times a day... . 


1 A confessor of Port Royal, author of “The Christian 
Vicar.) etc. 
2 John Hamon, physician at Port Royal. 
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CVII. 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Les Rocuers, Wednesday, Nov. 30, 1689. 

How much I am obliged to you for having sent 
me M. de Saint Pouanges’s letter! It is a pleasure 
to see, really to see, an attestation of the wisdom 
and merit of our marquis, formed expressly for this 
age ; you are not forgotten in it. Iam delighted at 
having read this letter, and I return it you with a 
thousand thanks. I have no doubt that you will be 
allowed to sell the marquis’s commission, and I 
wait for this joyful event. 

I always interest myself in what concerns the 
chevalier (De Grignan) ; not because he amuses 
himself with reading and liking my letters, — on the 
contrary, I take the liberty of laughing at him for 
this, — but because his head is very well turned, and 
agrees wonderfully well with his heart. But how is 
it, since he is fond of this kind of reading, that 
he does not give himself the pleasure of perusing 
your letters before you send them? ‘They are truly 
worthy of his attention. When I show them to my 
son and his wife, we feel their beauty. My friend 
Guébriac saw the passage respecting the widow Mont- 
brun! the other day ; it very much surprised him. It 
was a lively and amusing picture. In short, my child, 
it is fortunate that my letters please you ; how often 
otherwise would you be tired! M. de Grignan has 


1 Mme. de Montbrun was ridiculously vain of the noble 
origin and high antiquity of her family. 
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not then lent me his assistance in that, where I 
spoke of the masterly stroke of having deprived 
the pope-maker? of the nomination of deputies for 
the governor of Brittany. .. . 

I had no great difficulty in refusing the offers of 
my friends. I had only to answer them, Parvs is 
in Provence, as you said, Paris is in Brittany ; but 
it is extraordinary that you should feel it in the 
same way I did. Paris, then, is so truly in Pro- 
vence with respect to me, that I would not this 
year be anywhere else than where I am. /assing 
the winter at Les Rochers sounds terrific. Alas! 
my child, it is the most agreeable thing in the 
world. I sometimes laugh, and say, “This, then, is 
what is called passing a winter in the woods.” 
Madame de Coulanges said to me, the other day, 
«“ Leave your damp Rochers!” “Damp!” I replied ; 
“you are damp, if you please. Brévannes 2 is damp, 
but we are upon an eminence; you might as 
well say, ‘Your damp Montmartre.’® When the sun 
shines, it penetrates on every side into these woods ; 
it is a dry soil, exposed to the direct rays of the 
meridian sun, so that the most delicate constitution 
could not take cold; and the setting sun has a fine 
effect from the end of a long grove. When it rains, 
we have a good room, a good fire, and two card- 
tables; this is now the case, as we have a good 


1 The Duke de Chaulnes, see the letter of October 26, 
1689. 

2 Mme. de Coulanges had a country-seat at Brévannes in 
the department of Haute-Marne. 

8 A hill in the northern part of Paris. 
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deal of company, who do not interrupt me, for I 
do as I please. When we have none, we are still 
better off, as reading affords a pleasure superior to 
every other. . 


CVE: 
TO MADAME DE GRIGNAN. 


Les RocueErs, Sunday, Jan. 15, 1690. 

You are right ; I cannot reconcile myself to the 
date of this year. It has, however, been already 
begun for some time ; and you will find that, let us 
pass it as we may, we shall soon find the bottom of 
the bag that contained the thousand francs.’ 

You really spoil me, and so do my Paris friends ; 
the sun has scarcely gained upon us a barley-corn 
before you tell me when you shall expect me at 
Grignan, and my friends desire me to fix from that 
hour the time of my departure, in order to hasten 
their joy. Such pressing civilities flatter me highly, 
and particularly yours, which admit of no compari- 
son. I will, then, sincerely confide to my dear 
countess that between this and September I cannot 
entertain a thought of leaving this country. This is 
the time when I send my little means to Paris, of 
which only a very small part is gone. This is the 
time when the Abbé Charrier is treating for my fines 
and sales, which amount to ten thousand livres, — 
but more of this hereafter. Let us content our- 

1 Mme. de Sévigné likened the year to a bag containing 


a thousand francs. We seem hardly to have begun upon it 
when we find it all spent. 
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selves with driving away every hope of taking the 
least step before the time I have mentioned. I 
will not, however, say that you are my goal, my 
perspective ; you know it well, and that you are so 
firmly rooted in my heart that I fear M. Nicole 
would find much difficulty to prune you away, — this, 
in short, is my disposition. You use the most 
affectionate expression possible, in. hoping you 
may never see the end of the happy years you 
wish me. We are very far from agreeing in our 
wishes; for I have informed you of a very just and 
very proper truth, which God will doubtless grant, 
and which is, to follow the natural order of Provi- 
dence. ‘This is my comfort through the thorny 
road of old age. Mine is a rational feeling, and 
yours too extraordinary and too kind a one. 

I shall pity you when M. de La Garde and the 
chevalier are no longer with you. They are ex- 
cellent companions; but they have their reasons, 
and that of bringing to life the pension of a man 
who is not dead appears to me very important. 
You will have your child with you, who will suit 
his station at Grignan very prettily. He must, for 
various reasons, meet a kind reception there ; and 
you will, no doubt, heartily embrace him. He has 
written me another charming letter to wish me a 
happy New-year. He appears quite forlorn at Kais- 
erslautern! He says nothing prevents his coming 
to Paris but waiting for orders from Provence ; that 

1 The young Marquis de Grignan was with the French 


army in winter quarters at Kaiserslautern, a town in Rhenish 
Bavaria. 
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this is the main-spring which sets him in motion. 
You seem to make him wait a long while; his 
letter is dated the second instant, and I supposed 
him at Paris. Let him go there, and after having 
made his appearance, let him fly to embrace you. 
This little man seems to me qualified for a good 
match, and if you should find one for him, you may 
easily obtain his Majesty’s permission for the re- 
version of your noble post in his favor. You find 
that his disposition and Pauline’s are very dis- 
similar. They must necessarily, however, both be 
possessed of certain qualities of the heart; temper 
is another consideration. I am delighted that the 
marquis’s sentiments please you; I could wish him a 
greater taste for the sciences and reading, but this 
may come in time. As to Pauline, — that devourer 
of books, —I had rather she should swallow bad 
ones than have no love for reading ; romances, plays, 
Voiture, Sarrasin, — all these are soon exhausted. 
Has she dipped into Lucian? Is she capable of 
enjoying the little Letters?! History should come 
next ; and if her nose must be pinched to make her 
swallow this, I pity her. If she does not like the 
finest works of devotion, so much the worse for her ; 
for we know but too well, that even without devo- 
tion ourselves, they are charming. With respect to 
ethics, as she would not make so good a use of it as 
you, I would not have her meddle either with 
Montaigne, Charron,” or any others of his stamp ; she 
1 Pascal’s Lettres Provinciales, 


® Charron, the celebrated moralist, was inclined to be 
sceptical, and aimed to methodize Montaigne’s teaching. 


\ 
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is too young. The true morality of this age is what 
we learn in conversation, fables, history, and exam- 
ple. If you were to bestow a little of your time 
upon her in conversation, she would reap greater 
benefit from this than from all the rest. I know 
not whether what I say is worth your reading. I 
am very far from being infatuated with my own 
opinions. 

You ask me if I am still a little devotee, of little 
worth. Indeed I am, and to my regret am nothing 
more. All my goodness consists in knowing my 
religion, and its signification. I cannot be imposed 
upon by false for true religion ; I separate the 
shadow from the substance. I hope I am not mis- 
taken in this, and that God, having already endowed 
me with good sentiments, will continue them to 
me; past favors, in some measure, guarantee me 
for those to come; so that I live in confidence, 
blended however with some fear. But I must scold 
you for saying our Corbinelli is the Devil’s mystic ; 
your brother is bursting with laughter, and I scold 
him as well as you. How! she Devil's mystic! 
—a man who thinks of nothing but destroying 
the empire of the Devil; who constantly attaches 
himself to his foes, the saints of the church ; a man 
who sets no value upon his body; who endures 
poverty with a Christian, or what you would call 
philosophic, resignation ; who never omits celebra- 
ting the perfections and existence of God; who 
never judges his neighbor, but always excuses him ; 
who passes his life in the exercise of charity and 
usefulness, insensible to pleasure and the enjoy- 
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ments of life ; who, in short, notwithstanding his ill 
fortune, is wholly resigned to the will of God; and 
this you call being “he Devil’s mystic! You must 
own that this phrase does not paint the portrait of 
our poor friend ; the expression, nevertheless, carries 
with it an air of pleasantry, which at first excites a 
laugh, and may surprise the ignorant. But I resist, 
as you see, and support the faithful admirer of Saint 
Theresa,! of my grandmother, and of the beatified 
Jean de La Croix.? 

Now I mention Corbinelli, he wrote me a very 
pretty note the other day, giving me an account 
of a conversation and a dinner at M. de Lamoig- 
non’s; the participants were the host, M. de Troyes, 
M. de Toulon, Father Bourdaloue, his companion, 
Despréaux, and Corbinelli. The subject was the 
works of the ancients and moderns. Despréaux was 
an advocate for the ancients, with one single ex- 
ception in favor of a modern, who, in his opinion, 
surpassed both the old and the new. Bourdaloue’s 
friend, who presumed a great deal, and had joined 
Despréaux and Corbinelli, asked him what writer it 
was who held so distinguished a rank in his judg- 
ment? Despréaux would not say. Corbinelli joined 
with the Jesuit, and earnestly entreated Despréaux 
to name his author, that he might read him night 
and day. Despréaux answered smiling, “ Ah, sir, 


1 Theresa of Avila (1515-1582), a famous ascetic. She 
reformed the Carmelite order. 

2 This Spanish mystic assisted Saint Theresa in her work 
of reform. He was beatified in 1676, but not canonized 
until 1726. 
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you have read him more than once, I am sure.’’ 
The Jesuit resumed with a disdainful air, wz cotal 
riso amaro (“a bitter smile”), and pressed Des- 
préaux still more closely to name this wonderful 
author. Despréaux said, “ Father, do not press 
me.” The father persisted. At length Despréaux 
took him by the arm, and squeezing him very hard, 
said to him, “Well, Father, since you will know, it 
is Pascal.’? “ Pascal!” said the father, reddening 
with astonishment; “ Pascal is clever as far as 
falsehood can be so.” “Falsehood!” resumed 
Despréaux, “falsehood! Know that his work is 
as true as it is inimitable; it has lately been trans- 
lated into three languages.” The father replied, 
“This does not make him a man of more ve- 
racity.” Despréaux was heated, and exclaimed 
like a madman, “ What, Father, will you say of 
one of your brethren having published in one of 
his books that @ Christian is not obliged to love 
God? Dare you say this is false?”” “Sir,” said 
the father, in a rage, “you should discriminate.” 
“ Discriminate!’ said Despréaux, “ discriminate ! 
zounds, discriminate ! Discriminate whether we are 
obliged to love God or not!” and taking Corbinelli 
by the arm, flew to the other end of the apartment, 
then returned, and walked to and fro like a man 
distracted, but without approaching the holy father, 
and at length joined the company in the dining- 
room ; here the scene ends, and the curtain drops. 
Corbinelli has promised me the remainder when we 
meet, but being convinced that you will find this 
scene as humorous asI did, I send it you; and if 
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you read it in a good humor, I am sure you will be 
pleased.) 2. 

I am informed that several duchesses and great 
ladies have been enraged, that, though at Versailles, 
they were not at the supper on Twelfth-night ; these 
are what are called miseries. You know the other 
news better than I do. I have sent Bigorré’s note 
to Guébriac, who returns you a thousand thanks ; 
he is satisfied with your Court of Love.? I con- 
sider Pauline very clever in being able to play at 
chess; I am afraid she would hold me in contempt, 
if she knew how much this game is beyond my 
capacity. ... 


CIX. 
TO M. DE COULANGES.$ 


GRIGNAN, March 29, 1696. 
Wuen I have no other employment, I weep and 
bewail aloud the death of Blanchefort, * that amia- 


1 The Abbé Bigorré was a noted journalist of that day. 

2 Mme. de Grignan having inquired about the troubadours 
and the courts of love, M. de Caléry printed in the Mercure 
Galant a poem entitled, “The Troubadour Adhémar to 
Mme. de Grignan.” This troubadour was one of M. de 
Grignan’s ancestors. In his day, it was customary for the 
ladies to hold courts in different parts of Provence to decide 
difficult points in love-making. 

8 This is probably the last letter written by Mme. de 
Sévigné, as she died of small-pox on or about April 18, 1696. 

4 Nicolas-Charles de Créqui, second son of the Marshal de 
Créqui, was the Marquis of Blanchefort. His elder brother 
having died, he was the only hope of his family. He died at 
the age of twenty-seven. See the letter of April 25, 1687. 
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ble, that excellent youth, who was held up to all our 
young people as a model for imitation. A repu- 
tation completely established ; valor acknowledged 
and worthy of his name; a disposition happy for 
himself (for a bad disposition is a torment to 
its possessor), for his friends, and for his family ; 
alive to the affection of his mother and his grand- 
mother, loving them, honoring them, appreciating 
their merit, taking pleasure in proving to them his 
gratitude, and thereby repaying them for their ex- 
treme affection ; uniting good sense with a fine per- 
son ; not vain of his youth, as most young people are, 
who seem to think themselves paragons of perfec- 
tion, —and this dear boy, with all his perfections, 
gone in a moment, like a blossom borne away by 
the wind, without being in battle, without having 
an opportunity to fight, and without even breathing 
unhealthy air! Where, my dear cousin, can we find 
words to express our ideas of the grief of these two 
mothers, and to convey to them an adequate sense 
of what we feel? We do not think of writing to 
them; but if at any time you should have an 
opportunity of mentioning my daughter and me, 
and the Grignans, make known our regret at this 
irreparable misfortune. 

Madame de Vins has lost everything, I own;' 
for when the heart has chosen between two sons, 
one only is seen. I can talk of nothing but death. 
I bow in reverence to the holy and modest tomb of 
Madame de Guise, whose renunciation of that of 
the kings, her ancestors, merits an eternal crown. I 

1 Mme. de Vins had lost her son. 
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think M. de Saint-Géran happy indeed; and so 
I think you, for having to comfort his wife. Say to 
her for us everything you think proper. And as for 
Madame de Miramion, that mother of the church, 
she will be a public loss. 

Adieu, my dear cousin, I cannot change my tone. 
You have finished your jubilee. The delightful 
trip. to Saint Martin’s has closely followed the sack- 
cloth and ashes you mentioned to me. The happi- 
ness Monsieur and Madame de Marsan are now 
enjoying, well deserves that you should sometimes 
see them, and put them into your basket ; and I de- 
serve a place in that in which you put those who 
love you, but I fear that for them you have no 
basket. 


THE END. 


